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Over the Ice a Mile-a-Minute. 
Whee! There’s the Sport! 


] ACING down the wind like a bird a-wing, cheeks glowing, 

nostrils dilating, every nerve tense with the thrill of this newest, 
most exhilarating outdoor sport—Aero-sledding. No waiting for 
favorable winds; you control the speed—the direction—as easily and 


comfortably as from the seat of the finest racing automobile. ‘The 


Aero-Sled 











isnot a fad—not anexperiment. it’s to command. The motor is silent, 
a means of locomotion as tried-and- vibrationless. As steady as that of 
true as the motorcycle, correct in the birdman whose life depends on 
principle, unfailing in operation. A his engine. Every lake and frozen 
powerful emergency- stream calls your Aero-sled. Better 
*\ brake brings your health and the love of clean sport 
\\ Aero-sled to a stand- demand it. Price $125 complete. 
\ still in a couple of Shipped by fast freight. Carriage 
lengths. You are charges prepaid to any point east of 
-master—itis yours the Rockies. 
\ Write at once for the illustrated booklet 
i smn *‘Aero-Sledding —Prince of Them All” 
= —< AERO-SLED COMPANY 


The Old Way 1374 Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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OUTGUESSING THE RUFFED GROUSE 


SAMUEL G. CAMP 


Only a few years ago the sport of 
grouse-shooting and the pursuit of the 
elusive pterodactyl were about on a 
par considered from the viewpoint of 
results. But now the grouse has come 
back. Which is very much as it should 
be. Had the grouse stayed away, some 
of us there are who would have missed 
him very much—almost as much as we 
did when he was with us. 

I have always considered it more cor- 
rect to refer to the pursuit of the 
grouse as grouse-hunting rather than 
as grouse-shooting. Under the very 
best conditions there is always a deal 
more hunting than shooting. The 
shooting is strictly incidental to the 
hunting. It results that the man who 
is fond of burning powder finds a more 
congenial field in Southern quail-shoot- 
ing or, possibly, in fracturing clay pig- 
eons. But there are many sportsmen 
to whom ruffed grouse-hunting appeals 
above all other sport with the gun. It 
is a difficult game, and there is no un- 
certain satisfaction in winning. 

In the average neck of the woods 
where the ruffed grouse is found, suc- 
cess in partridge (grouse) shooting is 
more a matter of the possession of 
‘‘grouse sense’’ than of extraordinary 
efficiency with the shotgun. The medi- 
ocre performer who has a good work- 
ing knowledge of grouse psychology 


will more often bring home the bacon 
than the crack shot who lacks that 
knowledge. Moreover, ability to out- 
guess the ruffed grouse is not entirely 
a matter of experience. The matter of 
fact would really seem to be that con- 
sistently successful partridge hunters 
are ‘‘natural born’’ and, as such, gen- 
erally do the right thing by instinct and 
not as the result of conscious reason- 
ing—and an instinct is a mighty diffi- 
cult thing to acquire. 

If you are ever out with an oldtimer 
at the grouse hunting game, a man with 
a local reputation as ‘‘partridge 
hunter’’ do not stack your doubtless 
remarkable reasoning powers up 
against the old-timer’s partridge sense 
—instinct, in other words. If the dog 
comes to a point, and the old-timer 
says: 

‘‘T reckon if you circle around care- 
ful to the right and stand near that Lit- 
tle white birch over yonder you'll get a 
good shot si 

Do it. Your own idea may be that the 
bird will fly in exactly the opposite 
direction. Never mind that. Get into 
your position by the little white birch 
and shoot straight if you can—for the 
chances are ten to one the bird will 
come to you. 

Numberless times the writer has been 


grouse shooting—hunting—with old- 
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timers of the sort implied above. And 
a good many times I have been so dead 
sure that the veteran was wrong about 
the course the bird would take that I 
have sneaked quietly to what I thought 
was the proper spot—and practically 
always I have regretted it. 

And when the bird has been flushed, 
and departed unscathed, too far away 
for a shot, do not imagine that your 
weak alibi for not being where you 
were told to go fools the ‘‘old man”’ a 
little bit. Apparently he may accept it; 
but he knows better. Don’t let that 
twinkle in the old-timer’s shrewd gray 
eyes get by you. He knows that you 
have tried to outguess him—and the 
grouse—and that you have failed. But 
he will not say so. 

The ruffed grouse possesses protec- 
tive coloration and, when under fire, 


protective tactics of a strate- 
gical sort; and both of these 
possessions it resorts to. and 
exercises wilfully, and con- 
sciously and deliberately. In 
hunted coverts the grouse is 
constantly on guard, and if 
he gets away from you it is 
because you have failed to 
outguess him. 

I have never had the mat- 
ter of protective coloration 
brought quite so forcefully 
home to me as on an occasion 
during the open season of 
1914. I had been hunting a 
good deal with the scatter- 
gun and for a change took a 
small rifle one afternoon. 
Working along an old log- 
ging road that ran thru some 
fairly well grown second- 
growth, I presently saw at 
no great distance away two 
stumps which looked a lot 
like partridges. Quite a num- 
ber of times, when hunting 
with the rifle, I have fired 
at stumps like that—and 
killed a grouse. 

It is a first-rate plan to 
shoot every stump that looks 
like a grouse, and I always 
do it—it is one of the ways of out- 
guessing the grouse. But on this oc- 
casion, as noted, there was an embar- 
rassment of stumps—two, in fact. 
Under the circumstances it is always 
necessary to act quickly, or the stump 
may suddenly take wing. I picked the 
one which looked the most like a part- 
ridge, and drew a very careful bead on 
it. The two stumps were about three 
feet apart. Just as I was putting the 
final pressure on the trigger the other 
stump sneaked swiftly into the under- 
brush. 

It was an error of judgment between 
firing at a stump that looked like a 
partridge and a partridge that looked 
like a stump—and I do not think that 
in all my grouse-hunting experience a 
bird ever played a meaner trick on me, 
or one I enjoyed so much. There were 
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absolutely no hard feelings on my part. 

If I were a nature fakir, I would in- 
sist that the grouse had with malice 
aforethought selected the position near 
the real stump with intent to confuse 
me. But I am not implying anything of 
the sort. The bird simply stood still, 
with upstretched neck, as grouse fre- 
quently do under like circumstances, 
and the stump just happened to be 
there. 

There is no bettter way of acquiring, 
as far as may be, what I have called 
‘*grouse sense’’ than still-hunting. The 
term still-hunting, when used in connec- 
tion with grouse shooting, is correct 
only to the extent of implying hunting 
without a dog. Otherwise it is a mis- 
nomer. Walking-up the birds is the 


better way of saying it. If the hunter 
proceeds with all the stealth used in 
still-hunting deer, for instance, he will 
walk right by the grouse and never 
know they are there. Grouse flush al- 
most always at sound, occasionally at 
sight, and very rarely, it would seem, 


at scent. Regarding this last, the 
writer does not wish to go on record 
as claiming that grouse ever, indeed, 
flush at scent. But I have sometimes 
had reason to believe they do. 

Here is one of the ways in which the 
grouse generally outguesses the hunter. 

You are working through the woods 
not taking any very particular pains to 
be quiet about it, but not making 
enough noise to alarm birds out of gun- 
shot—which is the way to walk them 
up. You are prepared for and expect- 
ing a straightaway shot or a swinging 
or quartering shot either right or left, 
in case a bird is flushed. Instead—right 
behind you! By the time you have 
pivoted around and are ‘‘organized’’ 
for the shot the grouse has either swung 
out of sight or the shot is a very long 
and hopeless one. 

The bird heard you coming, let you 
walk by within three feet, and when 
you had passed on a distance of any- 
where from five to twenty-five feet, 
took wing and flew straight back away 
from there. 

Of course the question arises: Did 
the grouse consciously and deliberately 
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play this trick—was it a voluntary at- 
tempt to outguess the hunter? It has 
happened to the writer so many times 
that he cannot concede otherwise. 
Obviously the only way of outwitting 
the bird is to be as fully prepared men- 
tally for a grouse rising behind you as 
for one in front. But somehow, as a 
matter of practical shooting psychol- 
ogy, this is a very difficult mental state 
to assume. I would hardly try to 
analyze it, but it would seem that the 
mind automatically follows the eye- 
sight, which, of course, is directed for- 
wards; and no matter how many times 
it has happened before, or how fully 
you may think you are prepared for it, 
when the occasion again arises, you are 
just as much surprised and just as de- 
cidedly thrown off your balance as you 
were when it happened the first time. 
When hunting with a dog, of course, 
the element of surprise, which works 
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so strongly in favor of the bird in situa- 
tions such as the above, is lacking. 
When your dog is pointing a bird, your 
grouse sense is chiefly directed to de- 
termining which way the bird will fly 
—so that you may be in a position for 
a good shot. 

In thick woods, as a general rule, the 
bird will take the line of least resist- 
ence. That is only common-sense. But 


many hunters do not credit the grouse 
with common-sense. Wherefore, when 
the bird departs swiftly in a direction 
quite opposite to the one the hunter 
assumed it would take—with more or 
less foundation for the assumption—he, 
the hunter, is momentarily much dis- 
concerted, and that moment is all the 
bird needs as a very general thing. 
However, what looks like the line of 
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least resistence to the hunter—if he 
stops to figure it out at ali—may not 
so appear to the grouse. And to further 
complicate matters: Do you consider it 
within the reasoning power or the self- 
preservative instinct, call it what you 
will, of the grouse, to religiously avoid 
a certain line of flight because that line 
will almost certainly appear to the 
hunter as the line of least resistance? 
That, in other words, the grouse, guess- 
ing that the hunter is anticipating a 
straight-away flight along an open 
trail, outguesses the sportsman by elect- 
ing to depart in a more difficult but 
much safer path? 
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That is one of the easiest things the 
grouse does. 

And you never can tell. If the bird 
is so located that it can at once jump 
into flight along an open path, it may 
or may not do so. If you guess that 
it will, it usually does not. If you 
guess that the bird will try to out- 
guess you by avoiding the open, nine 
times out of ten the grouse will double- 
cross you by going swiftly on its way 
down the open trail. It is curious how 
easy it is to miss an open shot like 
that! 

But there are other things to be con- 
sidered. One of them is that the ruffed 








RUFFED GROUSE 4 MONTHS OLD. 
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grouse knows you are not in the woods 
for the purpose of eollecting wildflow- 
ers. When the bird hears your khaki 
jeans swishing against the underbrush, 
assuming again that you are walking 
them up, it realizes full well that, to the 
best of your ability, you are gathering 
ruffed grouse, and that it is distinctly 
up to birds of that species, when going 
away from there, to do so in a manner 
best calculated to avoid a following 
ounce-and-an-eighth of birdshot. 

This is best done by departing under 
cover—common-sense again. You can 
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in front of two large pines which grew 
so close together that there was a space 
of less than six inches between the 
trunks. Straight as a die the bird dove 
thru that six-inch opening. I let go 
automatically, as grouse hunters learn 
to do, and got the bird. It was pure 
luck—hard luck for the grouse. Mere 
chance that the center of the charge 
found its way between the tree trunks. 

The above, I admit, is a somewhat 
rarefied instance—but very far from 
being romance. In discussing the tac- 
tics of the ruffed grouse under fire, it 











RUFFED GROUSE 1 DAY OLD. PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE BY C. F. HODGE. 

















guess that the grouse will immediately 
try to throw a protecting screen of tree- 
trunks or thick foliage between you and 
it. This is sometimes accomplished in 
ways which compel you to give a great 
deal of credit to the ruffed grouse. 
An example of this was furnished 
the writer not long ago. I was hunting 
thru an extensive growth of large tama- 
racks in a swamp. The trees grew in- 
terlocked, with only here and there a 
few large pines, and even at midday it 
was almost twilight dark. I was hunt- 
ing without a dog and flushed a grouse 


is not at all necessary to hew away 
from the line of truth to be sufficiently 
spectacular—not if you have had some 
little experience in the game. 

In its anxiety to place some sort of a 
bunker between you and itself a grouse 
will crash right through a thick tangle 
of brittle, dead pine twigs and small 
branches. It will also dive through a 
seemingly impossible screen of inter- 
meshed foliage. Moreover 

If there is a fairly large tree located, 
we will say, in a small opening in the 
woods, and if there is a grouse at the 
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foot of the tree, how many times out of 
fifty will the grouse flush from the 
same side of the tree you are on? 

Once—perhaps. 

The other forty-nine times it will rise 
on the opposite side of the tree from 
you, and by the time you have jumped 
aside to get a chance at the bird, it is 
safely across the opening. 

There is nothing mysterious or super- 
natural about this. It is merely a mat- 
ter of the bird’s sneaking around be- 
hind the tree before rising—when, that 
is, you are approaching in a way to 
make the move somewhat desirable 
from the view-point of the grouse. It 
is one of the commonplace ways in 
which the ruffed grouse outguesses 
you—if you don’t watch out. 

If you have marked the bird down 
and know it is ‘‘sitting’’ near the tree, 
do not walk right up to it. Circle the 


tree a reasonable distance away. The 
farther you are from the tree the less it 
will obscure your vision. And when the 
bird gets up the chances are you will 


have a fair shot. 

Of course, shooting sitting or perch- 
ing grouse, with the shotgun, is not 
done—theoretically. Practically, there 
are times when it is done without com- 
punction. The North Woods camper 
who in all probability is not an expert 
wing-shot, and who for days has been 
existing upon brook trout and bacon, is 
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surely warranted in picking up a plump 
grouse or two in the manner most cal- 
culated to bring results. And even at 
that it sometimes requires quick think- 
ing. 

In fact, there is no better example of 
the battle of wits between the ruffed 
grouse and the grouse-hunter than 
when the sportsman, or pot-hunter for 
the time being, has seen a partridge fly 
up into a tree. If the hunter is wise 
he knows that the bird will perch close 
up to the tree-trunk. Generally, when 
grouse ‘‘tree,’’ it is in fairly large and 
thickly growing timber. Consequently, 
as, for instance, in a patch of pines or 
hemlocks, the light is usually quite dim. 
It is difficult to ‘‘make out’’ the bird. 

You approach the tree, where you 
have located the bird, with primeval 
stealth. You scan every branch, work- 
ing around the tree without a sound. 

B’rer Grouse he lay low. 

Presently, close to the tree-trunk—is 
it the stub of a broken branch? 

You fix your eyes upon it. Slowly, 
very slowly, the stub changes to a part- 
ridge, immobile, tremorless. 

Br-r-r-r-r ! 

It is a fact well-known to students of 
grouse-psychology that a _ perching 
grouse almost always anticipates recog- 
nition by the hunter by the very small 
fraction of a second which saves its 
life. 














ALASKA’S BIG BIRDS. 


Photo taken by Andrew Simons at the nesting place, showing young cormorants at Ski- 
lak Lake, Kenai Peninsula. 





THE LIFE STORY OF A COYOTE 


FRED J. RICHARD 


The author is a member of the company of Frost & Richard, guides, of 
Cody, Wyo., and many years ago, before engaging in the guiding business, 
he and his partner, Ned W. Frost, occupied their winters in the pursuit of 
trapping coyotes, bobcats, lynx, lions, foxes, etc. Mrs. Richard, in describing 
their work in this direction, writes as follows: 

“The boys used to trap from about Thanksgiving till the middle of Feb- 
rutry. At that time the State paid $1.25 bounty; the sheepmen, for whom 
they trapped, a private bounty of $3.00, and the hides we used to sell for 
from $3.50 to $5.00. We reckoned that each coyote meant $8.00, and between 
them the boys used to clear about $2,500.00 in less than three months. It 
was fearful work, tho, for the stormy, bad days were the best days at the 
traps, and Mrs. Frost and I were heartsick every time either of our boys 
started out for a long, cold ride all alone. We are glad it is over for good, 


I can tell you!” 


‘*Looks like a coyote,’’ said a trapper 
to himself one bright spring morning as 
his eyes rested on a litter of small 
bones which by its freshness told only 
too plainly of a recent kill. ‘‘ Judging 
from that work, there must be a den 
close. I wish there was a little more 
moisture in the ground to make track- 
ing easier,’’ he continued, as he circled 
his find several times without discover- 
ing a footprint. Suddenly in a bare 
place his keen eyes detected two faint 
tracks. Taking the general direction of 
these, he walked a short distance and 
began studying the ground closely 
again, but nothing was to be seen. 

‘‘Guess that is a cute old girl, all 
right, and it will take some skill, if I 
am to land her,’’ he muttered as he 
again began circling. 

On a tiny mound, he came upon a 
nest. ‘‘Well, I’ve found the lookout 
where the old lady lies on guard while 
her pups caper in the sunshine,’’ he 
said, ‘‘judging from the roughness of 
that cafion, the den must be down 
there.’”’ 

Going down to its bottom which was 
covered with scrub cedar and bull- 
pines, he watched the ground for signs. 
He had taken but a few steps, when 
tracks became so plentiful, going in 
every direction, crossing and recrossing 
each other, that it was impossible to 
follow out any of them. So he started 
to look under every brush and rock. 
At last he found the den carefully hid- 
den under a boulder and situated in 
such a way that to smoke out its in- 
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habitants was impossible. ‘‘Oh, I’ll get 
you fellows, anyway,’’ whispered the 
trapper to himself. Then, he lighted a 
small fire, cut a pole and gathered 
some gum from a nearby pine tree. 
This latter he heated over the fire and 
smeared on the end of the pole. 

Thus armed, he approached the den. 
Reaching his stick into the opening, he 
felt something soft and _ shrinking. 
Quickly twisting the pole two or three 
times, he drew out a frightened pup 
whose soft fur and loose skin had 
wound itself around the sticky probe. 
. Again and again he thrust the gum- 
my pole into the den giving it the same 
quick twists and each time his efforts 
was rewarded by a small ball of gray 
fur, each of which in turn, he dis- 
patched and skinned out till five soft 
hides lay in a pile beside him. ‘‘Ten 
dollars bounty money,’’ chuckled this 
commercial Samaritan of the sheepmen 
to himself as he slung the hides to his 
shoulder and started for his horse 
where he had left him more than two 
hours before, his bridle reins hanging 
loosely at his feet. 

Had he prodded a bit more carefully, 
that bounty money might have been 
twelve, for at the very farthest end of 
the den, still another grey body lay 
quivering with fear at every shrill note 
of the trapper’s gay whistling, as he 
gradually went out of hearing. 

Mother Coyote, returning from a 
long hunt, with a lamb for her family’s 
breakfast, hurried to her lookout to see 
that all was well before venturing to 
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her den. As she reached it, the odor of 
her greatest natural enemy, man, as- 
sailed her. The lamb dropped from her 
mouth and she bounded quickly away, 
for there he was, coming up the trail 
toward her. A burning sensation and 
a deafening report gave wings to her 
feet as she ran zigzagging away. Twice 
more a cloud of dust flew up about her 
heels and that sharp report made her 
leap into even greater speed. Reaching 
a little draw, she ran down it for a 
short distance, up a side draw to its 
head and quickly over a divide into 
another which put her beyond the reach 
of her pursuer. 

After traveling some distance, she 
came to a pool where she drank and 
lay down in the cool water, for she was 
fagged and worn. Now the burning 
pain in her side returned and she re- 
membered that sharp report and the 
ache that had followed it. As she lay 
gently licking the long, raking wound 
the bullet had made, her pain and fear 
gradually subsided and her thoughts 
returned with great intensity to her lit- 
tle ones, in their den over the ridge, 
but in the brilliant sunlight she was 
afraid to venture forth to go to them. 

As the rosy clouds of the setting sun 
faded slowly into silver and a pale 
young moon thrust her slender boat- 
shape above the horizon, Mother Coyote 
started in a semi-circle for her de- 
spoiled home. Reaching a point a quar. 
ter of a mile away from it on the op- 
_ posite side, she raised her head in a 
sepulchral wail for help. This was 
answered afar off to the right. Another 
hollow call brought a reply from still 
another direction. From moment to 
moment these cries came closer to the 
mother, whose distress had brought 
them into being, until a listener might 
well imagine that a dozen gray shad- 
ows made up the doleful chorus, in- 
stead of the three lithe figures which 
for a moment stood silhouetted against 
the pearly skyline. 

Then as by a given signal, all was 
silent as death for her companions as 
well, as she realized the necessity, as 
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they slowly circled the den in different 
directions, stopping every few yards to 
sniff the air and keenly eye imaginary 
ohjects. Mother Coyote, pressed by 
anxiety for her little fellows, now made 
a straight line for her den. There just 
outside its threshold lay the remains 
of her once happy family. Her hair 
stiffened as she took a step closer and 
then ancther. Her delicate nose pointed 
far forward in an effort to see into the 
hole when a commotion on the hillside 
behind her caused her to leap lightly 
into the shadow of a nearby sagebrush. 
Slipping silently from one brush to 
another, she quickly left the caion and 
came upon her two recent companions 
who were fighting it out as to which 
should have the lamb she had dropped 
that morning. 

Again she returned to the draw. 
Reaching a point where she could see 
into the mouth of the den, she gave a 
low eall. After waiting a moment, she 
called louder. This was answered by 
the pup coming to the opening, but the 
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HUNT. 


sight of his brothers and sisters sent 
him flying back again. Hunger was 


stronger than fright, however, and 
another call from his mother brought 
him back again, to the mouth of the 
den. The mother crouched, each muscle 
tense, gave a leap which landed her 
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SHE RAISED HER HEAD IN A SEPULCHRAL WAIL FOR HELP. 


beside her offspring. Catching him in 
her mouth, she sprang back to the 
shadows of the brush and with all 
speed left the cafion and its tragedy 
behind. 

At dawn, hungry and tired, they 
came upon a band of sheep asleep on 
their bed ground. Assuring herself that 
the herder was asleep in his tent, she 
gave the pup his first lesson in the 
ways of coyotes after meat. That night, 
refreshed after a long day of sleep, 
they returned to the band for another 
sheep for supper. After circling the 
sheep at a distance to make sure that 
the herder and his dogs slept, they 
crept close in toward the band, going 
very quietly. 

But the pup was very hungry and 
his memory of the morning meal 
loomed large, so he broke from his 
mother and rushed boldly for the band. 

An old ewe lying at the edge of the 
herd, saw him come bounding toward 
her. She jumped up and ran madly 
among her sleeping companions. In a 
second there was a general disturbance 
with a tinkling of bells which quickly 
brought the herder and his dogs on the 
scene. The latter spying the coyotes, 
instantly gave chase. The pup was soon 
overhauled and a’snap on his flank 
caused him to turn and fight. The dogs 
were making short work of the little 
fellow when a helping hand from his 


mother turned the 
tables, causing both 
dogs to run for camp. 
Bleeding and sore, 
but a much wiser 
pup, he followed at 
the heels of his moth- 
er to the top of a 
nearby hill where 
they raised their 
voices in protest to 
their great spirit, the 
moon. Then gnawing 
hunger again set 
them hunting for 
whatever live thing 
they might find. 
Slowly searching 
among the sagebrush 
for rabbits or mice, Mother Coyote 
suddenly smelled something which 
brought her to a direct halt. Not 
wishing to again take a chance on their 
supper thru her pup’s inexperience, she 
led him back some distance and lay 
down as if to sleep. Lacerated and 
tired, this was most acceptable to her 





‘son who, after carefully licking his 


sores, fell fast asleep. Then his mother 
arose and crept quietly away. Almost 
immediately she returned, roused her 
little one, and they feasted on some 
young sage-grouse. 

Many hungry nights ensued, for the 
herder, warned by the daring of the 
coyotes, had put flags and lanterns 
about his bedground, which put fear 
into the heart of the mother. At last a 
night came when not a rabbit nor a 
mouse could they find and the fierce 
hunger of the fast growing pup must 
be satisfied. So they again visited the 
sheep band. With great misgivings, the 
mother passed between two flags to 
find with great rejoicing that they 
were not alive. She got a fat lamb, and 
for many nights thereafter she re- 
turned for, and procured another. 

One night with her pup, now almost 
fullgrown, beside her, as she ap- 
proached the band she smelled fresh 
blood. Going to investigate, she 
found a piece of a freshly killed 
mutton whose odor mingled with 
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that of steel. Stepping back, she 
gave her son a quick snap just as he 
was reaching for a mouthful. He 
jumped sharply away. Smelling cau- 
tiously about, she located the trap, 
daintily removed the dirt from the 
spring and gave her companion his first 
lesson in traps and how to avoid them. 
Then they proceeded to the edge of the 
band and took their usual dole, a lamb. 

As the nights were growing colder 
and the keen frost brought with it a 
suggestion of snow, the herder one day 
started his band for their winter range 
in the lower country. 

Finding that their base of supplies 
had deserted them, the coyotes started 
promptly in the trail of the departing 
sheep, for lambs are toothsome and 
easily procured. After traveling for 
several hours they came on three ewes 
with their lambs that had strayed from 
the main band and become lost in the 
tall sagebrush. The sheep, unaccus- 
tomed to being in such small numbers, 
were standing huddled in a group fac- 
ing out, their lambs in the center. 


Mother Coyote well remembered an 
experience she had had with a big ram 
she had attacked when he was facing 
her, so now she ran close around the 
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little group, giving one shrill yelp after 
another until the poor frightened 
things broke and ran in every direc- 
tion. Closing in on a big ewe, she 
caught her by the ham, holding on till 
the pup, who was keen to help, did 
likewise. Then she let go. His sharp 
fangs sank deep into the warm flesh 
and tore out a great muscle which ren- 
dered the leg useless. The victim sank 
to the ground and the mother jumped 
in and cut her throat. Instantly leaving 
the dying thing, she ran to another, 
causing the pup to do his level best to 
keep up with her. Anxious to see to 
what extent her pupil had benefited by 
her teachings, she fell back just as her 
son closed in on another trembling vic- 
tim in precisely the manner she had 
done. He speedily accomplished the 
killing, so she let him finish the entire 
bunch, deaf to the pitiful bleating of 
each. As he was tearing away the last 
lamb’s throat, she, eager for her sup- 
per, pulled away the wool and skin and 
tore out great mouthfuls as she dodged 
the kicks of the dying creature. 

Supper over, they licked the blood 
from their coats and started for a last 
survey of their evening’s kill, trotting 
from one to another with keen enjoy- 











PART OF A WINTER CATCH OF COYOTES, CATS, ETC., MADE BY THE AUTHOR AND HIs 
PARTNER WHEN THEY WBRE TRAPPING IN WYOMING. 





COYOTE PUPPIES IN DEN IN MONTH OF JUNE. 


ment. One old ewe’s trail they followed 
by her blood to quite some distance, 
where she had dropped dead in an ef- 
fort to follow her lamb. Then they 
headed for their den, little knowing 
that that night’s work would make a 
great change in their future. 

The next morning the camp tender, 
returning for a wagon left at the old 
camp, came upon the torn and mangled 
members of the band. With an oath, he 
resolved to make those coyotes pay 
dear for that feed. He immediately 
went for some traps, one of which he 
set at each carcass, except the last, 
which was some distance off; at this 
one he made a double setting. 

As the sun, in a flood of golden 
glory, settled slowly down beyond the 
distant, jagged mountains the mother 
and son returned to the scene of out- 
rage for their evening meal. Reaching 
the fitst of their victims, the scent of 
man @ame sharply to the experienced 
mother, She cautiously stepped about, 
smeliifig for a trap. This she unearthed 
and phtowed to her son. At each carcass 


she revealed another steel monster until 
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she reached the final one, the distant 
ewe. Here again she commenced care- 
fully uncovering the chain when 
‘‘click’’ went the second trap and she 
was caught by a hind foot in its strong 
teeth. 

With a howl of pain she leapt high 
into the air, coming to a sudden stop 
at the chain’s end. Backward she fell 
only to rise again instantly, lunging 
one way and then another, in a frantic 
effort to escape. This proving of no 
avail, she tore wildly at the trap, break- 
ing her cruel teeth, but no nearer free- 
dom did she find herself. Then she fell 
to tearing at the surrounding brush 
until crazed by pain and exhaustion 
she sank down, pulling and tearing at 
her own hide till searcely any hair re- 
mained. Her pup, now that she had 
become more quiet, feasted gluttonous- 
ly from the careass by the side of his 
captive parent, and wondered vaguely 
why she made no attempt to return to 
their den as the night wore by. 

Early next morning the camp-tender 
returned to his traps. As he rode-up 
the coyote renewed her efforts to get 
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away, jumping, biting, lunging and 
snarling. As a last resort, she began 
twisting around and around in an ef- 
fort to break off the leg. How it hurt 
—but fear of the approaching horse- 
man was worse. The bone snapped and 
desperately she tore at the flesh and 
cords that stood between her and free- 
dom, but the trapper, seeing her inten- 
tion, drew his rifle and shot her dead. 

Vindictively he cursed her and her 
kind as he removed the pelt. While so 
occupied he heard a sharp bark and 
there, just out of range, on a prairie 
dog town, stood another coyote. ‘‘Her 
pup, probably,’’ he muttered, as he re- 
set his trap. 

When the trapper had gone the pup 
stole quickly back to where his moth- 
er’s careass lay. The sight brought 
back a fearful picture of long ago. 
Crazed with fright, he flew on and on 
until he reached the den, where he 
scratched the litter into shape and lay 
down. Sleep he could not, for his 
mother’s glassy eyes stared at him, her 
broken teeth and naked body set his 
nerves aquiver. With a bound he left 
the den which had been their home. 

As he traveled into far, strange lands 
new ideas possessed him and he found 
pleasure in being alone in his hunting 
and feasting. 

Early one morning, while trotting 
along, he came upon a small band of 
animals grazing harmlessly over the 
range. They were quite unlike any- 
thing he had seen before. The slender 
graceful bodies were covered with 
beautifully striped hair instead of wool. 
The legs were very long. 

*‘Odd kind of sheep,’’ thought the 
rover, ‘‘but they ought to make good 
eating.’’ So he ran swiftly toward 
them, watching them bunch up as they 
got his scent. This was a familiar move. 
Without his mother to restrain him, he 
quickly jumped in, expecting them to 
scatter to the wind. 

Instantly an old doe was on him, her 
sharp hoofs cutting deep into his back. 
Howling with pain, he ran at full speed, 
but those long, slender legs could make 
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even better time than he, and easily 
the old doe kept up with him, beating 
a tattoo on his wounded back until he 
found shelter in some tall sage-brush. 
That night he traveled far from those 
capable defenders. 

Twelve snows had passed and the 
antelope herd had greatly increased in 
number when a gray, old coyote with 
teeth worn and minus a leg, came trot- 
ting back across his old range. Unlike 
his attack of long ago, when in his im- 
agination he could easily slaughter the 
band, he determined to try for just one 
tiny antelope kid to appease his ever 
ravenous appetite. Keeping a hundred 
yards or more behind the band, he fol- 
lowed them all day in their wander- 
ings, until they bedded down for 
the night. Slipping in from the 
windward he carefully located a kid 
lying beside its mother. There was 
a gray flash, a bleat of pain, and 
the entire herd was running in 
every direction to locate the intruder. 
But years of experience had made him 
wise beyond measure and he had dis 
appeared as quickly as he had come. 
with the knowledge that the kid was 
hamstrung and would be his tomorrow. 
At daylight he again took the trail of 
the grazing band, ever watching one 
that limped along on three legs and 
which, worn out finally, lay down tc 
rest a possible two hundred yards from 
the rest of the band. Slipping fror 
sagebrush to sagebrush, he came upon 
it. In a flash he had torn out its throat 
and disappeared. 

Bleating wildly, it struggled to its 
feet, to meet the wildly oncoming, 
stomping herd, who were challenging 
the enemy they could not see. For an 
instant she stood, with her dainty legs 
braced far apart, her head drooping 
low, frothy blood running from her 
mouth and nose, then she dropped to 
the ground, kicked out a time or two, 
stretched each muscle, and the lovely 
tawny body relaxed. Each antelope 
now delicately approached the little 
creature, smelled of it fearfully and 
broke into a wild run, leaving the as- 
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sailant to enjoy his evening meal in 
peace. 

Next day a trapper, riding his circle 
of traps, came upon a trail of blood 
which led him to the remains of a half- 
eaten carcass. ‘‘Coyote,’’ said he to 
himself as he rode off. Next morning 
he returned with two traps which he 
carefully set at the remains of the little 
antelope. 

As the full bright moon cast its sil- 
very light over the broad plains of 
sagebrush, Mr. Coyote returned for his 
supper. Making his usual circle, he 
smelled man. Carefully advancing, he 
located the traps, and feasted from be- 
tween them, making as few tell-tale 
tracks as possible, for had he not often 
feasted on tempting morsels set out to 
lure such as he to the fate of his 
mother? 

‘*Well, how is that for nerve,’’ said 
the trapper next morning, as he read 
the tracks and signs. ‘‘Came in and 
filled up as if there hadn’t been a trap 
within a mile.’’ Taking up a trap, he 


? 


set it unbaited twenty feet away be- 
tween two large sagebrushes where the 
tracks told him the coyote had come in 
the night before. 


As the morning light stretched 
across the broad plain, driving before 
it the friendly shadows of the night, it 
fell full upon the veteran marauder held 
fast in a band of steel. An hour later 
the returning trapper found the ground 
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and brush torn up and a broken chain, 
but coyote and trap were gone. Taking 
up the trail, he followed his prey to a 
gulch, where he had been joined by 
two other coyotes, who had stayed with 
him for a while and then had gone off 
in different directions, thus hoping to 
throw him off the track. But the tell- 
tale track of the dragging chain made 
it easy to follow the cute old fellow he 
was after. Easily he tracked him to the 
badland wash wherein was his den. 

The entrance to the den was so small 
that the trapper removed his coat and 
vest before entering it. He carefully 
pushed his rifle before him. He had 
gone but a few feet when the passage 
opened into a large chamber. 

Standing up, he spied his quarry 
crouched in a far corner where a ray of 
light from a crevice in the top touched 
him on the neck. A.glance told the 
trapper that to discharge his gun in 
such a place might cause a cave-in. So, 
crawling out again, he located the tiny 
opening in the top and gauging his 
shot by the slant of the sun, he pulled 
the trigger. 

After waiting for a few minutes to 
see whether or not the hunted one 
would come creeping out from his den, 
he again entered the hole, and there, 
stark and dead, the unfriendly light of 
the dancing sunbeam rested lightly on 
his sharp ears; he, the ever predatory, 
lay harmless at last. 

















THE AUTHOR AND HIS PARTNER PACKING THEIR OUTFIT TO A BEAR CAMP. 


HUNTING A BEAR BY THE CAMP-FIRE 


W. A. HILLIS 


In February, 1884, Al Dalton and I 
had out a line of traps on Bull River 
and some of its tributaries in North- 
western Montana. We had one main 
camp from which we could work. We 
started out one morning together to put 


out a new line over the main divide . 


down into a country new to us. There 
was about five feet of new snow on the 
ground, which made traveling very 
difficult. 

We were each equipped with a pair 
of bear-paw-shape web snowshoes, and 
getting everything ready the night be- 
fore, we started on our road long be- 
fore daylight, with about ninety pounds 
each, including traps, blanket and grub 
enough to last three days, one rifle, an 
ax and a little rat-terrier, we called 
‘‘Cutoff,’’ because he had a short tail. 
_ Whether it had been cut off or he had 


been born with it short I never knew, 
as he belonged to Al. 

We followed up a small side stream 
until we got to the main divide, which 
we reached about noon. It was storm- 
ing and blowing so we could locate our- 
selves only by compass. 

We struck out after crossing the 
divide down hill. Soon we were in a 
ravine with thick, heavy timber, and 
there ran onto fresh marten and fisher 
sign. We set a line of traps as we went 
along. By dark we had our line out, 
and found a large cedar tree with thick 
foliage, limbs low and reaching down 
near the ground, making a dandy shel 
ter to camp under. This tree was about 
six feet in diameter with a large 
swelled butt. We soon had a roaring 
camp fire going and by this time it was 


quite dark. 
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While we were getting camp fixed, 
Cutoff, the dog, kept growling and 
walking around the tree with his hair 
standing on end. At first we did not 
pay much attention to him; but at last 
I said to Al, ‘‘ What is the matter with 
Cutoff? this camp doesn’t seem to suit 
him.’’ Al ealled to the dog, ‘‘ What is 
it? Go get it.’’ On getting this order 
the dog flew at the roots of the tree 
and began to bark and scratch and was 
very much excited. We could not at 
first figure out what was up. AI said, 
‘‘T never saw that dog act like that un- 
less he was after a bear.’’ More to hu- 
mor him than anything else, I picked 
up the ax and sounded the tree. It 
sounded hollow, so I started chopping 
and in a few licks I had a hole eut into 
the hollow. The tree was just a shell, 
about five inches thick with a big hol 
low inside. 

I cut the hole in about three feet 
from the ground. When I had gotten 
the hole cut in to the hollow, I ran the 
ax-handle down in the hole and began 


punching something soft; at same time 
I started something else that was sure 


alive. I called to Al to bring a torch 
from the fire and on looking in the hole 
we could see two little green balls of 
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fire, looking at us from the inside. 

We both spoke at the same time, ‘‘A 
bear.’’ We hastily held a council of 
war and decided to cut the hole big 
enough to let the bear out. 

All sign of any hole or how he had 
got in the tree was filled up by dirt and 
snow. He had evidently dug in under 
the tree when he had gone in for win- 
ter quarters, in the fall, and filled the 
hole behind him. 

In a few minutes I had the hole cut 
about twenty inches in diameter, and we 
tried every way to induce Mr. Bear to 
come out of his hole. I cut in at the op- 
posite side of the tree so I could get a 
pole in to prod him, but he would only 
fight the stick and growl, and some- 
times bawl. All the time Al was stand- 
ing guard at the big hole with rifle 
ready to take a poke at Mr. Bear’s 
head as soon as he stuck it out of the 
hole. 

The next move we made we decided 
to smoke him out, but the smoke would 
only make him cough. I had dropped 
fire into his bed and soon it got afire. 

We then could see the size of the 
bear. He was about a two hundred 
pound black bear. We were very de- 
sirous of saving that fine black pelt and 





FIVE BEARS KILLED BY THE AUTHOR AND HIS PARTNER AT ONE TIME. 


NOT A SINGLE 


BEAR ESCAPED OUT OF THE BUNCH. 
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to kill him in the tree, which we could 
easily have done after the tree got 
afire, would have singed the fur of the 
pelt and spoiled it. 

About this time, Al hollowed, ‘‘He’s 
coming out!’’ I answered, ‘‘Let him 
get half out before shooting him so he 
will not fall back in the fire.’’ 

The bear by this time had got his 
head and front feet out of the hole far 
enough to take a swat at Cutoff. who 
had made a frontal attack on Bruin, 
and Al, who was standing only a few 
yards away, took a crack at Mr. Bear’s 
noodle. 
jumped in and grabbed one of the 
bear’s front paws to keep him from fall- 
ing back into the fire. Al dropped his 
gun and came to my assistance. We soon 
had Mr. Bear lying out on the snow. 
We not only had a fine pelt but had 
some fine fat bear bacon to cook our 
beans in and to fry our potatoes in, 
which beats Armour’s product a city 
block. 

Also we had bear chops and steaks 
My ex- 


which came in mighty handy. 
perience has led me to believe that a 
man will travel farther and stand more 
hardships when eating bear meat than 
on any other kind of game meat. 


At the crack of the gun, I- 
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W. A. HILLIS, THE AUTHOR, 
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Who has engaged in various occupations, includ- 
ing trapping, hunting, mining, timber cruising and 
selling arms and ammunition, and who is credited 
with having killed hundreds of bears. 


Up to this time I had believed a 
bear, when hibernating, especially 
when first taken out of their winter 
quarters, would be stupid or in a 
trance, but this bear and others I have 
taken out of their winter quarters were 
very much alive and onto their jobs. 














ALASKA’S NOBLE BIG BROWN BEARS. 


A couple of brown bears killed in spring of 1915, on a hunting trip on the Kenai Penin- 
sula, Alaska. Compts. Andrew Simons 
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The Sun-Kissed West 


I can find no true expression, 
In the texts of my possession, 
That will tell you of the land that is the best; 
Of the land that’s dipped in sunshine, 
Where there’s cactus, sage and lupine, 
Of that sun-kissed, golden empire called the West. 


Where the sun each night in glee, 
Sets on fire the whole blue sea, 
Ah! My heart calls for its beauty and its rest; 
Take me back once more to dwell, 
In that land I love so well, 
To that sun-kissed, golden empire called the West. 


Where the heart o’erflows with pleasure, 
Out where health, not wealth, is treasure, 
To the land where friendship greets your every quest; 
Across the Rockies’ borderline, 
For that paradise I pine, 
For that sun-kissed, golden empire called the West. 


Aye, the heart will know no pain, 
As one tramps o’er hill and plain, 
Of the land whose splendid make-up’s surely blest; 
Yes the days I’ll ne’er repent, 
Were the happy ones I spent 
In that sun-kissed, golden empire called the West. 


Where contentment reigns supreme, 
Out where justice reigns as queen, 
And the whispering pine trees sweetly manifest 
Of the land without a flaw, 
Where the mightier love is law, 
Of that sun-kissed golden empire called the West. 


And I hope when I grow old, 
I may die near Nature’s gold, 
And be buried on some mountain’s highest crest; 
Near the wild Pacific’s shore, 
May I lie forevermore, 
In that sun-kissed golden empire called the West. 


DET J. C. SMITH. 
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NATURE'S PLAN IN RELATION TO OUR 


FAUNA AND FIRMA 


A. C. ROWELL 


PART II—CONCLUSION 


We might have some difficulty if we 
were to try to prove that venomous 
snakes hold an important place in na- 
ture, so we will allow any one that 
chooses to put them in the accident 
class. But one thing to be said in their 
favor is that they make large animals 
careful about where they step, and in 
that way prevent the heedless tramp- 
ling of vegetation, birds’ nests, young 
birds, reptiles and small animals. Much 
more might be said to show that all 
sorts of snakes are of use to Nature, 
but, since man objects to having his 
heels swelled up with snake bites, we 
will admit that it is man’s nature to 
displace snakes in every place that he 
can. 

Blood-sucking insects doubtless are 
of some importance to nature, other 
than to merely add to the amount of 
life that the earth supports, but to 
spend many words on them would be 
more tiresome than instructive, and not 
at all interesting. 

Many of the stinging insects are of 
great use to nature, and among the 
most important are the honey-bees. No 
matter what the altitude, nor how se- 
vere the climate, if flowers bloom 
bees will be found gathering honey and 
carrying pollen from one bloom to 
another. Without the bees many of the 
blooms could not become fertilized and 
many of the plants could bear no seeds 
and would soon go out of existence. 
Besides the honey-bees there are wasps, 
of all sorts, that sting and are of use 
to Nature. They are of use in control- 
ling the increase of certain. other in- 
sects. Some of them destroy flies; 
some others destroy spiders, and yet 
others destroy worms that feed on veg- 
etation. Some varieties of them, tho 


the stings of these may be questioned, 
deposit their eggs in decaying wood 





and, thru the work of their larvae in 
the wood, hasten the decaying process 
and help nature to convert the wood 
into soil. This is important to the ex- 
tent, at least, that it shortens the time 
that the decaying wood is exposed to 
the danger of fire. 

Before we go any further we had best 
inquire into the effect of forest fires, 
and see whether or not it is worth while 
to prevent them, and see whether it is 
important to have dead trees converted 
into soil instead of having the largest 
portion of their substance carried away 
in the form of smoke and gases. In 
running thru a living forest, fire sends 
up a volume of smoke that spreads for 
hundreds of miles. It kills or drives 
away every living thing in the forest. 
It leaves a few bushels of wind-blown 
ashes among rock that were buried 
with leaf mould, and leaves a forest of 
sound, standing, dead trees that, until 
they are down, are a menace to any 
life, either animal or vegetable, that 
ventures into the forest. So long as 
fire does not again get into the forest 
before the dead trees are converted into 
soil, another forest will cover the 
burned area in the course of a century 
or two and Nature will not sustain a 
severe loss. But, if fire does get into 
the burned area while the dead forest 
is in existence, it will leave only a 
sifting of ashes to show for thousands 
of years of Nature’s best efforts. The 
soil that will not burn will be baked. 
the ashes will be carried away by wind 
and water and deposited in places 
where they will do no good. There will 
be no shelter to protect young trees, 
and the starting of a new forest in the 
place will be slower than the first start- 
ing of a forest on a rocky barren. In 
fact, there are large areas in the Rocky 


Mountains that have been so thoroly 
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TREE THAT IS BEING CUT DOWN BY ANTS. 
NOTE PILE OF “SAWDUST” THROWN 
OUT AT FOOT OF TREE. 


burned that another forest will not take 
possession. In these areas there are 
scattering clumps of trees growing in 
the places where large stones and 
guiches afforded shelter for young 
trees and caused ashes to collect. The 
burned soil supports some vegetation 
and in many places is covered with sod 
and new soil, and it is probable that in 
time it will again bear forest. Where 
the wind blows_a forest down, and fire 
does not get into it, there is no loss to 
Nature, and a new forest, under the 
protection of the down trees, will start 
at once and grow faster and more 
thrifty than under any other condi- 
tions. Ants in the forest are of impor- 
tance in hastening the decay of dead 
trees, and converting them into plant 
food. Many dead pines contain so 





much pitch in the roots and lower part 
of the trunks that they will not decay 
and fall in fifty years, but these pitchy 
trees are the very ones that ants most 
prefer to work in, and they nearly 
always cut away so much of the wood 
below the upper snow line that the tree 
falls within a few years of the time it 
dies. When the dead trees are down 
they no longer interfere with the new 
growth that is taking their place, and 
after they are down the ants, and other 
wood borers, continue to work in them 
and not only add a good share of the 
wood to the soil in the form of dust, 
but also allow moisture to get into the 
wood and decay it. So long as the 
ants do not increase beyond bounds 
their work is good, but should their 
enemies be removed so that they could 
increase without hindrance they would 
outstrip their natural food supply and 
attack living trees—what is true of 
ants, in this respect, is true of other 
wood-borers that prefer to work in 
dead wood.. Besides working to the ad- 
vantage of the forests. in converting 
dead wood into plant food, certain of 
the ants prey on other insects and pre- 
vent them from increasing to a harm- 
ful extent. The insects that wasps 
(hornets) and ants prey upon have im- 
portant places in nature, when kept 
within bounds, and must not be too 
greatly reduced in numbers, so that in 
order to keep a balance the hornets and 
ants must be controlled, and because 
they are so abundant they are an im- 
portant food supply to the animals and 
birds that control them. Ants and hor- 
nets are preyed upon to some extent by 
birds and small animals, but their chief 
enemy, in North America, is the bear. 
The bear can keep these insects withiv 
bounds by destroying such of them as 
come within his reach, but he can not 
reduce them to a harmful extent he- 
cause there is always a large per cent 
of them that he can not reach. Anis 
and other wood-borers are safe from 
bears so long as they are working in 
sound wood, where Nature requires 
them, but when the logs that they are 
working in become decayed and nearly 
worked out, bears can get at and de- 
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stroy them, thus destroying those 
colonies of ants that have done their 
useful part, and that might otherwise 
do harm. Bears (now that we have 
them in hand we may as well finish 
with them) could hardly be numerous 
enough to be harmful to Nature, be- 
cause there is a large per cent of every- 
thing that they prey upon that they 
cannot possibly get at, and in every 
case where they might displace other 
beasts they would take the place of the 
other beasts in Nature’s plan. While 
the bear has no enemy, except man, and 
his food is so various that the supply 
is almost unlimited, he is so well con- 
trolled by his breeding habits that he 
can not increase beyond bounds— 
where bears have never been molested 
by man they fully occupy their place, 
but the majority of them are old bears, 
and a large per cent of these are males. 
The old males leave the dens in the 
spring earlier than females with young, 
and their first move is to scour the 
country for animals that have died dur- 
ing the winter. On these rounds in 
search of meat they often find females 
in the dens with young cubs, and 
wherever they can they kill and eat the 
eubs. This habit is hardly a controlling 
factor where bears have been greatly 
reduced in numbers by traps, because 
the surplus of old males are the first to 
be caught, but under natural conditions 
st is a controlling factor and keeps the 
death rate about equal to the births. 
We can hardly admire this habit of 
bears, and might think that Nature 
would find a better method, but here 
again we must consider that Nature is 
concerned only with results and takes 
this method to control an animal that 
would pass all bounds if allowed to 
breed and increase as freely as is the 
C2er. In addition to preying upon in- 
sects, bears are of use to Nature in con- 
vrolling the increase of burrowing 
rodents that work entirely below the 
surface of the soil, and so escape the 
attention of most beasts of prey. In 
capturing these rodents the bear stirs 
a great deal of soil and buries a great 
deal of vegetable matter, thereby aid- 
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ing certain plants that grow only where 
something or other has stirred the soil. 
(These same plants are of importance 
in providing the chief food supply of 
certain small birds at seasons when in- 
sects are not to be had.) Bears devour 
any animal that they find dead, and in 
this way deprive carnivora of much 
prey, and aid Nature in controlling 
beasts that depend on flesh for a food 
supply. At first thought this does not 
seem to be of much importance, but the 
matter has been demonstrated in the 
Rocky Mountains to a point that proves 
that bears aid Nature greatly in con- 
trolling the coyote. Wherever bears 
have been so nearly exterminated that 
they do not eat the animals that die in 
the forests, the animals are not entire- 
ly eaten, by beasts and birds, at the 
time of their death and a portion of 
each carcass dries and is left. Then in 
winter when coyotes face starvation 
they dig thése dried scraps out of the 
snow, where moisture has softened 
them, and manage to subsist at a time 
when they would otherwise starve to 
death. It is only at certain times that 
coyotes depend on the scraps of car- 
casses that they dig out of the snow, 
but without these scraps they could not 
winter in the mountains, on account of 
the periods of soft, deep snow that pre- 
vent them from taking other prey. 

The lower country always has as 
many coyotes as it will support, and 
the coyotes that are in the mountains 
exist only because man has made room 
for them by killing the carnivora that 
naturally belongs in the mountains. 
Were bears allowed to increase to their 
normal numbers there would be no 
dried scraps for coyotes to dig out of 
the snow in time of stress. 

Almost everywhere in the wilderness 
the soil is literally honeycombed with 
a net work of small burrows that have 
been dug by moles, gophers and mice. 
In digging these burrows the animals 
that dig them are searching for in- 
sects and roots, and in winter they 
work at a depth of several feet in order 
to get below frost. The soil from the 
burrows is a great deal of it brought 
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to the surface, where it is distributed 
by wind and rain, so that in the course 
of a few years the soil is turned almost 
as effectually as could be done with a 
plow. A great deal of vegetable mat- 
ter is carried into the soil by the ani- 
mals that dig the burrows, and a great 
deal is washed into the burrows by rain 
water, so that the soil is not only 
turned and loosened, but enriched as 
well. The burrows conduct snow and 
rain water into the soil in such quan- 
tities that large streams of water com- 
ing off from barren slopes sink in a 
short distance when they get among 
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It will be well to note here that a 
very good reason for the existence of 
those insects is that they cause the bur- 
rowers to dig hundreds of yards of tun. 
nels in every acre that they inhabit. 
Also the work in the roots of certain 
plants that the burrowers never disturb 
except in searching for insects. Like 
everything else these insects have their 
place in nature and are of use, but if 
allowed to increase beyond bounds they 
would do much harm. Even the small 
burrowers, that do so much good when 
kept within bounds, would do great 
damage if allowed to increase to the 








FOREST BLOWN DOWN BY WIND. 


mole hills. This not only furnishes 
moisture to the vegetation growing 
where the water sinks, but also does a 
great deal towards preventing floods, 
and does more than anything else to 
cause water to sink on the upper slopes 
and feed springs that come to the sur- 
face below. Besides being of great im- 
portance in doing this work, the small 
burrowers are of importance in prevent- 
ing all sorts of perennial plants from 
becoming too crowded, and in control- 
ling the increase of insects that are in 
the soil and in the roots of plants. 


full extent of their food supply, and if 
they were not controlled by carnivora 
they would reduce their food supply 
and perish in large numbers by starva- 
tion. All of the small burrowers multi- 
ply so rapidly that if they were free 
from enemies for a few years they 
would increase to hundreds of times 
their normal numbers, and literally 
plow the soil over large areas during 
the season that plants are growing. 
Many kinds of plants would be almost 
exterminated, and then the burrowers 
themselves would be reduced to the 
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few that could find food by partly 
changing their foraging habits. The 
decrease of the burrowers would allow 
the plants to increase, and this in turn 
would allow the burrowers to again in- 
crease, so that instead of the even bal- 
ance that is maintained under normal 
conditions there would be a continual 
see-saw that would extend, in some de- 
gree, to many of the herbivorous ani- 
mals that do not burrow. 

The beaver is, I believe, the most 
highly specialized animal in existence, 
and he has the most interesting habits 
of any animal found in America. His 
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of many small and fair-sized streams 
was entirely stopped during low water 
by series of beaver dams. These dams 
were in the mountains where the ponds 
that they formed were of no benefit to 
either man or Nature, except as they 
aided Nature in leveling the country. 
Many of the streams that were then 
occupied and stopped by beavers now 
irrigate the land along their banks 
miles below where the beavers were 
located. 

The fact is that while the beavers aid 
in watering the land that they occupy 
they do it at the expense of land that 














OLD BEAVER DAM WITH THE DIRT WASHED AWAY SO THAT IT IS COMPOSED ENTIRELY 
OF LOOSE STICKS. 


place in Nature’s plan, or scheme, is not 
to store water, as so many people be- 
lieve, but to aid the water and the for- 
ests in leveling broken ground and 
building soil. 

In 1881, when the Ute Indians were 
moved out of the country that now 
comprises Delta and Montrose and ad- 
joining counties of Colorado, and the 
land opened to settlement, beavers oc- 
cupied all of the streams in that sec- 
tion. 

Beavers were sO numerous, and so 
fully occupied their place, that the flow 


lays further down the stream. The 
matter is so simple that it is surprising 
that it is not better understood, because 
anyone had ought to know that to ob- 
struct a stream in hundreds of places, 
fill it full of trash and cause it to 
spread out over hundreds of acres of 
trash-littered ground, is to retard its 
flow. Besides retarding the flow of 
water, by the very nature of their work, 
the beavers neglect their work during 
high water, and then, when the streams 
run low and water is needed in the 
lower country, they go to work tight- 
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ening and raising their old dams and 
building new dams, and the lower the 
water gets the more the beavers try to 
stop it entirely. Where not interfered 
with for a number of generations, beav- 
ers not only dam the stream where they 
are located, in every available place, 
but dig ditches and tunnels to carry the 
water to dry gulches and basins in the 
locality, and dam hese also. I have 
seen places where beavers had enlarged 
their settlements till they had fifty 
ponds or more, and in some of these 
places it was impossible to tell where 
the watercourse had originally been. 
In many old beaver settlements, where 
there has not been a beaver for twenty 
years, the water zigzags from gulch to 
gulch and is so thoroly scattered that 
its volume is noticeably reduced; but in 
these same old settlements the place of 
the beaver in Nature’s plan is plainly 
illustrated: Many of the old ponds, 
where the dams that formed them may 
still be traced, are entirely filled with 
silt and decayed vegetable matter, and 
converted into level meadows of luxuri 
ant grass. Others of the ponds are part- 
ly filled and grown over with a stand 
of willows that is fast completing the 
filling process by stopping and holding 
whatever the water brings. In many 
places forests are growing where thou- 
sands of generations of beavers have 
completely smoothed the land and 
changed the water courses. 

To fully appreciate how beavers aid- 
ed Nature in leveling the country and 
building soil, it must be understood that 
before they were interfered with by 
civilization they occupied almost every 
available place in North America. They 
were then controlled more by available 
food supply than by anything else, and 
whenever changing conditions made a 
new place for them they moved into it 
at once. The new place might be the 
result of erosion or landslides and 
cloudbursts, causing a new water- 
course, or it might be caused simply by 
suitable vegetation growing where 
there had been none before. When 
beavers took possession of a place that 
had never before been oceupied by 
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beavers, the stream was generally in a 
deep gulch with barely enough soil to 
support a scant growth of deciduous 
trees and shrubs. In one of these new 
places, where the banks of the stream 
were the sides of a gulch, the beavers 
could not extend their workings, and 
soon used up the food supply and aban- 
doned the place. In time the aban- 
doned ponds were filled with gravel 
and silt and a new growth of wood 
took the place of that destroyed by the 
beavers. Then beavers again took pos- 
session of the place and built dams 
across the flats formed by the filling of 
the old ponds. The second settlement 
of béavers had a little more room than 
the first, and the second growth of 
trees had more soil than the first and 
was more luxuriant, so that the beavers 
had a larger food supply than those 
that first oceupied the place and were 
able to abide longer. Thus the process 
of filling and leveling went on for ages, 
and finally the gulch became filled and 
the stream turned aside into some other 
gulch, which in turn was also filled, and 
then another and another. Using the 
beavers in conjunction with the forests 
and floods, Nature built soil and 
smooth land out of the debris that she 
caused the ice to tear from the broken 
face of the earth during glacial periods. 
Without the forests and the beavers the 
higher portions of North America 
would be composed of barren, rocky 
ridges and boulder-strewn gutters and 
canons, with not enough soil to support 
more than a small amount of life. The 
forests still occupy their place on the 
mountain slopes, and are building soil 
and smoothing the land, but the place 
of the beaver is vacant, except where 
man has established himself and dis- 
placed the work of the beaver with his 
own work. In thousands of places in 
the mountains we see where the streams 
are cutting down, and carrying away, 
narrow valleys that were built by beav- 
ers so recently that the old, rotten 
dams are still visible in soil that is be- 
ing cut away by the water. Some of 
this soil is added to wide valleys in 
the lower country and thus saved, but 
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a great deal of it finds its way to sea 
level, where it is not wanted. It keeps 
the streams turbid out of season, swells 
floods, and interferes with the work of 
man by causing unseasonable deposits 
of sediment. Were the beavers oceupy- 
ing their place the soil in these valleys 
would remain where it is and most of 
the silt washed from the mountain sides 
would be deposited in beaver ponds so 
that the streams would emerge from 
the mountains comparatively clear. 

A good many people, including some 
naturalists, have the idea that beavers 
waste valuable timber, but the truth is 
that the stuff cut by beavers is soft, 
quick growing shrubs and trees that 
have no value to man, except in sparce- 
ly timbered districts, and none to Na- 
ture except to use in building soil, as 
the beavers use them. 

There are beavers enough, scattered 
here and there over North America, to 
increase and fully occupy their place 
if afforded absolute protection for a 
period of twenty-five years. By allow- 
ing them to do this, and then taking 
the surplus increase each year for the 
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value of their skins and their flesh 
(whichis edible) the beaver could be 
made to yield a revenue amounting to 
millions of dollars a year; and this rev- 
enue would represent a larger per cent 
of net profit than that derived from 
any domesticated animal. Man did, at 
one time, derive great revenue from 
beavers in North’ America, but the rev- 
enue was taken by a class that had no 
eare for the future, and that did not 
hesitate to destroy the source of the 
revenue. A great portion of the place 
that beavers occupied when they were 
yielding their greatest revenue to man 
is now vacant, and is unfit for occu- 
paney by any thing of value to man 
and Nature except beavers. 

It is not worth while here to go in 
to details and explain just how beavers 
can be protected, but it will not be out 
of place to say that state laws do not, 
and never will, protect beavers, and 
that the matter must be handled by the 
United States Government (in the 
United States) and that land owners 
must not be allowed to take beavers, 
and that dealers nfust not be allowed 
to handle them. 











“TOO MUCH KNOWLEDGE IS A DANGEROUS THING.” 


Among a party of Bostonians who spent some time in a hunting camp 
in Maine were two college professors. No sooner had the learned gentle- 
men arrived than their attention was attracted by the unusual position of 
the stove, which was set on posts about four feet high. This circumstance 
afforded one of the professors immediate opportunity to comment upon the 
knowledge that woodsmen gain by observation: 

“Now,” said he, “this man has discovered that heat emanating from 
a stove strikes the roof and that the circulation is so quickened that the 
camp is warmed in much less time than would be required were the stove 
in its regular place on the floor.” 

But the other professor ventured the opinion that the stove was ele- 
vated to be above the window in order that cool and pure air could be had 
at night. The host, being of a practical turn, thought that the stove was 
set high in order that a good supply of green wood could be placed under it. 
After much argument they called the guide, and asked why the stove was 
placed in such a position. 

The man grinned. “Well, gents,” he explained, “when I brought the stove 
up the river I lost most of the stovepipe overboard, so we had to set the 
stove up that way so as to have the pipe reach thru the roof.” 






































HOW WOULD YOU LAND A FISH WHILE STANDING ON A LEDGE SOME 
TEN FEET ABOVE WATER? 

















ALL THERE IS TO IT. 


THE SHORT ROD AND THE LONG BASS 





plying reel. 





Being descriptive of bass fishing with modern tools. 
for the tyro as well as the past master of short rod and multi- 
Illustrations by the author’s ever-active camera. 


An article 
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And now abideth these three—hand 
line, cane pole and short rod: and the 
greatest of these is the short rod. 

I was born a fisherman and Nature 
lover. When a mere lad, bullheads and 
white bass would insist upon fastening 
themselves upon my hook whether or 
not they had anything to do with other 
bait and lures in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. I remember three poles, stuck 
in the river’s bank, side by side and 
not over two feet apart, while three 
fishermen—two men and a boy—sat 
eating their midday lunch. The center 
pole was mine, for I was the boy. That 
center pole continued to catch white 
bass while the lines of the other two 
hung inert and motionless. I had little 
time to lunch while the grown-ups ate 
an uninterrupted dinner. Said one of 
the men, an Irishman and the best 
friend a man or boy ever had, ‘‘There 


must be a smell about the dom b’y’s rig 
that attracts the fish.’’ Always it has 
been so. I catch fish where others do 
not. I have what is known as ‘‘fish 
sense.”’ 

It has been a long journey from the 
erude cane pole and big hook of boy- 
hood days, to the short rod, multiplying 
reel and handsome artificial lure, the 
natty outfit of today; but I have made 
the trek, and look up from my desk to 
see a tackle cabinet filled with rods and 
reels from many of the best American 
shops, all of which have helped me con- 
quer one or more big pike or bass. Let 
me say right here, say it so that all may 
hear, there is more fun (sport) playing 
a big fish on modern light tackle, fight- 
ing a questionable battle for twenty 
minutes or longer, than incontinently 
dragging a fish out upon the bank 
hooked to an outfit that can not possi- 
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bly break. It is the question marks of 
life that make life worth living. Be- 
cause I love modern tackle I again rush 
into print as its champion. 

In the illustration, ‘‘ All there is of 
it,’’ I show every article which the 
user of the modern short rod need carry. 
The light and convenient tackle box 
contains two reels and half a dozen 
favorite casting lures, as well as oil can 
and simple repair kit. The net is of 
the folding variety but is shown set up 
for the sake of the picture. The rod 
case contains a pair of casting rods, of 
short butt and long tip construction, 
the finest articles a well-known maker 
produces; one is slightly heavier than 
the other and possessed of more back- 
bone, for use in heavy fishing. To my 
mind it is the last word in outfit, com- 
pact and convenient. I do not like the 
cumbersome and unwieldy parapher- 
nalia which some good anglers affect; 
partakes too much of the nature of a 
Saratoga Springs girl’s wardrobe. Why 
a trunk full of lures for a single day’s 
fishing? A half dozen lures selected 
with knowledge and cireumspection is 
enough in all conscience. As to the two- 
piece rod, well, two pieces for conven- 
ience only; I have a one-piece rod, per- 
fect in action and that indefinable 
‘*feel,’’ which no ferruled rod can ever 
equal. Some day, when I ean afford 
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and find a dependable ‘‘caddy,’’ I am 
going to marry my long rod, but I 
doubt very much if I will ever get a 
bill from my two-piece and steel cast- 
ers. I can see that I am foreordained 
to be a polygamist. 

If you were to use an X-ray on that 
tackle-box, you would discover in the 
lower compartments, two reels, one a 
Meek and the other a Shakespeare 
level-winder. They are both ‘‘’igh 
hart’’ reels, as English Bill, the guide, 
would say. The level-winder may be a 
lazy man’s reel, but honestly, there are 
times when I am lazy, and I like the 
Meek for its perfect action and casting 
power. While I advocate best tackle— 
for there is joy pure and unalloved in 
possessing a fine outfit—let me add 
that you can get perfect casting reels 
for from three to five dollars. What’s 
the matter with ? Well, never 
mind, their name is legion. 

We will not use the X-ray on the lure 
compartments, for to disclose what I 
am using would ‘‘start something’’ in- 
stantly. Be it said, however, while I 


have certain favorite lures, naturally, 


this box may contain one selection to- 
day and then tomorrow a set of totally 
different winners. As I have said a 
number of times, I have a predilection 
for surface lures, especially when fish- 
ing snaggy or unfamiliar waters, but 
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YOU CAN CARRY A LARGE TACKLE BOX WITH TWO OR THREE DOZEN LURES. 
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there are times when the under-water 
minnow type is the only thing. I have 
a barber-pole under-water which I 
swear by when it doesn’t snag, and 
swear at when it does. Now that the 
combination surface-under-waters have 
arrived, one can stop reeling at any 
time, secure in the knowledge that his 
lure will rise to the surface. Just the 
same, this matter of lures is a vexatious 
one, and it is not true, as one has as- 
serted, ‘‘there is nothing to it’’; every- 
thing depends upon the lure, its selee- 
tion to meet water conditions, feeding 
habits of the fish, the fisherman’s cast- 
ing ability, as well as a thousand and 
one other things, all of which must be 
taken into consideration. Some days 
since an angler, after looking over 
my collection of ‘‘plugs,’’ remarked, 
‘*Shuck ’em all out but two or three 
and go and eatch fish.’’ Sounded 
smart, but it wasn’t. The fact of the 
matter is that all lures will catch fish 
under certain conditions; sometimes 


any old thing will do; but by the same 
token, the day arrives when you must 
have the right thing. 

Some years ago I happened to drop 


off at a certain fishing resort and 
found two well-known tackle makers 
there, each using his own output to the 
exclusion of every other creation. Both 
were consistent, at any rate. The sit- 
uation reminded me of that scene in 
‘*Pickwick Papers’’ where the editors 
of the Etanswill Gazette and Independ- 
ent read a duel, only each read the oth- 
er’s paper, the thing ending in a near 
fight. That denouement was not far 
off when I reached Mudwater resort, 
but as I was pushing a third line of 
goods at the time, the two makers vent- 
ed their spleen upon me and my line. 
Parenthetically: a fellow using green 
frogs caught more fish than the three 
of us altogether. 

Lest the reader fall into a misappre- 
hension, I am going to pause long 
enough right here to boost artificial 
lures. Readers of this magazine will 
remember my artiele upon bait-fishing, 
‘*‘A Day With the Black Bass,’’ pub- 
lished last May. I still use green frogs 
and shall use them probably as long as 
rod and reel appeals to me; yet I am 
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firmly convinced that artificial lures 
will win more and larger bass than will 
any variety of bait. The man who em- 
ploys artificial lures can not hope to 
win and laze away the time; only the 
worker who understands the ways of 
fish and how to handle his tackle will 
eatch fish. I attribute my suecess to 
my enthusiastic stick-to-itiveness. I en- 
joy casting whether there is a prospect 
of a strike or not. Just to see the lure 
shoot out, straight as a well-aimed ar- 
row from a bow, striking to the frae- 
tion of an inch where I want it, is joy 
enough without a fish. And that skill 
insures fish. While it is true that forty 
feet of line is enough for the average 
east, ability to shoot out seventy now 
and then when demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the occasion, marks the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 

I remember a great rock about one 
hundred feet from the bank of a cer- 
tain bass stream, the intervening water 
being at least fifteen feet deep, which 
always sheltered one or more fish. To 
drop the lure just above and let the 
swift current sweep it down alongside 
the red-gray boulder meant a strike 
nine times out of ten. Need I say that 
not every time would the lure strike 
where it should? The joy of hitting 
the mark was intensified by the swift, 
impetuous strike of the bass. As to how 
many fish I took from that one spot I 
am not going to say, for to do so would 
forever condemn me as a lineal descen- 
dent of Baron Munchausen, a distine- 
tion I do not covet. Always I have 
found certain spots favored by bass: 
instinctively I distinguish them; to 
reach them with the lure is of utmost 
importance. All bass fishermen know 
that the protection offered by a sunken 
log or upturned tree is sure to be pre- 
empted by one or more doughty bronze 
backs. 

Undoubtedly the most successful 
method of fishing is from a boat, where 
the overhead cast alone can be em- 
ployed if you have any regard what- 
ever for your boatman’s anatomy, and 
you can carry a large tackle box with 
two or three dozen lures. I know there 
is pleasure in stealing along a lake’s 
edge in the evening as the long shadows 
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WITH A STRAIGHT, 
THROWN INTO THE WATER. 


reach out from the western banks, and 
sending your multicolored lures back 
amid the lily leaves and snags. I know 
there is rare pleasure in dropping down 
some swift-moving river in the gloam- 
ing, casting to the right and left as your 
boat slips along, guided by the skilful 
hand of your boatman or companion. 
Don’t I know, for have not I experi- 
enced both methods again and again? 
Have not I more than once lost the best 
fish of the day thru the guide’s bun- 
gling efforts with the net? (‘‘To have 
some one to blame for all your troubles 
is a wise thing,’’ as the man said when 
he got married.) 

Now, that I have said all that I have 
in praise of boat fishing, let me confess 
that I am a lover of shore casting. You 
will be compelled to employ the side 
east as often as the easier overhead 
east, and you will be called upon to in- 


DOWNWARD PLUNGE LIKE A STONE 


vent casts to meet the ex- 
igencies of the shore. In 
certain places, when you 
have hooked a bass, you 
will be put to it to land 
him. How would you land 
a fish standing on a ledge 
some ten feet above the 
water? ‘‘Lead him down 
or upstream until I could 
reach him with a net.’’ 
Well and good, but sup- 
pose your progress up or 
down was prevented by 
the conformation of the 
bank, what then? I leave 
you to puzzle over it as I 
did while playing a three- 
pound small-mouth. There 
is something more soul- 
wrenching than that—to 
play a goodly fish for 
fifteen minutes or so, or 
until you think he is ready 
to investigate the net rim; 
then when you have him 
close in shore, have him 
muster enough strength 
from somewhere to go into © 
the air, shaking himself as 
a terrier shakes a rat until 
the rattling lure flies far; 
then with a straight downward 
plunge, like a stone thrown into the 
water, disappears forever. At such 
moments one realizes the inadequacy of 
the English language. Forever com- 
mend me to shore casting with its pos- 
sibilities, vexations and rewards. 

But whatever method of locomotion 
you select to steal out of town in the 
early morning, when all but true fisher- 
men are still wrapped in deep slumbers, 
and down to river or lake to try con- 
clusions with bass or pike—ah, is there 
any sport like unto it? After all, it is 
not good tackle, and skill to employ it, 
which makes angling so attractive, and 
I do not belittle either in the least; but 
it is the blandishment, the ministry of 
the out-o’-doors which makes the sport 
so attractive to the*twentieth century 
followers of Sir Izaak. (If any man 
ever deserved knighthood, Izaak Wal- 
ton was that man.) 





HUNTING THE GOBBLER IN FLORIDA 


R. N. BURNES 


For the past ten years I have been 
reading nearly all the sporting maga- 
zines and have been much interested in 
the stories of turkey hunting. Altho 
not much has been written about that 
grand game bird, the gobbler, what I 
have read in the various articles, writ- 
ten no doubt by men of experience in 
that line of sport, does not, in many re- 
spects, agree with my own experience. 

I do not put myself up as an author- 
ity on turkey-hunting, or any other 
matters pertaining to sport, but am 
only telling of the sport as it happened 
in my ease. It is not necessary for me 
to tell you that I am not a story writer 
—you will find that out for yourself. 
I cannot paint pen pictures; cannot use 
big words that the common fellow does 
not understand, but I am a fellow that 
likes to hunt and does a lot of it, and 
am a much better hunter than a writer. 

The difference between my experi- 
ence and that of the other writers on 
the sport may be due to the fact that 
most of the others have done their 
hunting in a wooded country, while I 
have done most of my turkey-hunting 
in the Everglades of Florida, where 
turkeys are to be found feeding in the 
open. 

The principal point on which I differ 
with most of the writers is that they 
give the impression that turkeys are 
very wild and hard to outwit, while I 
found them just the reverse. 

I have made three trips out in the 
Seminole country, the one of which I 
write being made in January, 1915. On 
my two former trips to that great game 
pasture, eight and ten years ago, I saw 
and killed many turkeys and other wild 
game. It would make too long a story 
to write about all the game to be found 
in the Everglades, so I will confine my 
remarks to His Lordship, the Gobbler. 

Reading my hunting license again I 
found it allowed me to kill five turkey 


gobblers, but did not tell the owner of 
the license how he could distinguish 
the gobbler from the hen. As he has no 
horns or other marks that can be seen 
at a distance, I killed only large birds 
and ealled them gobblers. The game 
warden didn’t hold a post-mortem, and 
they passed off as gentlemen turkeys, 
all right. 

January 10 I left Fort Myers for a 
sixty-mile trip over the prairie. My 
outfit consisted of a pair of small white 
mustang ponies, wagon, tent, cooking 
utensils, two saddles, grub for the trip 
and, most important of all, four dogs— 
one pointer and three ‘‘varmint’’ dogs 
of no particular breed—just big dogs. 
Charley Hadley went along as guide, 
cook, companion and all-round good 
fellow. Charley can sing a song, tell 
a story and be a good listener to the 
other fellow. 

On our way to camp I saw two small 
turkeys, but they flew away before I 
got a chance to ask them if they were 
gobblers or hens. Charley assured me 
I could get plenty of gobblers fur- 
ther on. 

The first gobbler I killed was after 
sunset on the second day after making 
eamp. We were in a hummock watch- 
ing for the turkeys to come to roost, 
and as none put in an appearance we 
started for camp. It was now quite 
dark, and as we came out on the prairie 
we saw four turkeys about ten feet 
from the hummock in the dry grass, 
about ready to fly up to roost; three 
small ones and one large one. They 
were fifty yards away, but I had BB 
shot in the gun and killed the large one 
the first shot and the others ran into 
the hummock; as they were small ones 
we did not look them up. The one I 
killed was a young gobbler, weighing 
1214 pounds. 

The next day the dog followed the 


trail of a turkey, and I saw by his 
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tracks in the mud that it was a large 
bird. I followed close after the dog for 
about half a mile when the turkey 
jumped in a small bunch of palmettoes 
about twenty yards away and was an 
easy mark. This one was an old bird 
with a good set of spurs, but was not 
very large, weighing 1414, pounds. The 
same day I saw three feeding in the 
open and they ran into a bunch of pal- 
mettoes. 

Turkeys rarely fly, but run very 
fast; sometimes, if hurried, they will 
run for miles. Charley sent Old Bruce, 
the ‘‘varmint’’ dog, in and he was not 
long in driving them out, as the cover 
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stop you do the same and don’t bat an 
eyelash.’’ The nearest cover was a very 
small bunch of palmettoes about 100 
yards away. When the old gent was 
off sentry we would move, and when 
he looked up we kept perfectly still; 
in this way we made the first cover, 
and then he began feeding toward us. 
When almost near enough for a kill 
he turned and fed away from us. About 
200 yards distant there was a bunch of 
cypress trees, which we had to make or 
lose the turkey, as he kept feeding 
away from us. We finally made the 
eypress unnoticed, and as he was some 
distance to the right of the cover, we 











WILD TURKEYS AT CLOSE RANGE. 

















was very small and they had no chance 
to run. As they were all small young 
birds, I passed them up and did not 
shoot. 

The next day we took a long trip in 
the saddle, taking all the dogs along. 
Early on the trip we saw a large tur- 
key feeding on the open prairie, and 
we tied the horses and dogs and went 
after him. The old chap would look up 
very often while feeding to see if the 
coast was clear. The turkey was about 
500 yards out in the open, and I was 
anxious to see how Charley was going 
to get him. Neither of us had spoken 
a word, when Charley said, ‘‘Now I 
will show you how to get the old fel- 
low. Follow me very close, and when I 


went around to the left to meet him. 
We moved very carefully, but Mr. Gob- 
bler had seen something to tempt his 
appetite in the other direction and was 
farther away than before. After wait- 
ing, say, ten minutes he went behind a 
smal! bunch of palmettoes, and as he 
disappeared we ran for his cover and 
got there without his seeing us. Or 
looking over the cover I saw him not 
more than twenty-five yards away, and 
the rest was easy. It was one and a 
half hours from the time I first saw 
him until I had him tied to the saddle. 
Charley said he was about 3 years old 
and would weigh about fifteen pounds. 

The next day we saw many turkeys, 
but most of them small birds, so we 
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spent most of the time hunting pan- 
thers and wildeats, and killed enough 
quail to sandwich in with the turkeys. 

Wild turkeys are in every way as 
good and tender as the domestic bird 
and have a very fine, delicate, gamey 
taste besides. The old fellows were 
fat, very tender and toothsome. 

We had been hunting twenty -miles 
from Immokalee for the past two days. 
Immokalee is a small elevation in the 
Everglades and is the highest point in 
Lee County, being thirty feet above sea 
level. Some fifty people live within a 
radius of five miles. Charley has a ten- 
acre orange grove there and lives there 
in summer. 

On the sixth day we moved camp to 
his house and concluded to have one 
day’s quail hunting. We were out be- 
fore sunrise and at 10 a. m. had thirty- 
five quail, and as I never kill any game 
I cannot use, we quit and started for 
camp. We were in the wagon and only 
a mile from Charley’s grove when the 
dog came to a point in a thin bunch of 
palmettoes, only twenty feet from the 
wagon. I got out to get one more shot 
at a quail, walked up to the dog and 
told her to go on, but she would not 
move. She was pointing at an old log 
not over a foot in diameter and right 
under her nose. As I stepped over the 
log the largest gobbler I ever saw 
jumped almost from under my feet, 
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and I killed him with a charge of No. 
10 shot. fifteen feet from where he 
started. We took him to camp and 
found he weighed 1814 pounds. I had 
him mounted, and today he has a prom 
inent place in my den. 

We stayed at Immokalee three days 
more, killing a few quail and ’eoons 
and doing a little fishing. I now had 
four gobblers and had saved two skins 
to mount. 

On the way over the prairie to Myers 
I shot another old gobbler. He flew 
some distance and fell in the water, 
wounded. Bruce, the ‘‘varmint’’ dog, 
took his course, and by the time I got 
there he had Mr. Gobbler torn beyond 
use. All I have to remember him by 
is his legs, which I kept, as they have 
a very large set of spurs. This made 
my fifth and last gobbler, and I have 
told, as far as possible, how I killed 
five of those (supposed to be) hardest 
and wildest of game birds to get. I 
will leave the verdict to the reader 
whether or no they are very wild and 
hard to kill. I call them easy. 

On the trip I saw thirty-six turkeys, 
and later I may tell about the other 
game I saw and killed. I have hunted 
much of my time the past fifteen years 
and killed much game, big and small, 
but consider that the Everglades of 
Florida, for variety of game, beats all 
other places. 








LEAVING FOR PARTS UNKNOWN. 


When a bull moose decides to go nothing but a bullet will stop him. This 


moose was 


photographed on Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, by Andrew Simons. 











MILE ON MILE OF GREEN, STRAIGHT-RULED AGAINST THE FLECKLESS BLUE OF A.SKY THAT 
HAS NO TREE TO CUT INTO IT. 


A CORNER IN BUFFALOS 


B. D. THORNLEY 


The charm of the mountains is defi- 
nite, clean-cut immense and yet bound- 
ed clear white out of evergreen. They 
shoulder a sheer ten thousand feet into 
the cold blue of the north, cupping 
humanity around with a sense of its 
own littleness. 

But for numbing, smashing enuncia- 
tion of man’s frailty, the flowerlike 
erushableness of his life, the insect- 
size of him, erect under the start—give 
me the prairie. 

Mile on mile of green, straight-ruled 
against the fleckless blue of a sky that 
has no tree to cut into it, no hill to 
breast its pulsing color, nothing but the 
grain elevator here—and twenty miles 
away—and ten beyond that again—set 


upright, unconnected, like the vast 
play-blocks of some prehistoric giant- 
child. And if the prairie green is in- 
finite against the prairie blue, the prai- 
rie wind is eternal, a-sing against your 
ears, young as the north, old as the 
south, tireless as God. 

And here it is, in the great peace- 
lands, the vast stretches where Nature 
says the same thing, over and over 
again, softly, man has tried one of the 
strongest revivals of all history. 

Before Nicollet, paddling ever west 
in his canoe to find Calkay, before 
Champlain or Cartier, when Hiawa- 
tha’s Western cousins befeathered the 
prairie in their war attire, there was 
upward of 4,000,000 buffalo that 
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THE BUFFALOS IN THE WAINWRIGHT PARK, CANADA. 
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grazed and mooed and grazed again. 
The whole country between Winnipeg 
and Calgary is scarred and pitted with 
the groove-like trails and basin-like 
wallows of these heavy, harmless, gro- 
tesque-faced. beasts, who could run 
from a bow and arrow, but were de- 
fenseless against a rifle. 

By the time the first transcontinen- 
tal road had pushed its. nose across 
Canada to blue water the bison was 
practically extinct. You could pick up 
his horns, his bones, his skull on the 
prairie, but not for all your wishing 
would the great shaggy fellow come 
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guised himself one day as a Montana 
breeze and whispered in the ear of a 
nameless Indian that there were four 
wobbly legged, gentle-eyed little calves 
in a neighboring herd that might as 
well come to the good fathers at the St. 
Ignatius Mission. 

The Indian was a satisfactory lis- 
tener. He got the young buffalos, the 
priests kept them as pets, and when the 
two heifers were 4 years old, two more 
tall little cowlets made their appear- 
ance. 

In 1884 a Flathead Indian ealled 
Pablo was interviewed by the friendly 
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A PART OF THE PABLO HERD IN WAINWRIGHT PARK, CANADA. 


lumbering back across the years to 
you. The mad, devastating raids of the 
"40s and ’50s, the Red River hunting 
expeditions where as many as two thou- 
sand men, women and children took 
part, had made into Hudson Bay pem- 
mican all of him but his name, Reguia, 
then called ‘‘Pile of Bones,’’ being the 
center of this strange and regrettable 
traffic. 

But the God who loves our brothers 
who dress in fur and feathers instead 
of New York models, hadn’t forgotten 
his pathetic charges, and away back in 
1873, when there were still plenty of 
‘them left in the Western states, he dis- 


fur god, who suggested that the herd 
was too big for the busy fathers, would 
one day prove valuable and might as 
well come into the hands of somebody 
that could profit thereby. 

In 1906 the Deus ex Machina once 
more descended from his_ spiritual 
Rolles-Royce, this time in Ottawa at the 
door of the Hon. Frank Oliver, who 
woke up next morning with the bril- 
liant idea that Canada should buy the 
Pablo herd, now increased to nearly 
700, and put it back on its native 
prairie, in the great Wainwright Na- 
tional Park. 

For the next three years the patron 
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saint of buffalos acquired a thousand 
wrinkles, for it took seventy-five cow- 
boys all that time to persuade Brother 
Bison that the hay of the Saskatche- 
wan Valley could give cards and spades 
to the grass of the Montana ridges. In 
the end, Pablo built a twenty-six-mile 
buffalo-proof fence from the pastures 
to the corrals, down which the great 
bulls snorted and stamped with the rest 
of the herd following. His first ship- 
ment to Canada was made in June, 
1909, while the last protesters came in 
May, 1911. Tho the Indian got $200,- 
000 from the Canadian government for 
delivering 614 head, the drive had cost 
him $40,000, and we may imagine that 
he, as well as the fur god, heaved a 
sigh of relief when he saw the last of 
his charges off on the 1,200-mile 
journey. 

Wainwright Park isn’t just billiard- 
table prairie. It has little rolling hills, 
tracts of wolf willow and small timber, 
and eighteen lakes within the compass 
of the nine-foot mesh wire fence, built 
at a cost of $73,000, that rings round 
its hundred and ten thousand acres. 
Battle River and Rikstone Creek also 
cross this biggest fenced game preserve 
on earth where deer, coyotes and every 
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bird of the flat lands finds peaceful 
refuge with the buffalos. 

At present the herd numbers 1,649 
head, which, with the ninety-seven at 
Elk Island Park, Alta., and the fourteen 
at Rocky Mountain Park, B. C., consti- 
tute Canada the world’s market corner- 
er of bisons. When it is remembered that 
the nucleus of the first herd was but 
600 only nine years ago, it can be seen 
that the Canadian government did a 
good stroke of business when it turned 
game preserver. For there are occa- 
sional tracts of hilly or sandy land even 
in our wonder West where buffalos 
would thrive much better than wheat. 
Ordinary cows might not stand the win- 
ter; ordinary calves might die of neg- 
lect, but the buffalolet gets up on his 
shaky little legs a minute after birth, 
and within half an hour is perfectly 
ready to lend his moral force to his 
mother’s rage against a possible enemy. 

Mr. H. R. Charlton of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, who has followed the 
birth notices of the park with more 
interest than almost anyone else not 
connected with the preserve, confident- 
ly asserts that it won’t be many years 
until the dominion has a herd of twenty 
thousand of the ‘‘vanished bison,”’ 
moving and grazing and moving again 
as of yore, across the vast open spaces 
of the prairie. 
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No. 44—Writing 


As can be seen from the number, these 
Campfire Talks have appeared each month 
for nearly four years. And during that time 
I have received dozens of letters asking me 
about writing. Well, ’tis a big subject, too 
big to cover in the three thousand or less 
words of a Campfire Talk. I mentioned 
once something about how to handle a 
hunting story, but that is all. 

Lately, however, I had occasion to crit- 
icize a book of verse by a certain beginner 
—a total stranger to me—and I am afraid 
I handled it rather roughly. But it con- 
tained merit buried, at times out of sight, 
under many and various errors and crudi- 
ties. To my surprise the writer, a woman, 
too, wrote and thanked me and asked for 
more. In reply I wrote the letter that fol- 
lows, but before mailing it I showed it to 
others whose opinion I value in such mat- 
ters, and one and all, they urged me to 
publish it. Knowing that thousands of read- 
ers of Outdoor Life are interested in writ- 
ing, and in reply to the many letters the 
last three years have brought me on the 
subject, which I could not well answer indi- 
vidually—postage mounts up surprisingly— 
I will try to kill several birds with one 
stone—or rather one story—and so here is 
the letter for what it is worth: 


“Your kind letter just received. Gener- 
ally they hate me. I don’t know just what 
variety of animal your friends call ‘a stu- 
dent’—and it doesn’t matter—just you go 
on figuring out how to do it. Anybody, any- 
thing, can learn. Keep pounding away and 
in time you will improve, not all at once, 
like sunrise, but gradually, more than you 
realize, Old Mss. are good measuring sticks, 
and when you pick up a hopeful of two 
years ago and say, ‘Ugh! did I write that?’ 
then you have improved. And know that 
you have. 

“There is no cut-and-dried cure-all in 
writing any more than in medicine. All you 
can do is to try, not like the gambler, just 
hit and miss, but more like a farmer—plow, 
seed, reap and see what you have. Every 
crop is but a bet on the weather, remember. 

“If you care to look over certain books 
that I have found good, you might try Bar- 
rett Wendell’s ‘Prose Composition,’ that con- 


tains about four-fifths of everything in the 
text-books on the fundamentals in writing. 
Verse must be good prose, remember, be- 
fore it can be good verse. I can help you 
some in prose, but in verse you must look 
elsewhere for the technical part. I know 
nothing of it, as Allah left music out of my 
makeup. I love it, but cannot carry a tune, 
and verse is but prose set to tune. Prose 
plus music equals poetry, as I would ex- 
press it in algebra. 

“After Wendell, try his next book, written 
with Gardiner—‘Examples of Prose Compo- 
sition’ is about the title. Undoubtedly your 
public library has both of them. If not, it 
is no library. A. S. Hill’s Rhetoric—of Yale 
—is about as good as any; better than any 
other I know. Then read Steverson’s essays 
on writing, especially the last part of ‘Me- 
moirs and Portraits’ and Kipling’s ideas of 
writing in the ‘Light That Failed,’ where 
Dick talks to Masie about painting. 

“It applies to writing just as it does to 
painting, and so Kipling meant it to be 
read. Then look at Spencer’s ‘Essay on 
Style.’ Lane’s ‘History of the English Lan- 
guage’—of Oxford—is the best I have read. 
And one must know the history of our 
tongue if he would use it with sense. Many 
of the grammarians do not know the history 
of the language, hence the absurd positions 
they often take. ‘It is I’ or ‘It is me,’ for 
example. One is the Latin form, the other 
is the French form, while ‘I am it’ is the 
old Anglo Saxon way. All three are correct, 
if used with taste. 

“And this thing of ‘taste’ is perhaps the 
most important of all. There is no cut-and- 
dried receipt for that any more than there 
is for taste in other things, such as dress, 
manners or painting, or music. It is got 
only by absorption, by association with what 
is considered the best. You can get that, 
I think, by reading the best English poetry 
aloud, usually to yourself, ’Tis like learning 
how to dance, or fence, or box. You have 
to go thru certain motions—in your mind— 
each one awkward when alone—-and you are 
conscious of it; but as they become auto- 
matic and blend into a series of motions, 
and finally practically one unconscious mo- 


tion, you have grace, skill or good taste. 
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“Reading in silence is not nearly as good, 
as that exercises only the receptive organs 
of the brain—verbally—while reading aloud 
exercises not only the receptive but also 
the reproductive mental verbal processes. 
But don’t memorize verses, nor stick to one 
poet, or one class of poets. Then you be- 
come merely a second edition, and hopeless. 
’Tis the unconscious mingling of the best 
poets you are after, and out of that, plus 
You, comes a good style of your own—if 
you are to have a good style at all, I mean. 
Of course many cannot dance, nor fence, nor 
sing, nor paint, nor write. That all rests 
with Fate and your forebearers. One thing 
is sure, however, you never can if you don’t 
try, even if you may fail if you do try. And 
if you want to write you must try. 

“Now, as to my overhauling of your book, 
please note carefully this distinction: A 
friend is kind to the writer but merciless to 
what is written. ’Tis much as if you took 
your child to a doctor. Suppose the M.D. 
always had a fit over every child brought 
to him, and sent the proud mother away 
walking like a blind horse? He would be 
popular among the womenfolks—HE said 
my child was PERFECT... ’—but how 
about it? The child develops into a weak- 
ling and fails in the world’s work. 

“Now, you take it to a doctor who cares 
nothing about what Mama may think of 
him, He isn’t making love to Mama, re- 
member, but trying to help the child. He 
says, ‘Its eyes need attention, its teeth are 
crooked, its spine is bent, and you are not 
feeding it right. Ice cream and cucumbers, 
beer, lobster salad and mince pie? I thought 
so. Do this. Do that. Cut off this cataract, pull 
that decayed tooth, and give the one behind 
it a chance to come out. And in time you 
may have a good man child. ...’ The 
brute! But if you follow his advice you 
may have in time a fine youngster and 
thank said unfeeling M.D. some twenty 
years later. 

“Now, the mutual admiration societies are 
like the first doctor, and a few inhuman, un- 
flattering brutes are like the second doctor. 
Take your choice, I care nothing for Mama. 
I’m working for the kids. 

“Never, if you would write, read a Mss. 
to a collection of people yourself. Have 
some one read it aloud to some one—or two 
at the most—if they will pick flaws in it, 
and for no other purpose. But to read Mss. 
for hand-clapping is sheer ruin, ‘Tis like 
whisky—will get any writer in time, begin- 
ner or old hand. The difference between 
those who would write and those who would 
shine is whether they are grateful or re- 
sentful when a flaw is found. And a per- 
fect piece of work is one in which no one— 
anywhere in the world—can pick a flaw. 

“The second poison to avoid is trying to 
beat another writer. It matters not if Smith 
or Jones—if you or I—can draw the nearest 
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perfect circle. Draw just to make a perfect 
circle, if you can, regardless of Jones, 
Smith, me, or anyone else. Personal rivalry 
is cheap, and fatal to good work. I fancy 
that the best writer in the United States 
today is sucking his big toe in some farm 
house, with ‘Goo-goo’ as the present limits 
of his vocabulary. But he will probably 
never equal Bryant. ’Tis the work, not the 
writer that counts. . 

“And this is why practically no women 
have been great artists or writers. They 
cannot divorce themselves personally from 
their work. It is a drawback, ingrained, due 
to their sense of motherhood. ‘My child’ is 
perfect, else the race die out. Now, this 
same idea unconsciously makes them— 
women—resent criticism of their ‘brain 
child,’ and they instinctively begin to fight 
to protect it from the critic, or the world, 
instead of joining hands with said fault- 
finder to correct the flaw, as a man will. 
The woman is proud of the regiment and 
doesn’t want to hurt it by charging the hill. 
The man will annihilate the regiment if he 
thereby gains the hill. That is what the 
regiment is for, in his mind; but the woman 
wants to keep it just as it is. Of course, I 
am speaking of men who do things, not 
mere shirt stuffers. 

“Try to overcome this mother-instinct 
handicap in your work as much as possible, 
as it is a serious drawback, as I’ve said, 
and the chief reason why women have never 
written anything great in the world—things 
of the first class, I mean—like Shakespeare, 
Keats or Omar. 

“Except for a few, almost entirely men, 
who want to write I am going to quit this 
thing of criticizing work, unless well paid 
for it. I find that most want flattery, and 
if they don’t get it, then I’ve made an enemy 
and gained nothing. And I’ll not praise poor 
work. "Tis only an indirect way of stealing, 
and handicaps those who would really do 
good work. I will for a few women—those 
who want to write—but most who write 
want only to shine. Just so they ‘get in’— 
that’s enough. Poor work is as good as 
any, just so they can see their names in 
print, and hence pose accordingly. I refuse 
to assist. 

“But I’ll criticize Mss. for those who will 
hammer mine, Like a sword before it is 
tempered, the harder a Mss. is hammered 
before it is published the better. As for 
these ‘don’t-touch-it-or-it-busts’. Mss.—take it 
away; I haven’t time or patience for that 
kind of thing. And if you would do good 
work, I suggest you ponder this over, and 
adopt the same course. Show.your Mss, to 
only a few, and those with sense and fear- 
lessness.. And if any of them find no faults 
and praise it—or you—then.do not show 
them any more Mss. } 

“Keep them as pleasant: personal ac- 
quaintances, of course, but don't talk about 
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writing with them; sidetrack the subject if 
they bring it up. . A real critic, remember, 
is all those who. -will read your- book boiled 
down into one. If you-print your stuff you 
cannot avoid criticism, and ’tis better to 
have it.on the Mss. where mistakes can be 
corrected than silently later about the print- 
ed page where you never hear of. it—and 
are ignored for better writers. Seek ad- 
verse criticism, court it, and be grateful for 
it. Regard praise as a sweet poison: like 
wine, a little is pleasant, even a benefit, 
but much is ruin. And it grows on one— 
the craving for literary praise—like drink. 
Once acquired, the habit is fatal. 

“If you can stand the harpooning, I will 
be glad, very glad, to help you in your work. 
I know just four men and one woman here 
that are of this kind. I hope I am of some 
help to them, and I know they are of much 
help to me. For no one can well write alone. 
ONE MUST ‘have intelligent ADVERSE 
criticism of his work, or he goes backward. 
Some of the others who have come to me, 
or whom I have assumed really wanted to 
do good work, get the idea that ‘you are 
jumping on me’ when I jump on their work; 
in other words, cannot disconnect them- 
selves and their work as two separate 
things. I loved my father, for example, but 
if he had asked me what I thought of his 
prize-fighting ability I’d have said ‘no 
good.’ 

“Praising poor work for personal gain is 
the most subtle way to injure any artist. 
And if the writer cannot regard his work 
as something entirely apart from himself, 
then he is no artist, is not born to the work 
and belongs in another field. Booth said 
that the most sincere applause he ever had 
on the stage was when the audience hissed 
his fago. They were hissing Iago, not 
Booth, and the hisses meant perfect acting. 
The other kind want applause, handclaps, 
for their Iagos—anything for applause, any- 
thing—not realizing that hisses for Iago 
was applause of the highest kind for Booth. 
I know several ‘men whose work is splendid, 
but I would not sit at the same table with 
them; on the other hand, I know several of 
the finest men in the United States who 
can’t write a laundry bill. 

“The first step in writing is to disconnect 
yourself and your work; otherwise you stop 
right there, and that is why there are so 
few good writers and so little good writing. 
‘Love me, love my dog’ is the essence of the 
non-artist. They may crave, but they never 
can do. Draw circles for their own sake, 
and when a man has drawn a perfect circle 
that does not mean that therefore he him- 
self is perfect. One circle may be an acci- 
dent—see the large number of ‘one-story 
writers’—the artist can draw a good circle 
most of the time, and even he draws some 
poor ones occasionally—in fact, about four 
times out of five. 
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“Now there is nothing private about this 
letter; in fact, I have kept a carbon copy 
of it to use in other things, so let anyone 
read it you'may wish. Read it to your 
club, if you belong to one, if you care to— 
’tis all the same to me. For the wider the 
ideas go the better; ’tis the thing I’m work- 
ing for here in the West. 

“Tis written as a letter usually is—be- 
gins. anywhere, wanders everywhere and 
ends nowhere,’ according to Stevenson, and 
has no pretense to literary style, ’tis only 
to make things plain. I’d work over it a 
week if it were an essay, but life is too 
short for that, and I have to hammer out 
things to eat. 

“If you care to play the game, do good 
work, and pass up flattery, I shall be glad 
to do all I can toward helping you, not that 
I know it all, but that each can help the 
other all around the inky circle, if they are 
working toward one common point—good 
work, But if each is seeking to advance 
himself, and uses writing only as a means 
and not an end in itself, then they are all 
like a team of mules each pulling in a dif- 
ferent direction—and I’m out of it, even if 
I have to go it alone. 

“Out in the world are plenty others seek- 
ing good work for its own sake, and if you 
have to stand alone in your town, then 
stand alone. You will have plenty of com- 
pany in the bigger places who will respect 
you for it, and take you in as a fellow- 
workman.” 


So ends the letter. It omits ten import- 
ant things to one said, a few of which we 
might glance hurriedly at here. For in- 
stance, in English as in politics, war and 
other things, people are divided over many 
points, such as “English has no grammar.” 
So maintain most of the actual writers, 
while the teachers insist that English has a 
formal grammar, like French or Latin. Read 
Richard Grant White and decide for your- 
self. Personally, I think that English has 
no formal grammar, such as is usually 
taught in the schools, except a trace in the 
pronouns. The meaning of English depends 
almost solely on the position of the words 
in a sentence, and a “grammar of position” 
is unique among the world’s tongues. 

Straight writing is straight thinking— 
nothing more, Writing is like digestion, an 
unconscious process. Planning and editing 
your own or another’s work is a conscious 
act, like eating. All the study in the world 
will not make you write one bit better; all 
the technique ever discovered or taught can 
only make you your own critic and your 
own editor, It cannot help you in the actual 
writing of anything; in fact, if you have a 
good critic—one who cares nothing for your 
vanity but everything for your work—then 
you do not need a knowledge of the tech- 
nical part of writing. If you do study tech- 
nique, first learn the rules, then forget them 
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—and write as if you never heard of them. 
Then when the raw material is down on 
paper apply your technique. 


“All the rhetoric of the schools 
But taught a writer to name his tools.” 


You must know how to use the tools, the 
more unconsciously the better; but ’tis a 
small matter how you name them, or if you 
name them at all. For instance, I would 
not know “an adverbial double back-action 
clause” if I met it in the middle of the road 
and it bit me. Life’s too short to waste 
over such dusty nonsense. Adverbs don’t 
have claws—like cats. 

Just put your adjectives in your nouns, 
your adverbs in your verbs, and you will be 
all right. Remember that any word, even a 
“proper name’’—whatever that may be, as 
if the name of a thing in small letters were 
very improper and naughty—anyway, every 
word in the tongue can, if need be, be used 
as averb,a noun, an adverb or an adjective. 
Split infinitives as you would kindling—just 
so you get the effect. And this is true of 
no language other than English. hence I re- 
mark with the big majority of writers that 
“English has no grammar.” 

Over two thousand English grammars 
have been published, and no two alike, nor 
any one by a writer of standing. ’Tis a 
remarkable fact that no great writer ever 
wrote an English grammar or an English 
rhetoric, altho many have written essays 
about their work, such as I am doing here; 
but no formal grammar, for the simple rea- 
son that “there ain’t no such animal.” 

There is no such book as “The Grammar.” 
There is “a grammar” by the scores and 
hundreds, but “‘Who wrote it? Who is he? 
What does he know about grammar more 
than anyone else?” Answer these questions 
and you will have a good English grammar, 
and not till then. But “THE grammar” 
does not exist in English, for English has 
no grammar. French has, so has Latin and 
Greek and other languages not related to 
the Teutonic English, but English has no 
grammar, The meaning in English all de- 
pends on the meaning of the word—its de- 
notion and its connotion—and on its rela- 
tion to other words, not only in the sentence 
but in the whole story, as indicated by its 
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position in relation to other words. 

Just as no writer has ever been a gram- 
marian, so no grammarian can ever be a 
writer; at least, the two have never yet in 
English literature appeared in one body, and 
never will, nor can, in my opinion. So don’t 
let “the’ grammar, or a dozen different 
grammars, keep you awake nights. Roll 
over and forget them. But study words, 
words, words, and still more words. 

These are your tools, not the idle fetish 
of grammar. Just play on the reader’s 
mind as you would on a piano, with words 
as keys—that is all there is to writing. 

As in all other things, rules of English 
are a help to a beginner and a hindrance 
to the master. But you must first be able 
to do everything within the rules before you 
can do anything outside of them, Master 
rules, then forget them. A rule is but a 
substitute for judgment; if you have no 
judgment, then you need rules, but you 
need no rules if you have judgment. Fancy 
a man trying to run a magazine, lead an 
army or conduct a religious revival like 
Billy Sunday, according to a set of rules. 
He must follow rules up to a certain point, 
then must branch out for himself — must 
trust to his own wings—and ’tis in this last 
upper fifth where lies success in writing, as 
in all things else. ’Tis inborn aptitude, nat- 
ural unteachable talent, guided, not by rules, 
but by judgment born of long experience. 

Writing can be learned but not taught. 
You can teach how to edit, how to criticize 
—which is the same thing—but not how to 
write. Just play on your reader’s mind as 
you would on a piano, with words for keys— 
that is all there is to writing. This I would 
repeat on every page; ’tis the all in all of 
writing. 

And then be fearless. To my mind Rus- 
kin is right when he says: “The greatest 
thing a man can do is to see something 
new, and then tell it to other men, clearly 
and without fear.” These are not his exact 
words, but such is his superb thought. If 
a writer is clear and fearless the rest will 
take care of itself. Remember that Shakes- 
peare was written, and the Bible translated, 
before there was an English grammar, an 
English rhetoric, or even an English diction- 
ary in existence. 
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Letter No. 158.—Buck-Tail for Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—yYou doubt- 
less have used the South Bend buck-tail 
flies and spoons for trout; what do you 
think of them? Here I have been unable to 
take trout with any of the artificial lures; 
that is, to any great extent; if we want fish 
we are forced to use salmon eggs, a lure 
and method which does not appeal to me.— 
D. H. H., Port Townsend, Wash. 


I have tried out the lures you mention on 
several occasions and have found them all 
right. There are days when trout will take 
buck-tails and not look at feathers, also 
there are times when buck-tails will be 
turned down without a glance. All depends, 
and I do not know on what it depends. Why 
trout do or don’t no man knoweth.  Per- 
sonally I do not care for spoons as trout 
lures, though there have been days in my 
experience when small ones have proven 
very attractive. As between feathers and 
buck-tails I presume nine out of ten anglers 
would prefer feathers, and yet buck-tails 
will win trout. As to why you have not 
taken trout with flies I can only say that 
you have not hit the right one, or perhaps 
your lack of skill may account for it. How- 
ever, I must not forget to add that I struck 
one stream from which not a single trout 
could be won with the feathers. So far as I 
know no angler has ever succeeded in fool- 
ing those fish. Take that for your comfort. 
—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 159.—Chow, Pingow and Osage- 
Orange as Rod Material. 


Editor Angling Department:—First I wish 
to tell you how much I enjoy the Fireside, 
and to add that it has been of the greatest 
help to me. I take three other so-called out- 
door magazines, but for practical fishing 
dope Outdoor Life equals the three. I am 
something of an amateur rod maker and 
would like some information regarding 
chow and pingow wood. Where does it 
grow, where can it be obtained,and has it 
any rod value? Thanking you in advance 
for your answer.—S. K. M., New York City. 


Naturally we are glad that you find the 
department interesting and helpful and 


caught, 


trust that we can make it more so as the 
months pass. I do not know where the 
woods regarding which you write can be se- 
cured, though you might write to some of 
the well-known dealers in supplies. Regard- 
ing the woods, H. P. Wells has this to say: 
“The chow, also called the Menkabang Pe- 
nang tree, is a native of Borneo: is of‘large 
dimensions, yielding logs from 30 to 70 feet 
long and from 15 to 26 inches square, and 
is of straight growth. The wood is yellow- 
ish, or straw color, close and fine in texture, 
straight in grain, hard, heavy, tough and ex- 
ceedingly strong. It is used in Borneo and 
the countries bordering on the China Seas 
for masts and for house and ship building. 
Of the samples tested by Mr. Laslett four 
broke with fractures about 12 inches in 
length and two rather shorter.” Regarding 
pingow Mr. Wells says: “A native of Bor- 
neo, where it is said to be plentiful. It is 
straight and of considerable size, yielding 
timber from 25 to 40 feet long and 11 to 18 
inches square. The wood is of dark brown 
color, hard, heavy, tough, rigid and re- 
markably strong: it is straight in the grain, 
close in texture and not difficult to work. 
It is used for the same purposes as the chow. 
All specimens tested by Mr. Laslett broke 
short.” Personally I do not see the necessity 
of journeying so far from home for rod ma- 
terial. Why not try some of our native 
woods like bois d’arc, commonly called 
osage orange, of which Mr. Wells says in 
part: “I have never seen a rod made from 
this wood, but the fact that the Osages (In- 
dians) used it for their bows, coupled with 
the recommendation of that most excellent 
and well known angler and writer, Mr. A. N. 
Cheney (to whom I am indebted for calling 
it to my attention), together with the ap- 
pearance of the wood itself, encourages me 
to hope that here we may find a domestic 
material equal if not superior to most of the 
foreign woods.’—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 160.—A Record of Large Fish. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have read 
with interest a number of your stories of 
big catches of fish, of little and big ones 
so I believe the list of “big ones’’ 
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GEE! BUT HE IS ALL I CAN HANDLB! 


caught in this vicinity will interest you and 
perhaps some of your readers if you care 
to publish same. This firm (Idaho Arms & 
Sporting Goods Co.), offers a prize to the 
local resident catching the heaviest trout 
of the season, and considerable good-natured 
rivalry has been aroused among the “fish 
bugs” as the following list will demonstrate. 
I can personally vouch for the weight of 
each fish listed, having weighed them all 
myself, after assuring myself that they had 
not dieted on lead sinkers: 


big ones before long, but I believe you will 
admit this state and locality “grows” some 
big trout.—R. W. Van D., Pocatello, Ida. 


You are to be congratulated on your good 
fishing, and your firm for the emphasis 
placed upon big fish rather than upon large 
catches. That there is more real sport in 
taking one large fish than in creeling a 
dozen small ones we all know, but unfor- 




















SOME TRIPLETS. 





Place. Date. 
F. J. Barnes, Horse Island. .6/27 
A. B. Bean, Horse Island...7/16 
F. J. Barnes, Bannock Creek 

on. Snake Bivebs... «vsvcss 7/18 
F. J. Barnes, Horse Island. .7/25 
F. J. Barnes, Horse Island. .7/25 
F. J. Barnes, Horse Island. .7/25 
Gus Cannon, Horse Island. .7, 
Gus Cannon, Horse Island..7 
Ed Vogt, Horse Island 
Ed Vogt, Horse Island...... / 
Ed Vogt, Horse 
Ed Vogt, Horse 
Ed Vogt, Horse j 
A. B. Bean, Horse Island...7/28 


Weight. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


Caught by 


7 lbs. 

8 lbs. 12 oz. 
10 lbs. 7 %0z. 

8 lbs. 4 oz. 


Measurem’ts. Kind of tackle (spinner). 
Ore 


25” x 14%” .2 all copper 
a5" =x -1¢" 0 nickel and 
243% °°x15%”’ 2 all copper 
2 all copper 
2 all copper 
2 all copper 
.2 nickel and copper 
.2 nickel and copper 
2 nickel and copper 
2 nickel and copper 
2 nickel and copper 
2 nickel and copper 
: nickel and copper 


nickel and copper 7 oz. 





Fourteen fish, all native trout, weighing 
a total of 93 lbs., 2% oz., or an average of 
6 lbs., 1014 02, 

These fish were all caught in same locality 
at what is called Horse Island, about 18 
miles west of this city and where a channel 
of the Snake River flows into the Portneuf 
River. This channel causes the so-called 
Horse Island. The fishermen used a small 
one-man collapsible canvas boat and assure 
me that the real big ones have not yet 
shown up. As this is rather early for big fish 
in this particular spot, we expect some real 


tunately all of us do not live where such 
catches as you record are possible. How- 
ever, the next best thing to catching large 
fish is to read the stories of the fellows who 
do. So here is hoping that the record of 
last year will be broken and something 
larger than a 12-pound monster be taken. 
A later letter from Mr. Van D. tells of a 10 
lb. 7 oz. fish, which would change the av- 
erage somewhat; but we think the reader 
will agree that enough has been said to 
prove our correspondent’s assertion regard- 
ing the character of the fishing.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 161.—Planting Mountain Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am inter- 
ested in planting fish in unstocked moun- 
tain lakes and in this connection wish to 
trouble you for a little information. First 
about the rainbow and steelhead trout. At 
what time of the year do they spawn? When 
should the fry be ready for planting? Do 
they stand transportation better than the 
native trout (salmo Clarkii) fry? Do they 
do as well as the native trout in high moun- 
tain streams and lakes, where the tempera- 
ture of the water is low? Are they very 
voracious in habit? About trout in general 
exclusive of the Eastern brook and bull 
trout: If planted in a lake of fair size and 
depth, with a good inlet stream for spawn- 
ing, would they be apt to run out thru the 
outlet? My reason for this question is that 
the outlet stream passes over falls which 
would prevent any fish from returning to 
the lake and perhaps depopulate it. If plant- 
ed in the upper part of a stream which runs 
over falls, would they be apt to run down 
stream and leave the upper part unstocked? 
When trout fry are received it is often in- 
convenient to plant them the same day. Can 
they be safely kept for a few days in cold 
running water, until a convenient time for 
planting? At what time should the fry of 
the native trout be ready for planting? 
This summer I have visited several times a 
lake which was stocked with Eastern brook 
trout several years ago. The lake lies at 
an elevation of about 9,000 feet above sea 
level. It is about 600 yards in diameter and 
is fed by a clear mountain stream. During 
each visit I noticed dead fish lying in the 
water. I got one out with a landing net be- 
fore it was quite dead. It lay on its side, 
moving its gill covers, and finally died. Can 
you suggest the cause of death? The place 
is quite remote and I have good reasons to 
believe that it had not been visited by any- 
one before I went there this year. Which 
means that it was not molested for over 
eight months. The living fish in the lake 
are not very abundant, and are very reluc- 
tant about taking a hook. I managed to 
catch a few and they showed signs of being 
very well fed; I would even say over-fed.— 
F, T., Montana. 


I would strongly advise you to write to 
your state fish commission for the required 
information, as their knowledge would be 
specific while ours is general. With you the 
rainbow and steelhead spawn from spring to 
early summer, With us here in the East 
they have acquired the habit of spawning 
late in the fall and early winter. I can see 
no reason why they might not do well in 
water of a low temperature, tho they will 
thrive in comparatively warm water. They 
are no more voracious than other Western 
trout; scientists say not so much so as the 
Eastern speckled trout, Their diet is larve. 
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As to whether or not trout would leave the 
lake depends largely upon local conditions. 
In congenial surroundings, plenty of food 
and good water, I can see no reason why 
they would go down stream, tho they might, 
for there is no telling what a fish will do. 
Of course, during the spawning season and 
before, instinct urges them to ascend to the 
headwaters. It is not the part of wisdom 
to handle fry overly much or hold them any 
length of time; it can be done, but ——! 
The best time in the year for planting is 
just as the insect life is beginning to teem. 
With us trout hatched in November and De- 
cember are planted the next spring. Why 
the fish in your lonesome lake died is a 
puzzler. because no symptoms are given. 
Trout suffer from diseases just as humans 
do and almost any one of a dozen ailments 
may have attacked the fish of your lake. In 
a certain stream once fished by me, the 
trout were afflicted by a gill disease that 
took them off by hundreds. All of these 
questions no doubt could be satisfactorily 
answered by your State Fish Commissioner. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 162.—What “Plug” Would 
You Use? 


Editor Angling Department:—I have been 
reading your articles in Outdoor Life on the 
use of various artificial baits and enjoy 
them greatly. There are a number of bait 
casters in this locality who when they go 
fishing with short rods and plugs finally 
wind up with long rods and live bait. I 
think the reason for this is: (1) The makers 
of artificial baits make them too !arge for 
these waters; (2) the small-mouth black 
bass (we have no large-mouth) will not take 
artificial bait as readily as large-mouth. 
The streams in this locality are (the Sus- 
quehanna River excepted) typical mountain 
streams, from one to two hundred feet 
wide, with long, shallow gravel bottom rif- 
fles from one to four feet deep. The holes 
are ten, fifteen or twenty feet deep, with 
rock bottoms. There are no sandy stretches, 
grass beds or lily pads. The streams also 
contain trout in the spring before the wa- 
ter gets too warm; later they run up into 
the smaller and eooler mountain brooks. 
The last few years my work is of such a na- 
ture that I do not have the time to bother 
with live bait. My fishing trips consist 
mainly of a few hours snatched now and 
then, in the evenings and early mornings 
and Saturday afternoons. Naturally I have 
taken to bait casting and thoroly enjoy it, 
barring the poor results. The baits I have 
the most success with are Heddon’s No. 
100, which is a heavier-than-water bait, 
minnow-like form, green back and white 
belly. If it were only made smaller and 
with two hooks instead of three I think 
it would be a better bait for this lo- 
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WITH TWO HOOKS 


THREE, 


IF MADE INSTEAD OF 


cality. I made a bait, one that dives and 
wiggles when you start to retrieve it. I 
made it a great deal smaller than the origi- 
nal which I purchased, and painted it as 
near as I could like the riffle chub. I only 
had the chance to try it once and caught a 
bass the first cast, which goes to prove my 
contention. I also use a top water bait with 
pretty good success. I took the three-point 


Rect . 
White 


THE THREE-POINT HOOKS WERE REMOVED 
AND DOUBLE-POINT HOOKS PUT ON. 


hooks off and put on double-point hooks. I 
also use spoons and spinners with varying 
success but they are hard to use; you have 
to weight them, which makes them hard to 
keep off of the bottom, especially in shallow 





THBY ARE HERE; HOW WOULD YOU CATCH 


THEM? 


water. Now if you can give me any assist- 
ance in the way of a bait that you think 
would work well in these waters (some bait 
or baits which you have had good success 
with under like conditions) it would be 
highly appreciated by me and my friends. 
I wish some of the makers of artificial baits 
would study the conditions in Eastern wa- 
ters and try and make baits to fit—J. A. H.. 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Probably the best answers to your ques- 
tions will come thru the publication of your 
letter. Personally I can see no reason why 
any of the successful “plugs” would not win 
in your waters. At any rate I would like to 
try out some of the floating under-water 
lures. Before I hazard a guess as to the 
best lures I am going to let our subscribers, 
who live in your state, answer from experi- 
ence. I can not agree wich you that the 
large-mouth are more apt to take artificial 
lures than are the small-mouth, at least in 
my experience the reverse has been true; 
that is, if one is more given to artificial 
lures than the other. Tho I prefer the sur- 
face under-water plugs, owing to their will- 
ingness to stay on top when I manufacture 
a back-lash, still there are times when the 
underwater lure will win out: against the 
former. I am glad that you have found the 
green minnow the best, for I am always glad 
to find that other fellows like what I do not; 
I find the rainbow spotted and bright-col- 
ored the best. You should have no trouble 
in getting small minnow-like lures in the de- 
sired color as nearly all firms make lures 
small enough in all conscience.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 163.—“Glenfliora” Appears in the 
Role of a Fly-Fisher. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am not 
anxious, overly, to break into print again, 
but seeing that so few of my sisters dare— 
I wonder if that is the word?—confess 
their ichthyic sins, I am going to brave the 
glow of the fireside once more. Early this 
past season I determined to master the 
tricks and wiles of a two and a half-ounce 
fly rod, having learned considerable of the 
ways of a trout with the heavier tool. Well, 
I learned some things, and they may all be 
summed up in the statement: there is all 
the difference in the world between an 
eight-ounce rod and the two-ounce wand. 
At first I had my troubles with the wand; 
it didn’t seem to have any will of its own. 
The first trout I hooked, a little eight-inch 
fellow, nearly smashed my cherished pos- 
session; that is, it seemed that way to me. 
But I have at last conquered, and while 
perhaps I can’t lay quite as long a line with 
my new rod, I still can get along. But how 
the Red Gods—to borrow O. W. S.’s favorite 
expression—how the Red Gods smile when 
a pound and a half sparkler makes connec- 
tion with that rod. By the way, I am using 
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A NEAR RELATIVE OF GLEN FLORA. COMPTS. 
HARRY PACKARD, NORWAY, ME. 
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smaller flies than ever before 
and, say, there is just one fly, and that is 
the Black Gnat. Oh, I know what I am 
talking about, and don’t you forget it! I 
can’t understand why more women do not 
take up fly-fishing: believe me, it is more 
entertaining than tatting, and bridge whist 
is not in it. Why can’t we have a sister’s 
fly-fishing club and contest?—Glen Flora. 
Glen Flora is always welcome to the fire 

side, She makes a number of good sugges- 
tions; at least that is the editor’s opinion. 
Why not a weman’s contest, indeed? And 
why do not more women take to fly-fish- 
ing? Just let a lady fall in love with the 
light rod and fuzzy-wuzzy lures, and she 
will never go back to fancy work and 
novels during the open season. Glen Flora 
is also right regarding the two-ounce rod; 
not everyone can use that fairy, airy tool; 
some men never. Regarding size of flies, 
the editor has learned too that the small 
flies are often winners when the larger 
ones are utterly unattractive, as has been” 
pointed out in “Trout Lore.” I believe that 
all the men will be glad to have Glen Flora 
—Miss or Mrs.—come again.—O. W. S. 
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Trout Lore 


Chapter 23.—The Empty Creel and the Full. 


Thruout these chapters we have held toa 
principle expressed by a well-known angler 
years ago, “It is not all of fishing to fish.” 
In this and the succeed- 
ing chapter we purpose 
enlarging upon the 
thought, so concluding 
“Trout Lore.” Many a 
day have I returned from 
a trouting expedition, creel guiltless of fish, 
but more than satisfied with myself and the 
world; upon the other hand, I have re- 
turned at nightfall with a basket all but 
bursting from its weight of fish, yet not 
satisfied. It was Robert Louis Stevenson 
who said: “Little do ye know your own 
blessedness; for to travel hopefully is a bet- 
ter thing than to arrive, and the true success 
is to labor.” Just what I would say is found 
in the last quotation, tho I do not know that 
I shall succeed in saying it. 


THE EMPTY CREEL. 


One perfect May morning I caught an 
early train which dropped me within easy 
— distance of a favorite trout stream, 
for I prefer to fish fa- 
miliar streams, returning 
again and again to 
“fished - out” waters, to 
the great amusement of 
my friends but withal to 
my own satisfaction. A poet has asserted 
that “perfect” days come in June, but I do 
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not agree. May produces them. The air 
was soft and caressing, with that peculiar, 
piquant odor characteristic of early spring. 
and palpitant with the hum of bees as they 
sought far and wide for scarce sweets. A 
first brood of May-flies brushed the surface 
of the rippling stream with gauzy wing, 
seeming as much creatures of the water as 
of the air; perhaps one could call them the 
embodied spirits of the evanescent ripples. 
Flowers, modest and _ retiring—hepaticas, 
spring beauties, arbutus, anemones, trilli- 
ums—rank on rank, marched down to the 
very water’s edge to watch the insects at 
their sport and nod encouragement, In 
the trees, for it was the high-tide of warbler 
migration—those beautiful, wee sprites, the 
aristocrats of birddom, called incessantly, 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet,” while in the low 
shrubbery, the more humble but not less 
lovable birds poured out their very souls in 
a torrent of melody. 

Lest some one should think my language 
extravagant, I am going to pause long 
enough to assert that one can not use too 
many superlatives when 
attempting to describe a 
perfect May morning. I 
rest my case, not with 
shut-ins and misanthro- 
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pes, but with red-blooded 
lovers of trout streams and God’s good out- 
o’-doors. Have I overstated the case? Have 
I used too high-sounding words? Have |! 
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even begun to describe a May morning? 
Upon the shoulders of those Waltonites who 
know I throw the burden of my defense. 
Such was the setting for my piscatorial 
act and yet the fish would not rise, skulk- 
ing somewhere ‘neath the deep shadows 
they were, flitting live 





insects nor fuzzy-wuzzy 
wy ce Ra lures cast most seduc- 
DAY tively, stirred them not 
at all. “What was 











wrong?” Let him answer 
who can; I only know the fish were “off 
their feed.” Up and down the stream I 
wandered the whole livelong day, and yet 
not a fin moved, not a glancing trout did I 
see. When midday arrived I built my little 
fire, brewed a cup of tea, fried bacon on a 
stick and invoked the muses. Casting with 
such skill as I know how, sending the flies 
dancing from wavelet to wavelet, or to kiss 
the surface of some quiet pool as lightly as 
thistledown borne upon a summer’s breeze, 
I whiled the afternoon away and watched 
the sun decline in the heavens with undis- 
turbed equanimity. What matter if the 
long shadows failed to usher in feeding 
time and my watch admonished me to make 
haste to the station in order to catch my 
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train? Had I not had my day? Had I not 
practiced fly-casting in ideal conditions? 
Once again I had faced and failed to solve 
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a trout problem, Puzzled, yet in rapport 
with my environment, I reached the little 
hesitation station well ahead of the train, 
and was whirled away home, satisfied with 
my unseen and unseeable catch. Today, as 
I sit here at the typewriter, looking back 
over the many years of an angler’s life, 
that fishless day looms large, a red-letter 
experience. Verily, “it is not all of fishing 
to fish.” 


THE FULL CREEL. 


The scene shifts. It is mid-August of a 
later year, and I see myself standing upon 
the banks of a world-famous trout stream; 
before me the graceful 














lines of a canoe and the 

Eat swarthy face of my 
guide. The air shim- 

mers with excessive 

heat. Birds are silent. Only the soporific 


hum of lazy insects is heard. The retiring 
flowers of spring time have disappeared; in 
their stead stand assertive goldenrods and 
black-eyed susans, while’in moist places re- 
gal cardinal flowers lift proud heads above 
the grass. Here and there ripe sumacs 
blush red against the green shrubbery, hint 
that the time for tying up the trout rod has 
all but arrived. August is utterly unlike 
May, yet in a way is as attractive. 

For days at a time trout will refuse flies 
and bait in midsummer, but when they do 
take it into their heads to feed the sport is 





furious. The day in 
question did not seem 
AUGUST propitious; indeed, all 
FLY-FISHING 3 : 
SOMETIMES signs pointed to a fish- 
BEYOND less day, yet trout would 
COMPARE rise to the hint or sign 
of a feather, sometimes 











not only one but three 
and four would fairly tumble over them- 
selves in their eagerness to reach the fly. 
Even my stoical guide became imbued with 
excitement and toiled at his paddle uncom- 
plainingly, blistering his hands and sweat- 
ing copiously. I experienced no difficulty 
in hooking fish; indeed, I could not take the 
fly away from the little fellows quickly 
enough to prevent their being hooked. In 
order to continue fishing and keep my self- 
respect it was necessary to free every fish 
that was not hurt by the hook, which I did 
to the great disgust of my guide, who could 
not understand me at all. High noon and 
hot sun made no difference; the trout con- 
tinued to rise by twos and threes. At last 
—and it was a hard thing to do—I insisted 
on stopping for lunch and to count the fish. 
Imagine if you can my surprise, chagrin 
and shame when I found that we already 
had the limit, and that my large basket 
would not contain them all! I am glad to 
say that I was man enough to quit right 
there, tho I am morally certain that the 
guide still holds a grudge. 























Such “high” days in August, or any time 
as for that, are rare; but in my experience 
they are more apt to occur in August than 
at any other time of the 





“HIGH” year. Why it is so I do 
DAYS IN not attempt to explain; 
AUGUST I only accept the fact. 
RARE That the fish on the day 

in question were feed- 











ing, their stomachs am- 
ply proved, being literally filled with small 
black flies. The fly I employed was a tiny 
black creation of my own, made from crow 
feathers and peacock herl. By the way, l 
have found that fly uniformly successful 
late in the season. 

When I climbed on board the train after 
that wonderful day, lugging my heavy bas- 
ket, I became the cynosure of all eyes; men 
crowded about me and 





demanded particulars — 
BUT THAT just “where” and “how” 
DAY WAS d “what.” hil 
NOT ONE OF an what. While I 
MY BEST must confess that my 
DAYS vanity was tickled, yet 

down underneath it all 











was a feeling that I had, 
to borrow a common expression, “overdone 
it.” Most emphatically that great day was 
not my best day. Perhaps I had not violat- 
ed the ethics of sport, but I had solved no 
problem, had employed no extraordinary 
amount of skill; simply I had cast the flies 
and the trout had almost hooked them- 
selves; the merest tyro might have done 
as Well. Looking back from the vantage 
ground of the present, as between the day 
first described and the latter, I consider the 
former the most satisfactory. Perhaps if 
crowded into a corner for a reason I could 
not do better than again repeat our thread- 
bare apophthegm, “it is not all of fishing to 
fish.” 

So we are forced to the conclusion that 
success or failure, a good day or bad day, 
has nothing to do with the number of trout 
caught. The actual truth 





may be cast in contra- 
ies dictory phrase: An an- 
NOT A MAT- gler’s best days are his 
TER OF THE worst days; and con- 
BASKET versely, his worst days 
are his best days. -It is 











not the catching of fish 
which is of importance. The day on which 
we solved some problem, caught a fish that 
had outwitted and outgeneraled us time 
and again, looms larger in our affections 
than does the day when we won a large 
basket thru little effort. Nor is it the solv- 
ing of problems, catching of fish, that 
makes a day one to be long remembered. 
I think I hit at the heart of the matter in 
the first incident narrated. It is the cor- 


respondence of the soul of a man with his 
environment that makes angling worth 
while. 


When the catching of many fish 
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A REFLECTION. 
- When the catching of many fish causes 


us to forget our surroundings, blinds our eyes to 
the beauties of Nature and deadens our ears to the 
music of the wild, we cease to be true anglers.” 
causes us to forget our surroundings, blinds 
our eyes to the beauties of Nature and 
deadens our ears to the music of the wild, 
we cease to be true anglers. There is a 
sense in which a large catch is a catas- 
trophe. If a man can not fill his creel 
without emptying his heart, then a thou- 
sand times an empty creel. 

I have been absolutely and resolutely 
honest in this chapter. Today as I look 
back over the days that have been, and with 
their memories as constructive material, 
dream of the days to be, I see hanging be- 
fore me full creels and creels guiltless of 
fish. To choose between the two I can not. 
I turn not away from the former’s gaping 
emptiness nor the latter’s cover-crowding 
fullness. We need both, you and I, in order 
that we may be true anglers. “In life be a 
fisherman.” O. W. SMITH. 











At first thought one might well imagine 
that I had the familiar “game fish” of the 
back yards in mind, but such is not the 
case, tho I am not denying that there may 
be sport and satisfaction in pursuing the 
disturbers of the midnight silences with 
proper weapons, The tackle which I em- 
ploy in cat-fishing is neither .22 rifle nor 
iron boot-jack, but regulation five-foot cast- 
ing rod, multiplying reel and 150 feet of 
good strong line. Make no mistake about 
the matter, cat-fishing is a proper sport. 

In this place I will not enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the catfish species, having gotten 
myself into a peck of trouble when I pub- 
lished my “Some Familiar Fish.” Be -it 
said in passing that some catfishes, so- 
called, are buil-heads, and some bull-heads 
are catfishes: furthermore, the ordinary 
angler can not be certain of a given spe- 
cies, commercial fishermen to the contrary 
notwithstanding. However, whether cat or 
bull-head does not signify so long as we get 
the fish. If you desire to look up the mat- 
ter turn to the work just mentioned. 

The ordinary tackle used, when tackle is 
used, is the long cane pole and heavy line, 
with a sinker weighing two or three ounces, 
and a quarter of beef, almost. Now, I have 
nothing to say against the crude tackle gen- 
erally effected by bull-head fishermen. 
That there is heaps of fun in employing 
such tackle I know right well, for I have 
sat until midnight near a bonfire angling 
away for the homely but toothsome cat, 
listening to the stories of my companions 


or the hoots of conversationally inclined 
owls. . Bull-head fishing as generally prac- 


ticed is a good sport to invite one’s soul. 
However, in this article, as intimated above, 
I advocate regular bass tackle, with the 
exception of lures, for cat know not the 
meaning of the word. The best bait by all 
odds is raw beef, with minnows a close 
second, after which comes frogs and 
worms; in fact, almost anything that a fish 
can possibly swallow will be accepted as 
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Fishing for Cat 





food by the well-organized interior of a cat. 

If I were inclined to laziness, which of 
course I am not, I would use a bobber, but 
as a bobber always spoils the action of the 
line I generally leave that in the- tackle 
case. As a rule, of course, cat bite best 
at night, therefore the usual set line; but 
one who knows the fish’s feeding grounds 
can catch them almost any old time, espe- 
cially upon a cloudy, mizzling day or along 
in the afternoon. Find a deep bend in the 
river, well shaded with tall trees, and you 
can catch cat if you but have patience. He 
is not a swift biter; give him plenty of 
time to get the bait into his mouth and he 
will do the rest. I know some of my read- 
ers are thinking that there is not much 
sport in cat-fishing, but I am ready to in- 
form you that when once you have taken a 
three or four-pound cat on a light five-foot 
caster you will be ready to acknowledge 
that the fish has the “makin’s” of a game 
fish. I remember playing an eight-pound 
cat for upwards of half an hour, and at the 
conclusion of the first act he seemed as 
fresh as at the beginning, but a friend ap- 
peared on the battlefield and landed the— 
to me—monster with a pitchfork. 

I have caught what was termed “spotted 
cat,” playing each fish for some time, and 
they were active on the line. Tho rather 
small, they were clipper built for cat, with 
a forked tail and spotted bodies. In the 
pan there is just one fish their equal—the 
far-famed speckled trout. No, I am not 
joking; I had almost as soon have a spot- 
ted cat as a speckled trout, once the former 
are ready for the pan. Ah, there is the 
rub, dressing the cat. Do not be tempted 
into using hot water; it ruins the fish’s 
flavor; just rip down the tough skin fore 
and aft and around just back of the gills; 
then with pliers, if you do not possess suf- 
ficient strength with thumb and forefinger, 
rip the skin from the body, from head to 
tail, Some men catch the trick at once, 
while others never get so that they can 
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dress cat with any degree of skill. 
Of course you may not cast for cat; that 


is out of the question; it is still-fishing 
from first to last, but we in this age need 
still-fishing. Our fishing is too strenuous 
as a rule and we would be the better for a 
little still-fishing. I am ready to testify 
that I have found cat-fishing thru the long 
hours of an August afternoon very satisfy- 
ing and recreative. After having fly-fished 
for trout, cast for bass, I turn to good old- 
fashioned still-fishing for cat with a sigh 
of content. “Unsportsmanlike?” There you 
go; bring up that old matter again. Well, 
you fool the fish with your fuzzy-wuzzy 
hooks or gaudily painted blugs, and I with 
a hook concealed in a bit of “high” beef. 
We both play our fish, so who has the best 
of the argument pray? Just the same, when 
I weary of strenuosity and efficiency, I 
turn to still-fishing, and so would you if 
you but knew its attractivity. 


Once locate the feeding place of a school 
of cat and you will have found the doorway 
to a sort of piscatorial paradise. Cat do 
not wander far in search of food; rather, 
they seem to believe that he who waits will 
find oppertunity knocking at his door. 
Again -and again, week after week, I have 
gone back to the same bend in the river or 
pool in the lake, and always a fresh supply 
of cat have been on hand to afford me 
amusement and sport of no mean sort. I 
am surprised at the strength they manifest 
on a line, even a small fish putting up a 
good battle. When you find them six 
pounds and upward in weight, the word of 
my experience for it, they will take the 
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reel handle out of your hands and the 
game will be played from the other end of 
the rod. Some time I am going to writ 
a story of a cat that played with me; till 
then I ask that you take my word for the 
matter. Of course, in an article of this 
length it would be out of the question to 
more than mention the sport, but if you 
have never tried cat-fishing with rod and 
reel, better get next. O. W. SMITH. 


Trout Fishing in the Cascade Mountains of Western Washington 


On the morning of July 23 my friend, Mr. 
J. P. Wall, called for me with his big Cadil- 
lac and we were away at5 a.m. The roads 
were fine, and after a delightful drive of 
three hours we stopped at McMurray, 
Wash., where we left the auto and secured 
the services of a team and light spring 
wagon, and with, Mr. Arnold at the reins 
were away at 9 o’clock. The first few miles 
the road was fairly good, but the balance 
of the distance was about the worst that 
I ever rode over, The distance to the fire 
warden’s cabin was called twelve miles, but 
we were over four hours on the way. 

We found the warden at home, and he 
was a fine, genial man, and appeared glad 
to see us. We were told that it was three 
miles to Deer Creek, where the big rain- 
bows were. As there was no trail that a 
horse could go over, we had to pack in our 
grub and blankets if they were taken in. 
Our driver came to our rescue manfully, 
and after about an hour’s stop we were 
away, taking as little as possible with us. 
‘We found the trail was not cut out and 


there were great tree trunks to crawl under 
and to climb over, and many to walk along; 
a high ridge to go over with many minor 
up-and-down-hill places, but at last we ar 
rived where there was some fire notices on 
a tree, and there we left the main trail and 
started down the mountain side, or rather, 
we started down into a cafion. We could 
hear the water roaring away below, and 
that inspired us with strength and courage, 
so down we went, digging our heels in and 
hanging onto bushes, roots and anything in 
reach till at last we were down on the 
shore of a beautiful stream of clear, spark- 
ling water. 

It was about 7 o’clock, so we had been 
fourteen hours in reaching the shores of 
Deer Creek, that famous stream where the 
big rainbows live. Mr. Arnold volunteered 
to gather moss and fix our bed and start 
a fire. Mr. Wall and I started down stream 
to catch some trout for supper, and, say, 
Reader, you ought to see those trout bite! 
We soon had enough and returned to camp. 
The size of the trout was disappointing to 
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us, as they were small, but Arnold assured 
us that there were big ones there. Well, 
we ate, and slept the satisfying sleep of the 
great outdoors and were up and away at 
about 4 o’clock. We went up the stream, 
as Arnold told us that he knew of pools 
above where the big fellows lived. The 
trout took the hook as if they were starved, 
and were a better size than the ones we 
caught before, We did not fish much, but 
went on up the stream. The stream was 
full of boulders, and they were the hardest, 
slipperiest rocks that I ever saw, and the 
traveling was very hard. 

Finally Mr. Wall, who was ahead, called 
to me that he could see big trout, and I 
hurried up. I cast in below him, and at 
once a big fellow took the hook. I had on 
a splendid line and leader and what I sup- 
posed was a strong gut on the hook. That 
trout broke the gut as if it had been a 
thread and went down the rapids as if 
nothing was the matter. About then Mr. 
Wall hooked one, but he went after mine 
with about thirty feet of line. 

I had with me some strong gut, and we 
retackled and went on up, and a little later 
Mr. Wall saw another one in swift water 
and called to me. I went up, and casting 
in he took my hook almost at once. The 
water was rapid and the stream full of 
boulders and that trout took but little no- 
tice of my “pull,” but I ran along down 
stream as fast as possible and kept calling 
Mr. Wall to bring the gaff, and he came 
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SURE, HE NEEDED THE GAFF. PHOTO BY 
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WORTH LOOKING AT. AUTHOR AT RIGHT. 
on the run; and, say, he is built for run- 
ning, being tall, with no surplus flesh. The 
trout kept gaining on me, altho I was doing 
my best to hold him back, and finally ran 
out all of the line and went up in the air 
about four feet, but started up stream, and 
Mr. Wall soon had him on the shore. He 
weighed over ten pounds. 

I dressed and washed him, and just then 
heard Mr. Wall call for the gaff and ran to 
his assistance. He had hooked another big 
one just below a little fall and had kept 
him in the whirl below the falls, and I soon 
had the gaff in him. We raised a shout 
at our fine success of getting those two big 
trout within a few moments. Later on I 
caught another from a deep rock-bound 
pool, and after hooking him I wondered 
what I would do with him, but after playing 
him for some time Arnold reached down 
from a rock and gaffed him. 

This was all the big ones that we caught, 
and as the three weighed over thirty 
pounds, it was enough. Aitho they claim 
that there are plenty of trout there ranging 
from twelve to twenty-five inches long, the 
largest that we caught, aside from the three 
big ones, was not over twelve inches, and 
but three or four that were over nine 

About 11 o’clock the sun shone into the 
cafion and they stopped biting, except some 




















of the small ones. We sent Arnold in to 
the wagon with the three big trout and he 
put them on ice that we had brought with 
us, and we got them home in splendid con- 
dition. 

We took it slow going down the stream, 
only trying the favorable places for big 
ones, but getting no bites that we wanted. 
That stream was the hardest to travel in 
that I have ever found, and I tell you that 
our camp looked awful good to me when I 
came in sight of it. 
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I put on dry clothes and had trout frying 
when Mr. Wall came in, and he owned up 
that he was tired, which was the first and 
only time that I ever heard him admit such 
a thing. 

We had heard of that stream and those 
big trout for years, and now we are satis- 
fied and do not expect to go there again, as 
the work is so severe, and in this favored 
state a man does not have to go far to 
catch trout. O. C. FRISBEE. 
Washington. 
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song 








BLESSIN’S OF LIFE. 


When the days git short, 

An’ the leaves turn brown, 
An’ the sun goes in an’ stays, 
An’ you're out of sorts, 


An’ sighin’ fer warmer days, 

Did ye ever think what a blessin’ it be, 
Fer really now don’t you have an idee 
We'll get enough heat in eternity. 


When the groun’ with snow 

Is all kivered white, 

An’ the hull blamed ’arth is frizz, 

An’ the cold winds blow 

With all their might, 

An’ the sun don’t seem to hev riz, 

Do you keep on fussin’ and grumblin’ roun’ 
An’ wishin’ the thaw would git out of the 


If you do your min’ surely ain’t right soun’. 


When the groun’ it thaws, 

An’ the days git long, 

An’ the ice on the crick is gone, 

An’ you know the cause of the lark’s glad 


That you hear at the break of dawn, 

Do you ever think what a blessin’ cold be, 
Fer really now, don’t you have an idee, 
We'll get enough heat in eternity? 


H. G. MOORE. 
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game laws of any state. 


be glad to receive 





information at any time of any infraction of the 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
such information from the game department channels, 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


mation 


It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such infor- 














Game Refuges in Our National Forests 


With the support which the national agi- 
tation in favor of game refuges in our for- 


est reserves is receiving from sportsmen 
generally, this idea should soon be em- 


bodied into a national law. The’ Boone and 
Crockett Club, whose Game Preservation 
Committee in 1912 was instrumental in hav- 
ing this plan incorporated into a measure 
that was at that time presented to both the 
upper and lower branches of Congress, 
must view with satisfaction the interest 
that is now centered around this plan which 
originated three years ago in its orgen- 
ization. The idea should not only receive 
the hearty support of all true American 
sportsmen, but we should show no cessation 
in our labors. until this measure is on our 
federal statute books. Mr. Hornaday has 
been doing y«nan’s work for the cause 
and when fins:.7 the bill is put thru—as 
we believe it will be—he shall receive his 
just credit for the commendable part he 
has taken in working for it. With his fund 
available to assist the purpose, and with 
the co-operation he will receive from the 
Boone & Crocket Club and other organiza- 
tions, surely this measure should go thru 
with flying colors. 

The report of the Game Preservation 
Committee of the Boone & Crocket club for 
1912 on this subject of game refuges is of 
special interest now when the agitation is 
so warm. It follows: 

The report of the game preservation com- 
mittee, submitted to and ratified by the club at 
its last annual meeting, emphasized the need 
of the establishment of game refuges, and sug- 
gested the raising of a special fund for that 
purpose. The finance committee, appointed by 
the president of the club, succeeded in ac- 
quiring sufficient money to start the project. 
Therefore, most of the activities of the game 
preservation committee have been directed 
toward putting the plan of game refuges in 
active operation. 

Immediately after the announcement by the 


chairman of the finance committee that a fund 
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had been raised sufficient to assist in the es- 
tablishment of at least one game refuge in 
the West, a meeting of the game committee 
was called which resulted in the drafting for 
presentation to Congress of a bill which would 
authorize the President to establish a game 
refuge in any national forest, and to place it 
under the regulation of the Department of Agri- 
culture; this action to be taken only on the re- 
quest of the governor of the state in which 
such area of land was to be set aside as a 
refuge. 

The committee had concluded that no plan 
of game refuges could be made successful, un- 
less it should receive the approval and active 
cooperation of local interests in the territory 
of the proposed refuge. Also that, as far as 
possible, all state’s rights objections must be 
avoided. Hence the clause in the bill making 
the establishment of a refuge conditional on 
the request of a governor, and limiting each 
proposed refuge to an area not exceeding 50,- 
000 acres. 


This bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Hon. George C. Perkins, April 2, 1912 (S. 
6109). It was introduced in the House by Hon. 


William Kent, April 27, 1912 (H. R. 23839). 
Immediately the game committee began an 
active campaign which continued thruout 
the remainder of the Sixty-first Congress. 
Members of the committee made frequent 
visits to Washington, organizations for the 
protection of game were interested, numer- 
ous individuals worked for the bills, and the 
Society of Elks cooperated by passing vigor- 
ous resolutions in its behalf and by writing 
letters to both congressmen and senators. 

Unfortunately the bills were presented late 
in the session, when Congress was devoting 
all its attention to the delayed appropriation 
bills, the consideration of which tended to ex- 
clude other matters from serious consideration. 
The Senate bill was favorably reported by the 
committee on forest preservation and the pro- 
tection of game on May 17, 1912, but the Sen- 
ate failed to act on it. The House bill was 
referred to the committee on agriculture. A 
majority of the members declared themselves 
favorable to the bill, but, shortly after re- 
ceiving it, decided not to act on any measure 
except the appropriation bills. The session, 
therefore, ended without final action on the 
bill. 

The game committee. realizing the uncer- 
tainty of passing the bill during the short ses- 
sion of Congress, and the possibility of long de- 
lay in putting any game refuge plan in oper- 
ation, if national legislation was awaited, de- 
voted their energies to another plan for ac- 























eee —m one state, at least—the same re- 
sult. 

In November, 1912, two members of the 
committee visited the governor of Arizona in 
Phoenix, and other persons interested in the 
state. The governor assured them of his in- 
terest, and of his active cooperation in passing 
thru the Arizona Legislature, which convenes 
in January, 1913, a bill to establish a game 
refuge in the Sitgreaves National Forest. 
Already eighty elk had been promised the state 
of Arizona for restocking purposes. A member 
of the committee visited the ranchmen and 
residents in and near the proposed refuge and 
found all enthusiastic for the plan.- Thus as- 
sured of the governor’s interest and of that of 
the local residents, the chairman called a meet- 
ing of the game committee in December. It 
was voted to offer to the state of Arizona a sum 
of money to defray a part of the expenses of 
the plan, provided a suitable bill was passed 
by the Arizona Legislature and signed by the 
governor, and that the residents of the state 
should show their interest by paying the ex- 
penses of shipping the elk to the refuge. The 
committee secured the approval and cooper- 
ation of the forest service, limits were as- 
signed for a game refuge in the Sitgreaves 
Forest Reserve, a bill was drawn up, and the 
completed proposition was laid before the gov- 
ernor of Arizona. There the matter rests until 
the convening of the Legislature. The com. 
mittee. however, has every assurance that the 
bill will be promptly passed. If this is done 
the committee will use money not to exceed 
$2,500 for the purposes of fencing in a selected 
area in the refuge, purchasing hay to sustain 
the elk until spring, hiring an experienced man 
to look after the elk from the shipping point 
until they are liberated in the spring, and for 
other incidental expenses. 

Thus the Boone and Crockett Club will have 
started toward the accomplishment of restock- 
ing areas in Southwestern states with elk, 
formerly abundant there but now extinct. 

The committee has not limited its activities 
to projects directly in line with its avowed and 
accepted policy. Incidentally, it has devoted 
much time to two measures; one, of the great- 
est necessity for the preservation of our bird 
life; another, which involves the honor of the 
nation, and the support of all our leading nat- 
uralists. This is our national policy in the 
handling of the fur seal herd. 

Charles Sheldon, Chairman, 

Chas. H. Townsend, Secretary, 

J. Walter Wood, 

W. Redmond Cross, 

Edward Hubert Litchfield, 

E. W. Nelson, 
Alexander Lambert, M.D. 

George Bird Grinnell ,; | Advisory 
Dr. Lewis Rutherfurd Morris {Members 


As the provisions of the bill above men- 
tioned are of especial interest at this 
time, we append a copy of the bill herewith 
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in the form in which it was 


congress in 1912: 


presented to 


H. R. 23839 


A Bill for the Protection and 

Game Preserves 

3e it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Ameri- 
ca in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized, on 
request in writing by the governor of any state 
and recom ndation of the secretary of agri- 
culture, to declare by public proclamation areas 
which are adapted for the protection and propa- 


Increase of State 


gation of game or other animals, birds, or fish 
to be national game refuges, which shall be 
recognized as breeding grounds therefor 
First. Whenever the secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall certify that he has received in writ- 
ing from the governor of the state in which 
such lands are situated a recommendation for 
the creation of a game refuge on national for- 
ests or on other unoccupied public lands; Pro 
vided. That the area of any one refuge shall 


not exceed fifty thousand acres; or 
Second. Whenever the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture shall certify that lands held in private 
ownership have been relinquished to the gov- 
ernment for the purpose of establishing a 


refuge for birds or game; and the secretary of 
agriculture is hereby authorized to accept the 
relinquishment of such tracts in behalf of the 
government of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That when such areas have been so 


designated as provided in this act, hunting, 
trapping, killing, or capture of game or other 


animals, birds or fish upon the lands or within 
the waters of the United States within the 
limits of said areas shall be unlawful, except 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the secretary of agriculture; and whoever shall 
violate any of the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction in any United States court of com- 
petent jurisdiction shall be fined no more than 


five hundred dollars or be imprisoned for a 
period not exceeding six months for each of- 
fense, or shall suffer both fine and imprison- 


ment, at the discretion of the court; Provided 
That the secretary of agriculture may, when 
necessary, authorize the capture therein of any 
animals, birds or fish for propagation or ex- 
hibition, may authorize fishing with hook and 
line, may permit the collection of specimens for 
scientific purposes, and may exempt from pro 
tection and destroy such species as he may 
deem injurious. 

Sec. 3. That it is the purpose of this act to 
protect game, mammals and birds, and not to 
interfere with the operation of local game laws 
as affecting private or state lands, to encour- 
age the reintroduction of elk and other big 
game in areas where they have become extinct, 
and to establish game refuges to serve as breed- 
ing grounds from which adjacent parts of the 
national forests, the public domain, or other 
lands may be restocked with game 


Further Remarks on the Road-Runner 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having noted the 
remarks in regard to the _ road-runner 
(Geococcyx Californianus), I will add a little 
further information. According to the 
American Ornithologists’ Union checklist of 
North American birds, their range is from 
the upper Sacramento Valley, Calif., Colo- 
rado, Kansas and western and middle Texas 
south thru Lower California and the table- 
land of Mexico to Puebla. 





Certain it is they are quite common here 
in southern California, especially in the 
washes and cactus patches, but more so in 


the lesser populated sections of our dry 
desert slopes. As has been said this is 
NOT a game bird for it. belongs to the 


cuckoo family. It has a body about the size 
of a pigeon with a long tail, large head and 
bill and especially well developed feet and 
legs. This bird seldom flies, preferring 
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rather to escape by runuing, often using its 
short wings to help it along. However, if 
closely pursued it will fly quite well for 
some distances. 

For a description of the bird I will quote 
briefly from Coues’ “Key to North Amer- 
ican Birds:” “Length, nearly two feet, of 
lustrous bronze color above, everywhere ex- 
cept on rump, streaked with white with 
tawny on head, neck and wings; breast, 
throat and sides of neck mixed with tawny 
white and black, other underparis dull 
soiled whitish.” 

I have examined a considerable number 
of nests and have never found any on the 
ground—bunches of cane cactus or thick 
bushes being preferred and usually at a 
height of from three to six feet. Nests con- 
taining four to six eggs, plain white in 
color with a chalky covering, size about 
1x1\% in., are common, but I have found as 
many as eleven eggs in one nest. As with 
other members of this family, setting usu- 
ally begins with the first egg so that fresh 
eggs and eggs in various stages of incuba- 
tion with young birds in various states of 
development is not an unusual occurrence, 

Further I can hardly agree with the ed- 
itor that this bird is of the scavanger order. 
Their food is usually reptiles, insects, small 
mammals and sometimes fruit. I have sev- 
eral times seen them carrying a lizard in 
their stout, heavy bill. It has been reported 
that they will kill a rattlesnake in the fol- 
lowing manner: (The truth of this I can- 
not vouch for.) Finding the snake asleep 
and coiled the bird carefully piles a circle 
of cactus branches around the unlucky 


victim. When the barrier is completed the 
road-runner flutters about causing the 
snake to awake. After unsuccessful at- 


tempts to escape over or thru the thorny 
barrier the snake becomes maddened and 
bites himself, which causes death. Some go 
further and say the bird eats the snake. 
Perhaps he does. 

California. WRIGHT M. PIERCE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your October 
number I noticed Mr. C. P. Brown’s query 
regarding the road-runner. This bird en- 
joys many popular names such as “chap- 
arral cock,” “ground cuckoo” and “snake 
killer.” It is termed geococcyx californicus 
by ornithologists and is given No. 385 in 
the A. O. U. checklist. The food consists 
mainly of caterpillars, lizards and small 
snakes. In many localities these birds are 
protected by the human inhabitants on ac- 
count of their fondness for snakes and 
other reptiles. I have known of them rob- 
bing hens’ nests and even killing young 
chicks. Its swiftness of foot is remarkable, 
covering ground at a great speed. It is 
said that the bird turns its tail up over its 
back to help in stopping quickly, the long 
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tail feathers offering considerable resist- 
ance to the air. 

Description: The upper parts are a glossy 
greenish brown, each feather being ‘fringed 
with white. The tai! is quite long and 
broad; the middle feathers are much longer; 
the feathers are tipped with white; under- 
parts are lighter and the feet have four toes 
each, two pointing ahead and two behind. 
The legs are quite long. 

G. F. BATEMAN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reference to Mr. 
C. P. Brown’s inquiry about the chaparral 
cock, road-runner or Paisane, as it is called 
in Mexico: In this neighborhood (Piedras 
Negras, Mex.) the bird is very common on 
the cry plains on either side of the Rio 
Grande. It haunts the sags brush and is 
seldom or never seen in the timber islands 
or mctis, except along their edges. It is a 
snake killer and also catches mice and such 
small game, and, I suspect, has no objec- 
tions to a meal of quail eggs or other birds’ 
eggs. 

I have seen it alight in the lower branches 
of trees, but as a rule it trusts to its legs 
for safety, and will often keep in the road 
ahead of an automobile for a long distance 
before dodging into the brush and ceding 
the right-of-way. 

In the mating season they are seen in 
pairs and occasionally in small flocks. I 
have never observed them with young and 
only in the mating time have I seen more 
than one at a time. 

Some people eat their flesh with relish, 
both Americans and Mexicans. Altho I 
have never tasted it, it is white and tempt- 
ing in appearance and gives off an appe- 
tizing odor when on the fire broiling. 

I have seen them over the West from the 
Sonoma Valley in California to the latitude 
of Mazatlan at the mouth of the Gulf of 
California, in Western Mexico. The Cali- 
fornian specimens were larger, of lighter 
plumage and more seldom seen than in this 
country, While the specimens seen in West 
Mexico were evidently a variety, as they 
were about one-third smaller, of a darker 
color, almost brown and habited the brush- 
covered foothill country of Sinaloa and 
Durango at an altitude of approximately 
2,500 feet. 

They must have a gamy scent as when 
hunting quail and small game with “all 
‘round dogs,” they generally follow and 
flush every one whose trail they come 
across, with almost as much enthusiasm as 
if they were wild turkeys. 

Mexico. ARTHUR DIX TEMPLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
October number that a reader desires to 
know something concerning the chaparral 
or road runner. I was reared in the mes- 
quite or scrub oak timbers of Central, West 




















Texas and New Mexico ani have made a 
study of no; only the chaparral, but of all 
other birds, animals and reptiles of these 
sections. 

The chaparral is almost the size of the 
crow, but resembles the mocking bird in 
color and shape: Brownish grey on the 
back, grey with small black spots on the 
breast. Legs and tail are longer than the 
mockers in proportion. His wings are 
small. He does not use them only in sail- 
ing from a tree as a flying squirrel does. 

He has three different calls. One is like 
that of a dove, only louder, quicker and 
more clear cut. This call is for its mate 
and is sounded from the topmost branch 
of the highest dead tree in the forest. By 
this call I have several times called them 
to close shooting range. 

Another call is produced by the male and 
is like that of a frightened cockerel. With 
his “koot koot koot” he gets louder each 
call until he can be heard a mile or two on 
a clear morning. This ca!l is also sounded 
from a dead tree. 

The third call signifies danger near, “he 
has discovered you.” This sound is pro- 
duced by the popping of his beak and it is 
with such rapidity that it emerges into a 
vibration, something like the vibrating 
sound of a brake block on a farm wagon. 

The chaparral is not a bird of the 
prairie as some are wont to believe, but 
inhabits the glady places of the rocky, hilly 
scrub oak and mesquite country. 
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She builds her nest in the thickest haw- 
bush, live oak or mesquite she can find and 
about six or eight feet from the ground. 
The nest is built of sticks and is lined with 


manure. Her hatch is from ten to fourteen 
eggs almost as large as pullet eggs. 

I do not agree with the editor about the 
bird being a scavenger, except that lizard 
eating would come under that term. He 
feeds on insects, mainly grasshoppers; he 
eats lizards and small snakes, but eggs are 
his favorite morsel. Hens’ nests suffer vio- 
lence in his wake, for he gets the habit of 
coming each day for his repast. The editor 
is correct about his fleetness. 

I always turned the chaparral down as 
a game bird tho. I have seen many eat 
them and praise the quality of the meat. 

In the same country and exactly under 
the same environment where dwells the 
bird in question lives a quadruped of the 
reptile family called “the mountain 
boomer.” This lizard is about twelve inches 
long, tail included, and is brown and green 
spotted on the back, a deep gold in the 
arm pits and thighs, turkey red about the 
gills and a head like the rattlesnake, This 
creature is one of the fastest in the land. 

Now the only excuse for the existence of 
the chaparral that I can see is that he is 
made to catch the mountain boomer, and 
the mountain boomer is made to see that 
he doesn’t do it. 

Oklahoma. 


OSCAR W. HERRON. 


Federal Government Investigates Elk Conditions of Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Acting upon the 
urgent request of sportsmen thruout the 
country the department of agriculture thru 
the biological survey and the forest service 
have instituted an investigation of the elk 
conditions in the so called Yellowstone and 
Jackson Hole herds. Each bureau furnished 
a representative for a co-operative exami- 
nation with the view of offering a plan for 
the future protection of the two large re- 
maining herds of elk. The investigation is 
intended to furnish data upon winter con- 
ditions, remedial game laws, and general 
protection correlated with sustained hunt- 
ing and non-confliction with economic in- 
terests of the localities affected. The sum- 
mer examination extended over a period of 
three months and a winter examination is 
proposed. Final recommendations will 
necessarily be delayed until the field exam- 
ination has been completed. The main- 
taining of a minimum herd of elk to prevent 
hunting in future and to add to the attract- 
iveness of the Yellowstone and Jackson 
Hole region from a recreation standpoint 


has become of national importance, and any 
plan that will provide for the feature should 
secure the hearty co-operation of the sports- 
men and sportsmen journals thruout the 
country. The investigators have met with 
whole-hearted co-operation on the part of 
the local people in the Jackson Hole, 
Gardiner and Shoshone regions, and found 
that these people were free and willing to 
assist in any plans for better game pro- 
tection. 

It has been charged that the Jackson Hole 
people have raised the cry of starving elk 
that they might profit in the sale of their 
hay. This charge seems entirely unfounded 
since the demand for hay to feed domestic 
stock exceeds the supply and prior to state 
or federal appropriations for elk feeding 
the local people donated freely towards re- 
lieving the starving herds of elk. At pres- 
ent the biological survey maintains a ranch 
of several thousand acres near Jackson 


upon which hay for winter feeding is pro- 

duced that will relieve the conditions of 

such winters as 1909, ’10, ‘11 and ’12. 
Colorado. 


A. A. §. 
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An Outing in Turkey Land 


Editor Outdoor Life—An a@count of my 
turkey hunt on Big Black River last spring 
may interest your readers, so I enclose it 
herewith: 

We left Vicksburg, Miss., at 8:30 a. m., 
April 5 in a twenty-foot steel outboard 
motor skiff with other boats in tow, all 
deeply loaded with our rather extensive out- 
fit. Waverly Conway, Warner and Searles, 
county clerk, and William, the negro cook, 
were aboard. We had about forty miles to 
go down the Mississippi river and ten miles 
up Big Black to the camping site. A rather 
high head wind retarded our progress and 
made navigation at times rather disagree- 
able, especially to Waverly and the cook, 
who wanted to go ashore and into camp 
until the wind abated. The whitecaps and 
sand flying over the sand bars suggested 
disaster and made us cautious, so we kept 
near the Mississippi shore all the way 
down. We were about three hours later 
getting to our destination than we had ex- 
pected. We landed just at dark and 
camped the first night in an abandoned 
cabin in preference to putting up the tents 
in the dark, and would have remained in 
the cabin except for the leaky condition 
of the roof. 

In the morning early, very early, Waverly 
and I, after having had breakfast, put out 
for the woods back of the old cabin. The 
locality was entirely new to us, so we took 
our direction by guess until we got in an 
old path which we followed. A little light 
was beginning to show in the eastern sky, 
and the red bird, which makes the first 
note in the morning, even before the human 
eye can detect in the forest an increase of 
light, was on the wing and after his 
breakfast. 

We had gone only about half a mile when 
Waverly heard a gobbler beyond us and to 
the right. My partial deafness prevented 
me from hearing the turkey until we got 
closer. We found him across a slough with 
steep bank but shallow water, with a heavy 
cane brake on the opposite bank. I located 
Waverly forty or fifty yards in front of me 
to give him the shot if the turkey came 
up, and proceeded to call. The gobbler was 
full of vim and gobbled a plenty, but was 
slow in moving toward us. In about half 
an hour he quit gobbling and not a sound 
did we hear from him after that, but we sat 
very still and waited and watched. In fif- 
teen or twenty minutes—bang! went W’s 
gun, and off somewhere went the turkey. 
He was not seen after the shot. 

Investigation showed- that the gobbler 
had quietly slipped thru the cane and made 
his appearance at the edge of the brake 
on the opposite bank in front of W. and 
about thirty-five yards distant, in plain 


view, head and neck erect, as W. explained. 
I did not see the turkey. I had fully in- 
structed W. how to handle such a turkey, 
and he had previously suggested that he 
would kill his first gobbler and not miss it 
like his brother, Arthur, or Dan Searles had 
done on previous hunts; in fact, like most 
all of us had done on our first gobblers. We 
could not find feathers, blood or shot 
marks, so I accused W. of having fired at 
the moon, it being somewhat in the direc- 
tion, only higher. 

Along about 10 o’clock the same morn- 
ing in another section of woods, I put W. 
in front again, and very soon called another 
gobbler up to him. This turkey I saw my- 
self. He stood still, head and neck up, 
nothing but air intervening, only twenty- 
three yards away, and, while W. got some 
feathers this time, he got no meat. W. was 
using a .10-gauge shotgun while I had a .22- 
caliber high power Savage rifle. 

That was the last gobbler we saw or 
heard for several days. Toward the end of 
the week Arthur Conway came down and I 
perambulated the woods as best I could 
with the two Cs. At one place I located the 
two Cs., one over here and the other over 
there, about sixty yards apart, while I took 
a position between two logs nearby and to 
one side of them. I proceeded to do con- 
siderable calling for probably an hour, but 
did not hear even a semblance of a turkey 
note, Finally I got in a comfortable position 
and went to sleep for five or ten minutes. 
When I awoke I found the two Cs. in an 
excited condition. A turkey hen had come 
up behind one of my logs and they wanted 
to know why in the thunder I had not shot 
her. Finally Waverly said I was asleep, 
for he heard me snoring. Now, what do 
you think of it? An old turkey hunter go- 
ing to sleep while calling turkeys! I had 
to defend myself, so I pitched into the boys, 
as I call them familiarly. What were they 
doing? Weren’t they located favorably? I 
had called up the turkey; that was my part, 
and what were they doing to allow a tur- 
key to walk about in hearing and in view 
and not shoot? Besides, I was not shoot- 
ing hens anyway, and was glad this partic- 
ular hen got away. 

Friday, Arthur took train for Vicksburg 
(we were camped two miles below the Y. 
& M. V. R. R. station), and Sunday fore- 
noon Waverly went home. Sunday after- 
noon Lawrence Warner came down. The 
little outboard motor came in handy for 
transporting these individuals. 

The following Monday and Tuesday 


Lawrence and I hunted separately, worked 
hard and found nothing. Wednesday we went 
together, took a long and circuitous route 
from Big Black to the Mississippi River, 


























The author (to left) and Lawrence Warner. 


several if not ’steen miles, and found noth- 
ing. At one likely place I proposed a bet of 
one cent to $10 that I would get an answer 
from a turkey the next call. The bet was 
taken and I lost the cent. On reaching 
camp L. remarked that I had complained 
of my old legs not being able to do much 
walking, but he thought differently. 

Now, about L’s. turkey. He is an experi- 
enced hunter, having called up and killed 
many fine old gobblers, and some young 
ones and a few hens. Some one told us 
there were turkeys higher up the river, so 
we put the motor to work and went higher, 
about five miles, in fact. Up there we 
found two old sly gobblers in different 
places, and we worked on them Thursday 
afternoon and Friday, or rather they worked 
on us, for we were unsuccessful. Saturday 
morning before daybreak we put out up 
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the river after them again. One of them 
hushed gobbling when he flew off the 
roost, as we judged, for we heard him no 
more. “No sound could awake him,” etc., 
so we hurried to find the other one. He was 
found half a mile away. He gobbled for 
us freely, but declined to come to us. We 
followed him about thru a wide stretch of 
woods, L. doing the coursing and I the call- 
ing. About 10 o’clock we located him 
across the river and took positions to call 
him over. In half an hour he seemed to 
be’on our side and down the river, so we 
relocated, L. being placed in front and to 
my left. Soon the turkey came close 
enough for me to hear him. Well, he fi- 
nally came up to L., who shot him. I did 
not see the turkey at the time and asked if 
it was killed, but got no answer. L. got up 
and walked forward twenty or thirty yards, 
and stopped and stood looking steadily in 
front of himself. Yes, he had killed him. I 
got up then and went forward to see his 
lordship. They had been rather scarce on 
this trip, and I was anxious to behold one 
that we could take possession of. And sure 
enough, there he was, not exactly dead, but 
standing erect apparently in a state of 
stupidity. L. was nearly close enough to 
have kicked him. He had some blood and 
ruffled feathers about the head and neck. 
Yes, at twenty-seven yards that was the 
place to put the load of fine shot, as L. was 
using a shotgun. Thus the body is not 
mutilated and presents a good appearance 
on the table. This gobbler was a fine speci- 
men. We would take him to camp and in 
the afternoon L. would go to town with him 
and Sunday he would grace the table at 
dinner. Reader, have you the patience to 
read any more about this particular gob- 
bler? I would like to close the narrative 
right here, but truth demands that I tell 
you more. That turkey got away. I think 
we were a little too deliberate in taking 
possession of him. I lay the whole business 
on L. It was his turkey, but he failed to 
take possession of it. Suddenly, very sud- 
denly, in fact, the gobbler took to his legs 
for ten or twenty yards, then to his wings 
to the opposite shore. L. fired a load of 
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Howard Warner. 


000 at him, which appeared to accelerate 
his flight. Do you know that we two old 
turkey hunters went and looked for that 
turkey? Looked in Big Black, crossed the 
river and looked on the opposite bank, fol- 
lowed a trail of a feather now and then 
down thru the woods, L. in the lead. Fi- 
nally I called to him to come back, and he 
came back after a while, but he was not 
cheerful after that. You see, he had twitted 
Waverly on his work, also previously Dan 
Searles and Arthur for how they had done, 
and he knew they would now have one on 
him, if they found it out, and he was sus- 
picious that I would tell it, if he didn’t. 

L. went home that afternoon. I took 
William, the cook, after that to listen for 
me, Next trip up the river the other gob- 
bler came up after two or three hours’ 
work, but he slipped around and came up 
on my side about square to the course in 
which he had done his gobbling and ran 
away. William was behind me and saw 
him. I didn’t. When I went to town the 
boys put it up on me that I was asleep. 
They wanted to get even. 

Monday morning early William and I 
broke camp, loaded the outfit in the boats 
and motored up to the railroad bridge to 
meet Paul Polk and three negro laborers 
who were to come down from Vicksburg on 
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the morning train on their way to make a 
land survey thirty miles up the river. 

Going up the river we stirred up several 
alligators of various sizes, two of them be- 
ing very large, the largest probably twenty 
feet long. Gosh! but he was a buster. To 
keep out of the current as much as possi- 
ble, we were in close to the bank and this 
‘gator slid off the bank, head foremost, just 
as we were opposite him. We were so close 
that he dived under the boat we were in. 
The negroes, four of them, were momen- 
tarily frightened, but it scarcely ruffled the 
water and did not touch the boat. We shot 
three of the ’gators with 000 and the .22 
rifle with no visible results, as they went 
under the water and remained there. 

Hankinson’s Ferry, the place for survey, 
was reached just before dark in time _ to 
make camp in twilight. Paul finished the 
survey by noon. Friday and Saturday we 
broke camp, sending some of the laborers 
and part of the camp outfit to Vicksburg 
overland by wagon. The rest returned down 
the river to a point about three miles ahove 
the railroad bridge, where we went into 
camp for a few more days’ hunting, mainly 
to give Paul a chance for a gobbler, as he 
had never killed one or even had a shot at 
one. 

On the way down we had the alligators 
again. Also on the trip down we counted 
ten broods of baby ducks, our native wood 
ducks, They were very interesting in try- 
ing to hide and get away from us. The 
mother of each brood would play the crip- 
ple, flop her wings on the water and splut- 




















Gobbler for dinner. 
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ter about in close range, until we were well 
past her babies, when she would take wing 
to the woods and then fly back to her 
brood. 

Yes, we got a turkey! >aul killed it. It 
had a 9-inch beard, and about as fine a 
gobbler as the one killed by Howard 
Warner on our Tensas River hunt Paul 
was alone and entitled to all the credit. I 
gave him the box that years ago I made 
for another hunter, and all the credit I have 
in this gobbler is that I made the box that 
called him up. Would vou believe it! Paul 
went back in the woods about a mile from 
camp, and, after some hours’ walking about 
and calling, he layed down by a log and 
wenttosleep. It seems that those getting-up 
hours of way before daybreak, to have 
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breakfast and to get well into the deep 
wood to hear the first note of the red bird 
was unusually early for Paul. When he 
awoke and made one or two calls on his 
box, just to see if he could get a good note 
before starting off, a gobbler forthwith 
answered it. Another call or two on the 
box brought him within range and Paul laid 
him over 

This ended the hunt. On Thursday we 
went down to the bridge, had our outfit 
hauled to the station, about three hundred 
yards, and at 5:30 p. m. were home. 

Not much luck on this trip; no squirrels 
to speak of, but I enjoyed the outing and 
always do enjoy going to the woods for 
a try for game, scarce as it is. 


Mississippi. W. L. POLK. 


Uncle Sam’s Eider Ducks 


Editcr Outdoor JTite:-—-“tv ef Nom 
Seward Peninsula. Time, the last days of 
May, any old year. The first steamer from 
the Great Outside arrived in the roadstead; 
aboard, all life and bustle. The passengers 
are eager to get ashore. A chunk of iron 
is thrown overbeard: the vecsel 
her cable, her head to the 


ewing to 


sast, whence she 


came, and takes a rest. Some cheerful 
idiot yells “Sail O!” Steamer’s smoke in 


the west, south of Sledge Island. The pas- 


sengers looking astern see the smoke. The 
old sourdough incapable of a Giocondo 
smile, gives a genial, knowing grin. The 


large smoke columns are composed of Eider 
ducks, eleven months old, bound to the 
land of their birth; another large column is 
composed of one year and eleven months 
old Eider; the smaller smoke puffs are 
adult birds, traveling always in smaller 
bodies. This aerial march started eight 
days hefore the arrival of the vessel and 
continues eight days after. The _ pretty 
Steller’s Eiders and other dueks Murres 
and all manner of winged creatures form 
part of the procession. The smoke takes 
a rest at Port Clarence, Cape York and vi- 
cinity in puddles between the field ice. Next 
day the smoke rises and gets to Kotzebue 
Sound, where some remain, as at G. H. 
Lawrence Island, Now the writer is at the 
end of his rope at the Arctic circle. Many 
men can continue this narrative to the 
mouth of Colville, perhaps to British ter- 
ritory. These Eider are the Somateria 
mollissima. The Gulf of Kamchatka has 
another species of Fider, namelv, the spec- 
tacled Eider. The Esquimos watch for the 
coming and going of the Eider and take 
about 20% for food. They are skinned, 
skins wasted, the very elastic, durable 
down and feathers are wasted; all skins 
should be saved for bedding and senitary un- 
holstery. All Eider ducks under three years 


mh fo 


of age ere of a somber gray color he f 


male does not have nice plumage, but the 
dirty gray turns to bright copper color. The 
plumage of the male is not perfected be- 
fore their third year, like the Emperor 
goose and the Bald eagle The western 
confines of the hahitat of the Fider is the 
coast of Nippon, 39 latitude N. In the 
east the writer’s knowledge ceases at 
Prince Williams’ Sound, but the end is not 
yet. On all the uninhabited islands the 
Bald or white-headed epgle is lord. and his 
name is legion, immune from gun disease. 
He catches the birds, tears open the breast 
and feeds off the flesh, heart yet palpitat- 
ing. When spring comes the Eider goes 
north, but the eagle remains and the migra- 
tory birds from the south arrive. The 
sagle then changes his bill of fare. 

Bristol Bay, Alaska Peninsula, Walrus Isl- 
and. While beachcombing after ivory, 
about the Ist of July, I got a little pack of 
tusks and was returning to camp on the 
lagoon side of the island. Took a_ rest 
alongside of an old tree which had drifted 
there with roots turned up about twenty 
yards from the water. Ahead was a little 
sandpoint putting out. An Eider duck was 
swimming fast towards the writer. The 
duck was looking backwards, first over one 
shoulder, then the other. Soon came a 
brood of little chicks, yellow as canaries 
and about twice as large, swimming and 
diving, some darting sideways, then back 
to the main flock. In the rear came an 
old duck, rounding up stragglers, acting 
like a trained sheep dog. The leader look- 
ing back, but swimming fast ahead, swerved 
to the beach, so the diving duck had but 
one flank to guard. When abreast’ she 
counted the chicks, and found the full com- 
plement of fourteen—seven and seven. This 
co-operative union looks almost incredible, 
but it is the solemn truth. 

Eider as game are sold in the winter in 
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markets in Norway. On the Pacific coast 
the whites use them very little, as the meat 
is rather strong, tasting after sea urchins 
and algae of the sea. As regards skins for 
ornament, 90% of them are unfit. Only 
very old drakes have a nice plumage. The 
male Steller is the prettiest duck here, a 
species of small Eider. All these broad- 
billed gizarded ducks are good enough for 
human food. The vast territory they oc- 
cupy and the very small number of mani- 
kins that hunt and eat them leaves them 
more at the mercy of eagles, but Hider are 
very plentiful. 

The extermination hobby crank may take 
a rest. ALBERT SOTO. 

Alaska. 


Note—Upon receipt of the above very in- 
teresting communication from Mr. Soto we 
were rather puzzled over some of the state- 
ments made, and so, in order that we might 
at least make an attempt to get “righted” on 
some of the questions not understood by us, 
we referred the letter to Mr. F. C. Lincoln, 
curator of ornithology of the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, Denver, who in 
turn referred it to Mr. J. D. Figgins, director 
of this institution, whom we had known to 
have spent some time collecting specimens 
in Alaska. As Mr. Figgins’ letter will un- 
doubtedly be of much interest to our 
readers at large and especially to Mr. Soto, 
we take the liberty of reproducing it here- 
with. We hope Mr. Soto will not miscon- 
strue our purpose in publishing it, as we 
know Mr. Figgins had no idea of criticising 
Mr. Soto’s good intentions: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I view Mr. Soto’s 
comparison of the flight of ducks to the 
smoke from a sea-going steamer (supposed- 
ly burning Alaskan coal) as purely poetic 
license and will briefly say he is mistaken 
regarding the plumage of the Eiders, and 
dées not distinguish between the brilliant 
color of the males and the somber dress of 
the females. Two years in north Green- 
land and nearly one in Alaska afforded me 
opportunities -to study the Eider rather 
thoroly. I observed nothing of the charac- 
ter Mr. Soto describes. Mr. Soto’s identifi- 
cation is also incorrect, as Somateria m. 
mollissima does not occur in North Amer- 
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ica, but is a species peculiar to Northern 
Europe. He probably refers to Somateria 
v-nigra (the Pacific Hider). 

The Spectacled Eider is also found in 
Alaska from Norton Sound to Point Bar- 
row, but is a rare form. I have no data on 
the number of birds the Eskimos take, but 
their activities are largely confined to col- 
lecting the eggs for food. 

Regarding the habits of the Alaskan 
Bald eagle, my observations are distinctly 
contrary to Mr. Soto’s. Truly, these birds 
are numerous, but his “name” is hardly 
“legion.” Altho not denying that they kill 
ducks, I have never seen them do so, altho 
hundreds of the latter were frequently feed- 
ing about the quiet channels among the isl- 
ands within a few yards of a pair of the 
former. At no time were the ducks inter- 
fered with, nor did they display the least 
uneasiness because of the close proximity 
of the eagles. 

I frequently saw the eagles feeding, but 
in no instance was it upon their own “kill,” 
except stranded fish. 

Bald eagles are abundant in the region 
of Juneau, where they await the arrival of 
the garbage wagon. The only instances of 
these birds making a serious effort to se- 
cure their food was at the above places, 
where they were compelled to contest with 
the bands of crows and gulls for the daily 
deposits of garbage. 

Of hundreds of broods of young Eider 
ducks I have never noted such an example 
of “co-operative union” such as Mr. Soto 
described as having occurred on Bristol 
Bay. 

It is a common occurrence for female 
ducks to display unusual evidence of 
“mother instinct” and I believe the instance 
he cites was such an example, or merely an 
effort upon the part of the foremost female 
to separate her brood from that which per- 
sisted in following. I have noted such 
instances many times. 

I note other items I might correct, but I 
believe the foregoing is sufficient. I am 
under the impression Mr. Soto is quite 
sincere in his statements, and their er- 
roneous character is marely due to a lack 
of knowledge concerning his subject and 
his powers of observation. 

J. D. FIGGINS. 


Waterfowl Shooting on the Texas Coast 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The near approach 
of the opening day for shooting geese and 
ducks is putting us old timers to thinking 
of some excuse for leaving business behind 
and hiking for Oakshore Club, near Rock- 
pert, on Aransas Bay, where the limit bag 
is always a certainty for even those who 
can only hit a bird almost still over the de- 
Coys. 


It may not be wise for one who each 
season during the past quarter of a century 
has enjoyed the unexcelled shooting to be 
found on the Texas coast to let others in on 
locating the best place for a sure daily lim- 
it of ducks and geese, but I cannot make 
up my mind to differ from other real sports- 
men by being selfish. Deer, quail and jack- 
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“With unerring inaccuracy.”’ 


snipe are abundant, within easy reach. Fish 
and oysters are everywhere. 

Good guides properly equipped with boats, 
decoys, blinds, etc., are to be had. They 
take care of all game, and a hunter can be 
out killing his daily limit until the ice box 
is fuil or his time up, and when he returns 
to the club they pack, ice and deliver the 
game to the express company. They are 
familiar with the game laws, shipping re- 
strictions, and in fact such guides as Capt. 
Dave Davis and Capt. William Armstrong 
attend so thoroly to every detail that those 
who employ them have but little else to 
do than eat—good cooking and great vari- 
ety—shoot, sleep and enjoy the fine climate 
and sport. 

November, 1913, the writer, having a large 
party of old-time editors and their wives 
for guests for several days, with Capt. Dave 
Davis and his son, left the club after an 
early lunch to secure geese and ducks to 
supply the party. They returned in time 
for lunch the next day with ninety-one 
ducks—red-head and sprig—and twenty- 
seven geese. Could easily have obtained 
the legal limit, but quit shooting because 


we had plenty for the party, comprising 
about thirty-five in all. 

The writer spends from two to six weeks 
during the open season, killing only such 
game as needed until a few days before the 
day for leaving, then he goes for the limit 
until he has in the ice box all that he 
is allowed to bring home. 

With the real sportman it’s now for the 
recreation and the small bore gun sport 
and not for the mere number that makes 
him love the deal. 

The Texas coast is the only place I know 
of where climate, abundant game, fish and 
shell fish in great variety, and every out- 
ing comfort for the sportsmen and their 
wives and daughters combine to tempt 
them to stay over time and return often. 

Strange to me that some one has not told 
thru Outdoor Life more than has appeared 
of the unequaled shooting and fishing along 
the Texas coast. 

The success of a trip will depend much 
upon the guide—there are many, some are 


better and try harder to do the right 
thing by their patrons. 
Texas. P. GREEN. 
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A Message to American Sportsmen 


HE foundation purpose of 

OUTDOOR LIFE Magazine is 

game protection. This can 

be accomplished in just one 

way—good game laws and 
their rigid enforcement. In this great 
work we have had the encouragement 
and support of our readers and of the 
American sportsmen at all times: but 
even with the co-operation that has 
been given us, we sorely feel the need 
of a greater force and strength than 
we as a sportsman’s magazine alone 
can give, or our friends as individuals 
can wield. In other words, we have 
not had back of us that unification of 
spirit and purpose which a _ perfect 
organization of our forces would 
supply. 

We have in our land 
some very praiseworthy 
organizations which have 
worked wonders for game 
protection, such as the 
American tame Protec- 
tive and Propagation As- 
sociation, the Boone and 
Crockett Club, the Camp- 
fire Club, the Audubon 
Society, the Wild Life 
League, the League of 
American Sportsmen, etc.: 
and while these organiza 
tions should never be sup- 
planted by others, vet we 
believe that a nation-wide 
organization of sportsmen, 
with nominal yearly dues 
and a common bond of 
fellowship could do much 
in harmony with the afore- 
mentioned clubs toward 
the promotion of a moral desire to pro- 
tect our game. 

We remember some twenty-odd years 
ago the great influence in cycling which 
the League of American Wheelmen ex- 
erted with its hundreds of thousands of 
members; and we also are not unmind- 
ful of the power which the League of 
American Sportsmen has wielded in the 
past. . 

The accomplishment of our ideal in 
an organization of this sort cannot be 
achieved in a month nor in a year. Its 
solidification can only be brought about 
thru years of missionary work—thru 
years devoted to the moulding of views 
and the harmonizing of ideas. But 
OUTDOOR LIFE hereby gives notice 


OUR NEW BUTTON 


Two views are shown—the 
smaller to show actual size, and 
the larger for detail. 


that it is now ready to fire the first gun 
for this cause, and that henceforth it 
shall be one of our fundamental aims 
to encourage the formation of such an 
organization. In the work which we 
have already carried on for game pro- 
tection in the last year alone we have 
spent many hundreds of dollars of our 
own money. While this amount, and 
much of our time, were both given 
gladly and freely, yet we lack funds to 
keep this up. If we had the assistance 
of a national organization, even to the 
extent of a couple of thousand dollars 
a year, we could show results, in co- 
operation with OUTDOOR LIFE, that 
would surprise the most pessimistic. 
We are not, as stated above, expecting 
to see such a happy event 
take place soon; but if 
we can contribute in 
some small way to a 
feeling among our loyal 
sportsmen that will re- 
sult, in one year, or two, 
or three, in the forma- 
tion of some such nation- 
wide organization as we 
propose, then we _ shall 
feel well repaid for the 
work we have done. 

As a starter, therefore, 
and as a means of keep- 
ing the words ‘‘Protect 
the Game’”’ uppermost in 
the minds of the friends 
of the wild, we have de- 
signed a button to be 
worn in the lapel of the 
coat that we believe will 
be the means of keeping 
this subject alive until 
something tangible results. This but- 
ton we are sending out to real sports- 
men under certain conditions: 

First—It is essential that everyone 
who receives this button be a sub- 
scriber for Outdoor Life. We will 
have much of interest to put before 
you once each month from this date 
on. This can be done thru the pages 
of Outdoor Life at a cost we can 
afford, whereas were we to attempt 
to convey this same information to 
this vast group of men by means of 
first-class mail every month, the cost 
would be at once prohibitive—and— 
we must keep you advised of the 
progress of this movement from month 
to month to insure effective co-opera- 
































tion toward the accomplishing of real 
good in the matter of game protection. 

Second—Before receiving this button 
they must sign the appended pledge: 
These pledges are all to be filed in the 
office of OUTDOOR LIFE in order that 
We may consult at any time with the 
signers on matters pertaining to game 
law violations in their vicinity, or re- 
garding the betterment of game con- 
ditions. 

Third—In order that we may not be 
overburdened with ‘dead timber,” but 
receive as applicants only live men 
who are willing to make a slight sacri- 
fice for the good of the cause if called 
upon to assist, we shall expect each 
one receiving the button to send us 15 
cents, thereby sharing with us in the 
cost of this beautiful emblem. 

These buttons are made in hard 
enamel, gold plated, in colors, and if 
purchased singly they would cost $1.00 
apiece. OUTDOOR LIFE is spending 
in this work the difference between 
15 cents and the cost of each button. 
They are substantially made by one of 
the best artists in the country, and will 
last a lifetime. We had a definite ob- 
ject in view when we ordered them, 
and therefore planned on the _ best 
possible button that could be produced. 

A cut is reproduced herewith. giving 
a small idea of the button. The cut, 
of course, could not possibly do it jus- 
tice, showing it only in the black and 
white. The pin shows the duck in the 
true mallard colors, the background of 


the rim encircling the duck being in 
purple and the letters in gold. 

Now that we have originated a plan 
that we believe will have a great pri- 
mary effect in welding a sentiment for 
game protection, we hope that our 
sportsman friends will come forward 
with their fullest support. Remember, 
always, that your favorite magazine 
stands, first for game protection in its 
every essential, and, secondly, in work- 
ing to this end that it stands for your 
interest and that of your children, and 
even vour children’s children. For if 
we follow a haphazard course in the 
welfare of our game it will not be long 
before it is only a memory, and you 
and we will scon see the day when 
we will have no game to hunt except 
on leased preserves. 

Let us show by our manner and con- 
duct while out with our friends that 
we are law-abiders, and not law- 
breakers; let us not be afraid to cen- 
sure a friend for over-indulgence in 
game killing, and if asked to spend an 
hour or two, or a day, in interviewing 
some stubborn legislator or in framing 
an amendment to an already obnoxious 
law, let us gladly lay aside our work 
and assist. A few hours a year de- 
voted to this work by each of our 
5,00°,0°0 American sportsmen would in 
two years’ time give us all that we 
want in game protection. Just think 
of what a small sacrifice that would be 
and what a great and lasting prize it 
would win for us in the end. 








A PLEDGE FOR GAME PROTECTION. 


In accepting this mission, and also this lapel button, emblematic of game 
protecticn in America, I hereby promise that I will, if called upon at any time, 
assist in the enforcement of the game laws of my state or of the United States 
insofar as lies in my power; that I will uphold the game laws myself and report 
the violations of others, either to OUTDOOR LIFE or to the game commissioner 
of my state; that I view with concern the disappearance of the game from our 
hills and the fish from our streams, and that I will gladly welcome at any time 
the receipt of any message from the editor of OUTDOOR LIFE or any game 
official having for its definite purpose the protection and propagation of our game 


and fish. 


Occupation: 




















Mr. Harbaugh’s moose killed this season in Wyoming. 


A Wyoming Moose 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just returned 
from moose hunting and thought you would 
be interested in hunting moose in Wyoming. 
There will be only fifty licenses issued in 
the next two years; price, $100. So far— 
Oct. 21, 1915—about fourteen licenses have 
been issued. No hunter has failed to get 
his moose. I have spent sixty days in the 
moose country and have had a splendid 
chance to study the Wyoming moose at 
close range. 

The first party we had killed the best 
specimen that has been killed in this sec- 
tion—Mr. Harbaugh of Chicago, Ill. En- 
closed find photograph taken of his moose. 


We hunted moose in the Thorofare country 
horseback. We rode up within 100 yards 
of this moose and shot him. I believe this 
is the only country where moose can be 
hunted horseback. I am going to prepare 
you a story to be entitled, “Hunting Moose 
on Horseback; a Wyoming Moose and Elk 
Hunt.” The horns of this moose show up 
very well in one of these pictures. The 
head is now mounted and I will make a 
picture of it before it is shipped. The spread 
is just a little over fifty inches, twenty-six 
points, and almost perfectly symmetrical. 
The palms are large and well formed. The 
moose stood 6 ft. 2 in. 
Wyoming. W. B. SHORE, M. D. 


A Breath From Alaska 


J. P. Hubrick, a dyed-in-the-wool hunter 
and frontiersman of Alaska, writes as fol- 
lows under date of September 12, 1915: 
“Have been out on that hunt for brown 
bear with camera and gun, and was quite 
successful with the gun, but only once did 
I have the chance of a lifetime for a live 
bear picture, and then forgot all about the 
camera. It was a big black fellow at a dis- 
tance of only 30 ft.; bright sunlight and 
everything favorable. Am preparing to go 
out again in a few days. Will write later.” 

Mr. Hubrick had formerly written us of 


his ambition to photograph a large wild 
bear alive on his native heath, and altho 
he failed in this instance we have not lost 
confidence in his ability to stalk and photo- 
graph such a bear as he wants under the 
unusual conditions mentioned; and when he 
does accomplish his purpose and sends us 
the photograph we promise both Mr. Hu- 
brick and our readers that we will have it 
transferred into a copper half-tone cut by 
the best engraving artist west of the Missis- 
sippi River and publish it in the best man- 
ner possible. 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—There was a time 
when the American-born citizen was 
virility personified. He was a rifleman of 
the type which is the nation’s greatest pro- 
tection against foreign invasion. Sturdy 
and resolute, he knew the tug of the bridle 
and the sensation of the saddle, and in his 
veins flowed red, rich blood—not water. 
The spirit of the Constitution was to him 
as the breath of life and he gloried in the 
pride of citizenship in a land wherein land- 
lordism and the monarchy had no place. 
He loathed the pageantry of the court, de- 
spised the grasping greed of foreign titled 
rich and took the ingratiating minion 
striving to gain power thru the favor of a 
king, at his true worth. In short, the 
United States citizen of those days is sym- 
bolic of true American ideals and a man. 

The times have changed. The “spirit of 
’76”’ is but a memory and the type of 
American contemporaneous with those 
stirring days has been obliterated in the 
on-rush of so-called “civilization,” which 
after all is but another name for money- 
grabbing, land-seizing, and pleasure-seek- 
ing. The citizens of the once free state of 
New York have been disarmed by amend- 
ments to that very Constitution which 
guaranteed them and the inhabitants of 
every fellow state, the right to bear arms 
and as a result of the national decay thus 
produced by the misguided law-makers 
placed in office by the very people whose 
inherent and legitimate rights are being be- 
trayed, America stands open to foreign in- 
vasion—an invasion which will be success- 
fully attempted at the first outbreak of 
hostilities with the predominant European 
power. 

Thru the midst of an unresisting people 
will come the armed masses, mighty and re- 
lentless, and history will again have re- 
peated itself. 

The ancient Roman, 
spoils of former conquest, allowed the 
muscles which had so well wielded the 
sword to become soft and flabby, the body 
which had courageously withstood the on- 
slaught of the enemy to become weak and 
effeminated in the baths of Caracalla, the 
keen brain stupified in the wine-cup—and 
the foreign hordes came, cruel, ruthless, 
energetic, sweeping all before them,—and 
the sun which had risen on the Roman con- 


drunk with the 





The Passing of the American 














querors went down on a nation of suppli- 
cating slaves, and the neigh of the Gothic 
war horse was heard in the spacious Forum 
where once had trod the fathers of the 
Roman people and where once the Sabine 
women in the days of Romulus had inter- 
vened to make peace between their peo- 
ple and the then mighty Romans. 

What idle luxury and the effeminating 
tendencies of civilization did for the Ro- 
man people it is doing today for the in- 
habitants of these United States, and un- 
less its citizens wish to suffer a similar 
fate, let them awake to a sense of their 
peril and an adequate conception of their 
country’s unpreparedness for the fiery trail 
which is about to break over Columbia’s 
devoted head. 

We have degenerated from a race of 
riflemen to a nation wherein unto millions 
the rifle—the gladius of 1915—is an un- 
known weapon. Montgomery’s heroes 
trudged on to Quebec, Paul Revere rode a 
horse. The majority in our cities use the 
street car and jitney as a means of getting 
from place to place and seventy-five per 
cent of these could not endure a day’s 
march or a day’s ordeal in the trenches, for 
the muscles long unused to exertion would 
fail if called upon to do a man’s work. The 
system of the rich mar enervated by the 
pursuit of America’s god in whom she trusts 
—the almighty dollar—and the spirit of the 
poor man crushed in the daily struggle for 
existence, a losing fight against untitled 
American monarchs, could not endure the 
grind of military life in the saddle at the 
hour of the nation’s bitter extremity. 

The civilization of America today is that 
of ancient Rome in its most decadent form. 
The Roman neglected the military train- 
ing and familiarity with arms which hard- 
ened his sinews and made him a -man 
among men for the spectator’s seat in the 
Colosseum. The American of recent years 
has lost the reputation gained thru gener- 
ations of Boones and Kentons and prefers 
a seat at a ball game to training himself 
in the art—not necessarily of war—but of 
national defense and the United States is 
now known not as a nation of riflemen 
but, as Outdoor Life has said, a nation of 
men riflers. 

The modern American is willing to pay 
homage to a king, be the latter the un- 
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crowned monarch of wealth in our midst 
and forbidden a title by the laws of the 
land, but toadied to by obsequious Euro- 
pean aping circles, cr if he is of the out end 
out European breed—a men who got his 
job with its attendant fabulous salary 
simply because he was his father’s son and 
for no other reason, and is restrained by 
no obnoxious Constitution from wearing a 
diamond-studded crown on the top of his 
head as a substitute for the brains which 
are rarely found within the usual recep- 
tacle. To many Americans it must be a 
continual source of regret that there is no 
brilliant court at the White House with a 
gracious king and queen to receive expres- 
sions of loyalty from a humble and enthus- 
jastic populace. 

To the few true Americans now living it 
must, on the other hand, be some consola- 
tion to consider that no matter how en- 
thusiastically European fashions as _ to 
dress, manners and government may be ac- 
claimed by a certain class of our citizens, 
still the United States can never, as long 
as the statve of Liberty watches over our 
fortunes, be governed by any other than 
Republican rule. 

The Constitution may be amended so 
that the people may be disarmed, un- 
crowned kings in our cities may control 
graft and carry matters with a free hand, 
but the head of the government of these 
United States can never be other than a 
man chosen from among us, and if it is 
the wish of the people that their heredi- 
tary rights, handed ‘down 
righteous struggle against oppression and 
placed in the safe keeping of rulers duly 
elected to office by that people, be in- 
fringed, their means of protection taken 
away by forms of law more in accordance 
with the edicts of Russian despots than 
what we should expect from the Demo- 
cratic law-framers of America—descend- 
ants of those who played prominent parts 
in freeing this land forever from foreign 
dictation—then indeed is Columbia oa ; ie 
path leading to destruction and her peoplé 
destined to extinction at the hands of the 
rulers who are their representatives. 

It has been said with truth that a self- 
governing people may have any govern- 
ment they desire. Under these conditions 
the disarming of the New York populace 
points to nothing but national suicide and 
to the fact that the modern New Yorker 
is too engrossed in his polo, golf, baseball, 
hockey, curling and poker or in the pur- 
suit of the almighty dollar to resent the 
violation of the noblest and at the same 
time most momentous document the world 
has even seen—the Constitution of the 
United States. 


A law curtailing a banker’s 
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income would be fought tooth and nail and 
to the last ditch, but the same man will 
suffer laws to be passed as actually pre- 
vent him from owning a rifle, revolver or 
pistol under the penalty of a term in jail. 
This type of man, defenseless, and ignoble 
in the hour of the nation’s need, when the 
voices of the foreign invaders are heard on 
our soil and the earth resounds with the 
tramp of alien feet marching on to the 
capitol, will be the first to be seen wring- 
ing his hands in futile despair, cursing the 
day that he allowed his hand to forget the 
cunning in musketry, which is the Ameri- 
can’s birthright and would have stood him 
in good stead. 

A nation of riflemen is not to be re-cre- 
ated in a day. The lesson of the Revolu- 
tion has been forgotten these many years 
and we have strayed far from the ways of 
Nature. Moneyed effeminates make our laws, 
and too many of those in power have never 
fired a Springfield or a Winchester, never 
tramped twenty miles, nor spent a night 
under the stars. Their manners are those 
of ancient Rome and their Colosseum is 
the stock exchange and the baseball spec 
tators’ seat. 

The baths of Caracalla softened the Ro- 
man and made him and his country the 
prey of alien vultures. The general demor- 
alizing atmosphere of our national institu- 
tions—the pool room, the bar, and the club 

is equally or more deadly to the health 
of that large portion of the nation’s popu- 
lation which patronizes these places of re- 
laxation and will undoubtedly prove the 
best ally of the next country warring with 
this republic, for a man whose _ business 
pursuits chain him all day to a desk in an 
office, and who at night finds recreation in 
indoor and unnatural methods of recuper- 
ation, will make but a poor soldier and a 
nation depending upon a “citizen soldiery” 
of this physique indeed leans upon a broken 
reed and will learn a terrible lesson. 

With millions of its citizens utterly un- 
familiar with the use of arms, and unfitted 
thru sedentary habits for the stern task of 
the all-day march which is often the sol- 
dier’s portion, or the racking vigil in sod- 
den trench, which is a feature of. modern 
warfare, and protected at date of writing 
by an “army” which exists on paper only, 
the United States faces such a storm as 
never did nation before it face, and if the 
elements are to be weathered it will not 
be thru the efforts of certain of our ill- 
advised law-makers who countenance such 
legislation as disarms the people and toler- 
ate such environments as tend to weaken 
and ultimately destroy the defensive cap- 
abilities of a nation. 


ALFRED B. GEIKIE. 
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That New Rifle 
By Allyn H. Tedmon. 


The first rifle I ever owned was a .32 R. 
F,. Stevens Ideal No. 44. This arm was a 
world-beater, anyway my brother and I thot 
so, and loud were the wailings when 1 
ruined the barrel by trying to drive an iron 
rod thru it. This rifle was sent in and the 
barrel rebored to take the good old .32-40 
This was all some years ago. This rifle was 
and still is very accurate: with it | killed 
my first deer. I always used the 155 gr 
bullet and 40 grs. of Kentucky rifle FFG 
pc wder. 

All this time I had been saving up to buy 
a Savage .303, as it looked the next best to 
me. During this time my brother, who is a 
trader from the head waters, owned a .30-40, 
.30-30, .25-35, .38-55 and goodness knows how 
many more that we both shot and used. At 
last the sheckles were numerous enough 
and the .303 was ordered. It was used and 
enjoyed for six.or seven years. That is one 
rifle that I have always had the greatest 
respect for. It is a very well balanced, ac 
curate and sufficiently powerful load. 

I reloaded a great deal for the .303. My 
shooting was mostly at prairie dogs, coy- 
otes, etc. The results were very satisfac- 
tory, but I never did like the idea of plunk- 
ing a .30 cal. bullet into such small game. 
My mind gradually settled on a 25 cal. I 
presume I would have bevght @ .25-35 Se. 
age before now if it hadn’t been for the 
poor showing the Winchester .25-35, once 
owned by my brother, had made. That 
eight-inch twist looked not good to Willie; 
a ten was bad enough in a .30 cal. and an 
eight in a .25 would be infinitely worse. 

Along came the Savage .22 H. P. It sure 
looked good, too, but the cleaning propos!- 
tion balked me, and I still clung to the 
tried and true .303. At one time I was 
about to order a .22 H. P., when from some 
where or other I heard that a new .25 was 
being born. From that time on I waited 
and waited for that promised .25. 

When the April number of the sporting 
magazines came around the first thing I 
saw was the “ad” of the new .250-3000 Sav- 
Now you may believe I promptly sat 
arms. 


age. 
down and ordered one of these new 





After some little time along it and 
I will agree with all others 
best finished article in the 
turned out by an American 
regular order. 

There is no use dwelling on 
properties, as these are known to all, 
am going to say a word about 


came, 
that it is the 
gun line ever 
factory on a 


its ballistic 
but I 
the arm in 


actual use. At first I could not seem to 
get onto it. Mine is fitted with an ivory 
bead front and a Lyman windgauge rear 


peep. For a long time I seemed to do noth- 
ing but miss. At last, becoming desperate, 
I fixed me a range and reset the sights to 
suit myself, and since then when a miss is 
recorded I know who is to blame. 

A rabbit hit in the body simply vanishes. 
A prairie dog, as you know, is hard to kill, 
end the hide is verv tough. These little fel 
lows are simply slammed up against the 
landscape in a manner most surprising. At 
75 to 125 yards they simply go into the 
air about three feet and come down all 
over. 

The first three or four shots at coyotes 
with it were misses. At last, tho, I broke 
the “jinx” and landed on one. This was 
about three-quarters grown. I was sitting 
in the machine, and as the motor wag run- 
ning and shaking the car, I delightfully (7?) 
missed four or five times. By this time the 
an'm?l wes wav off. running away from me 
up hill. I took one last parting shot and 
was surprised to see the brute throw its 
feet in the air. I did some high running 
over there, and found it hit in the side, the 
shot raking it from the rear forward. An- 
other shot put it out of its misery, distance 
225 paces. 

Coyote No. 2 was sighted out on a flat. 
For some reason or other it stood still when 
I stepped out of the machine. Kneeling 
down and taking aim, I fired. The animal 
went down so quick [ thot I had missed, as 
the dust flew up beyond. He flopped 
around, and I missed him two or three 
times offhand, and then placed a shot in 
the shoulder from the kneeling position. 
Both shots went clean thru and dusted up 
on the far side. Pacing, the distance showed 
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170 paces. In this case I held the bead on 
the coyote. 

Coyote No. 3 was sighted, and while I 
stepped out of the machine on the opposite 
side, my friend drove on, I immediately sat 
down in the road, the quarry, watching the 
moving machine, not seeing me. From the 
sitting position I held the bead on the ani- 
mal and fired. As the dust blew up and the 
animal disappeared it looked like another 
miss. However, I was mistaken, as we 
could see the coyote flopping around. We 
ran over to where it was lying on its back 
in a dog hole. Grabbing it by a foot, I 
jerked it out, and it immediately jumped up 
and started to run off with its hind legs 
dragging. A well-placed shot from the rear 
stopped this. Distance not paced, but well 
around 200 yards. 

Another coyote was sighted and fired at, 
at an estimated distance of 600 to 700 
yards. I held the thickness of the .3-32 in. 
bead over, and overshot about six inches, 
as it looked from where we were. Another 
one was tumbled at a good 300 yards, but 
not killed. In all this shooting the sights 
were as set previously at 25 yards target. 
You will admit that this speaks volumes for 
the flat trajectory claimed for this rifle. 
There is no comparison whatever in its 
shooting and that of the ordinary 2000 feet 
velocity kind. Most of my misses have been 
from over-shooting at distances where allow- 
ances had to be made with the old .303. 

To my great surprise, three of the shots 
hitting the coyotes broadside went clear 
thru and dusted up the landscape beyond. 
Out of all the shots fired so far, around 200, 
I have noticed only one to ricochet after 
hitting the ground. So far as I have been 
able to see, and the bullet gets there so 
quick that one doesn’t see much, the bul- 
lets have all apparently stopped when a 
prairie dog is hit. This is the reason why 
I was so surprised to see them go thru 
when a coyote was landed on. The only 
way I can account for it is that the hide of 
a coyote is rather thin and the little rifle 
a lot more powerful than I had supposed. 
Again I was surprised that it did not tear 
them up more. I was satisfied, but from 
what had been read I expected to see them 
skinned alive. 

In all three cases mentioned it took two 
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shots to kill the animal dead. They would 
all have died eventually, of course. Coyote 
No. 1, shot in side and intestines drag- 
ging; second shot in breast. Coyote No. 2, 
first shot in hips; second in fore part of 
shoulder at butt of neck. Coyote No. 3, 
first shot high in shoulder; second entered 
immediately under tail and mushed up the 
insides in good shape. With every shot the 
animal went down so quick I could hardly 
realize that it had once, but an instant be- 
fore, stood there before me. 

The little gun just simply reaches out and 
grabs them before one can think. I have 
never shot an arm that gave one such an 
impression of power. It is withall the pleas- 
antest rifle to shoot I ever had in my hands, 
and, above all, very easy to clean. 

It certainly has plenty of power for all 
ordinary game. This fall I hope to try it 
out on deer, and would not hesitate to 
tackle elk with it. However, personally, I 
would prefer a heavier rifle for the large 
and heavy game. For what I want, tho, this 
.250-3000 Savage is ideal. It must be ad- 
mitted it has really more power than need- 
ed, but a reloading outfit is coming, and I 
can attend to that. 

To my notion, with its 14-in. twist, it 
comes nearer to the all-around rifle we hear 
so much about than any other. I am sure 
its first open season brings in many flatter- 
ing reports. There is no excuse now with 
this .250-3000 on the market, the .22 Hi- 
power and the .30 cal. 06 Springfield, tried 
and proven, and the new Newton rifles 
about to come out, for our American sports- 
men to look to Europe for fine and modern 
rifles. The foreign product simply isn’t in 
it. These “made in the U. S. A.” arms seem 
to be mighty popular the world over right 
now, anyway; have you noticed that? 

Wyoming. 

Note—Since writing the above I shot one 
other coyote, just this afternoon, 10-10-15. 
First shot hit high in shoulder, making bad 
wound; second hit in breast, coming out 
left shoulder, nearly tearing the whole 
shoulder off—a terrible wound. I skinned 
this one, and more than ever realized the 
terrible effect the little 87-gr. bullet pro- 
duces. It is a great little rifle. This last 
coyote was shot at about 150 yards up a 
rather steep hill. 


That First Bullet From An Oily Barrel 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in a re 
cent number of Outdoor Life, in one of your 
answers to correspondents, you state that 
you have been unfortunate enough to lose 
two elk and one large grizzly after knock- 
ing them down with shot from the .30-45- 
220 box magazine Winchester. I am won- 
dering if these misfortunes, and they are 


nothing else, are not to be directly attrib- 
uted to their being the firsts shots fired 
from an Oily barrel. 

I have been experimenting with one of 
these guns all summer. Mine is an 1895 
model carbine for the ’06 cartridge. Like 


yourself, I have been absolutely unable to 
get anything like accuracy from the 150- 
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grain spitzer bullet, but I get magnificent 
results at target when using the 220-grain 
soft-point bullet or the 172-grain Thomas 
pointed bullet. I am now ordering some 
Newton hand-loaded cartridges with his spe- 
cial 170-grain bullet for my fall hunt. 

I have found in the course of my experi- 
ments that the first shot, from this barrel 
at least, is absolutely unreliable even when 
using either of the two heavier bullets 
mentioned unless I have removed from the 
barrel every atom of the rust-preventing oil, 
which in this case is “3-in-1.” So positive 
am I of this erratic action of the first shot 
from an oily barrel that I now use gaso- 
line before firing the first shot and this, of 
course, takes out every bit of oil. 

I find the same thing to apply to the 
Savage .250-3000 rifle and to the Savage .22 
high-power. 

I have had exceptional opportunities for 
testing three high-power rifles this summer. 
A long series of tests have satisfied me 
that there is no guesswork about this, at 
least with these three barrels. It is a com- 
mon thing for the first shot to fly 8” to 11” 
high at 200 yards; that is, it will be that 
far above the point where the next four or 
five shots will group with the same holding. 
A little bottle of gasoline is going into the 
woods and mountains with me after this to 
be used every morning for the purpose of 
removing every bit of rust-preventing oil 
from the rifle bore. A careful reading of 
the description of the animals that you hit 
and lost surely indicates that the shots flew 
high and, as you suggest, grazed the verte- 
brae. 

I believe Lieutenant Whelen said in your 
columns not long ago that he did not find 
conclusive evidence of high or other erratic 
flight from the first shot of an oily barrel, 
but with these barrels that I have been test- 
ing it is a fact that no dependence can be 
placed on the first shot if either Marble’s 
nitro solvent or ‘3-in-1” have been left in 
the barrel as a rust preventive. 

Perhaps this will be of no value to you, 
but I offer it as a possible explanation of 
your unsatisfactory experiences with this 
splendid cartridge. 

I am a crank on hunting rifles, bullets 
and wounds that the bullets inflict. Have 
conducted post-mortems on about seventy 
head of big game killed by myself, and per- 
haps as many more killed by my friends, 
and of all the articles I have ever read on 
the hunting bullet there is nothing so good 
as one that you published two or three years 
ago in your “answers to correspondents” 
column, which was in substance that to in- 
sure regular killing you must have suffi- 
cient penetration; that the bullets that flew 
to pieces upon impact could not be relied 
upon to do good execution. 
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I take it that your conclusions are ex- 
actly the same as mine; that a killing bul- 
let should have moderate mushrooming 
qualities and ample penetration. “All guns 
look alike to me” for a standing broadside 
shot at moderate range, but to my notion 
the real test of a hunting rifle is its ability 
to rake thru from rear to front of a run- 
ning animal and reach the vitals, and when 
hunting on bare ground I am never satisfied 
if a bullet does not make two holes, the 
wound of exit being, as you know, the one 
that generally lets the blood that enables 
you to follow the track and secure your 
game if not smashed down by the shot. 

Illinois. Cc. C. JONES. 


Answer by Mr. Newton:—The writer is 
prone to discard any suggestion of the su- 
pernatural in rifle shooting, and to attrib- 
ute observed effects to normal causes. In 
so doing he realizes fully that some of the 
operating causes may not be recognized, 
hence perfectly natural phenomena may re- 
sult from unknown or unsuspected causes, 
hence seem somewhat “queer.” In case of 
the oiled barrel the only effect we might 
anticipate would be a reduction in friction, 
hence either greater velocity due to the 
saving of energy by the lubrication, less ve- 
locity due to the slower burning of the 
powder under the reduced resistance, or a 
combination of the two actions in which one 
exactly counterbalances the other. We can 
conceive of no condition in which the error 
may be other than such as would result 
from a variation in velocity. The variation 
in velocity could not be over 50 ft. sec. or 
so, and this would not affect the trajectory 
over game shooting ranges more than a 
fraction of the bullet diameter. 

As to experience, the writer designed and 
worked out the .22 Savage high power and 
.250-3000 Savage cartridges, the entire New- 
ton series from .22 to .45 caliber, and a large 
number of special cartridges as well, having 
velocities of 3,000 ft. sec. or over, firing 
tens of thousands of rounds from them, and 
has never found any difference in the shoot- 
ing from an oiled barrel and one unlubri- 
cated save insofar as the lubricated barrel 
does not melt the bullet core. One of his 
fellow members in the club always insisted 
that his .33 Winchester shot about three 
inches higher at 200 yards when fired from 
a clean oiled barrel than when fired dry and 
foul. Lieutenant Whelen is a most care- 
ful and skilled experimenter and his con- 
clusions, made after actual and careful tests 
of this very feature, were that the oil did 
not affect the shooting. 

The game alluded to by Mr. Jones was 
knocked down at the first shot, thus must 
have been hit, eliminating the question of 
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accuracy. Accuracy is also covered by the 
fact that most long range target shooters 
use mobilubricant, thus lubricating the bar- 
rel, 

A possible connection between the oil in 
the barrel and the escape of the game 
might be found in the assumption that the 
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first bullet from the oiled barrel would not 
be heated nearly as hot from the friction 
of the barrel as would its successors, hence 
might net mushroom as completely and thus 
lack in killing power, as the velocity is 
comparatively low—only 2,00 ft. sec. at the 
muzzle, CHAS. NEWTON. 


Pistol and Revolver Retrospection 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Now that the Gov- 
ernment is beginning to issue the new .45 
Colt’s automatic pistol to the army, it 
struck me that it might be of interest to 
other gun bugs, and those afflicted with the 
military germ, to look back over the past 
hundred years of our history and see just 
what strides have been made in the pistol 
and revolver as issued to our regular army. 

Up to the close of the war of 1812, the 
old Revolutionary flint-lock pistol was in 
general use by the mounted riflemen of 
that time, and it was with this old .70 cali- 
ber smooth bore that the mounted rifle 
men of Kentucky routed the British at 
Moravian Town, Canada, in 1812, under 
Colonel Johnson. 

In 1813—just one hundred years ago 
the Government gave Simeon North of 
Berlin, Conn., an order for 500 of these pis- 
tols, and today it is one of the rarest and 
most sought after of any of the old army 
models. Its round ball of .70 of an inch 
weighed 466 grains, almost an ounce, and 
at short ranges was very effective owing to 
the tremendous shock which such a large 
ball was capable of delivering. Its range, 
however, was very limited. 

Two years later (in 1815) the govern- 
ment changed this pistol to .56 caliber. The 
pistol was very similar to the 1813 model 
in its general dimensions, but being of 
smaller caliber, the ball weighed only 255 
grains. 

In 1819, the Ordnance Department 
adopted a somewhat different model. This 
pistol was .547 caliber, throwing a 233 
grain ball. It was 15% inches long over 
all and weighed 2 pounds, 10 ounces. This 
model, owing to its smaller dimensions, 
was easier to handle and hence more ef- 
fective. After using this model continuous- 
ly up to 1836, the Ordnance Department 
adopted a similar model of the same cali- 
ber, but reduced the length to 14.4 inches 
long and weighing 2 pounds, 9% ounces, It 
was improved by having a fence put 
around the pan to keep the powder from 
falling off, which was a big improvement 
over the previous model, Paper or com- 
bustible cartridges were made for this 
model, altho it was a flint-lock and smooth 
bore. 

It was about this time (1836) that Col. 
Colt submitted a sample of his new revol- 


ver to the government, hoping that the gov- 
ernment would adopt it and give it a trial 
in the Seminole war. This revolver was 
such a great departure from anything that 
had gone before, that the examining board 
of officers could not grasp its advantages. 
Not only was it much smaller in caliber 
than any of the preceding models (being 
only .44 of an inch), but it was made to 
shoot more than once, which the board of 
officers who criticised it for other reasons, 
greatly appreciated. Besides these two im- 
portant features, it was rifled, which in- 
creased its efficiency as much as its re- 
peating feature, for now the board had be- 
fore them an arm which was as accurate 
as our modern revolver. But in spite of 
all these advantages the board turned it 
down because they were a bit skeptical of 
the percussion cap, which was so different 
from the old flint-lock, that they were 
afraid it would not be as reliable. The 
paper cartridge for this revolver contained 
23 grains of powder and 210 grains of lead 

After being rejected by the Ordnance 
Board, Col. Colt sold a large number of 
these revolvers to the Texans, who were 
then waging war with the Comanche In- 
dians, and in this way their practical 
worth was demonstrated to the army of- 
ficers. For this gun, being a repeater, gave 
the Texans a big advantage over the In- 
dians with their crude single-shot weapons. 

In 1840, this revolver was adoptea by the 
army, and its record in the Mexican and 
Civil wars has endeared it to the hearts of 
all gun lovers. In fact, it has been said 
that more revolvers of this pattern have 
been sold than any other pattern ever 
made. In 1871, after many tests with 
metallic ammunition, the government 
adopted the Remington .50 caliber single- 
shot pistol. This pistol had a 10-inch bar- 
rel and shot a bullet weighing 300 grains, 
using 20 grains of powder, and, owing to 
its great shocking blow, it was extensively 
used by our troops on the plains in sup- 
plying buffalo meat for camp. Its life was 
very brief, for in 1873 the Colt’s people 
came back with a .45 caliber single action 
revolver, using metallic ammunition. This 


revolver had a 7% inch barrel, weighed 2 
pounds, 6 ounces and shot a 250 grain bul- 
let propelled by 40 grains of powder, and 
was an ideal army revolver, ; 


























With it our government succeeded in 
practically subduing the Indians of the 
plains. All of the battles of the ’70s were 
won with this model, which was called by 
the troops, “The Peace Maker.” This was 
the model that was found strapped to the 
wrist of General Custer after the Battle of 
“The Little Big Horn.” Most of the old 
timers, who used it on the plains, still give 
it first place for a man’s gun. This was 
probably the most efficient revotver ever 
used by our government up to the present 
time. But owing to its excessive recoil, it 
was unfit for target practice, and in 1892 
it was discontinued and the .38 Colt’s New 
Army. was adopted. This revolver had a 
6-inch barrel, was considerably lighter and 
shot 152-grain bullet driven by 18 grains 
of powder. In actual use in the Philippines, 
it was found to be lacking in stopping 
power or shock, so the Ordnance Depart- 
ment was forced to set about to remedy 
this defect. Just at this time various auto- 
matics began to come into prominence, and 
after exhaustive tests, the Ordnance De- 
partment adopted the new .45 Colt’s auto- 
matic. 
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This pistol, which is capable of shooting 
eight shots as rapidly as one can pull the 
trigger, carries a 230-grain bullet, and is 
considered the best pistol In use today by 
any army. 

Thus in the last hundred years we have 
progressed from the old .70 caliber flint- 
lock smooth bore, which required about a 
minute to load, and which flashed in the 
pan and refused to shoot about as often as 
it was successfully fired, to the modern .45 
caliber automatic, which ts capable of 
firing 8 shots in 4 seconds. 

And not only has it the advantage of 
speed of fire and force of blow delivered, 
but owing to its automatic action, the ex- 
cessive recoil of the old .45 caliber “Peace 
Maker” is elimiuated, thus making it an 
ideal arm in every respect. 

What the next hundred years will bring 
forth in regard to our service side arm is 
hard to predict. But I suppose that any 
future development will be along the lines 
of increased range with probably the per- 
fection of some “silencer,” which will be 
built into the gun itself. 

St. Louis, Mo. HY. SPENCER, JR. 


Effect of Revolver Bu'lets on Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since the publica- 
tion of Outdoor Life for June I have come 
to the conclusion that any one writing on 
the gun question will be in a muss too much 
of the time to afford warfare with high- 
priced cans of condensed milk, so I have 
peeled me a war-club and will again venture 
out into the open. 

First off, I must explain that in talking 
or writing, of revolvers, I do not refer to im- 
perfect or worn-out revolvers, and am will- 
ing tc admit that a gun that will take a 
thickness of cardboard between the cylin- 
der and barrel is no good for smokeless 
powder. Further I will explain that such a 
gun is no good for my use with any kind 
of powder, and that the single-action Colt 
referred to in my June article would not 
take a thickness of note paper between the 
cylinder and barrel. 

The 38-40 single-action Colt that I am 
now using is one that I worked over to suit 
me after another party had tried to fix it 
to suit himself. He got the cylinder tight 
against the barrel, but out of line. I put 
the cylinder in line, adjusted the sights and 
adjusted the trigger to a hair-pull. 

All that I stated in the June article is 
true, and if Mr. G. A. Tremper will read 
the June article he will find the answer to 
his questions, but I will answer here to save 
other readers the inconvenience of refer- 
ging to the June article: First, the .32-20 
does very well on bear, because the bullet 
has a powder charge behind it that is some- 





where near right for the size of the bullet: 
it expands, tears and gives a penetration 
that kills the bear, as I know from experi- 
ence, without consulting catalogs or police 
officers, 

In the second question the answer is ex- 
actly as I stated in June—the .38 Officers’ 
Model simplv punches a hele thru mest, 
making exactly such a wound as would be 
made by punching a hole with a stick of 
the same size. In order to kill, the .38 Offi- 
cers’ Model has to strike in a place where a 
.22 bullet would prove fatal, and to enlight- 
en Mr. Tremper on this I will say that I 
have the skull of a bear that I shot in the 


face with a .22 hollow-point long rim-fire 
cartridge out of a cheap rifle. The bear 


was wounded so that I could get close to 
him, but the .22 would have killed him in- 
stantly if he had not been wounded. Now, 
the part of this for Mr. Tremper to note 
is that this bear had been shot in the nose, 
some months earlier, with a .25-35 soft- 
point bullet. The bullet shattered one jaw 





To left, two .30-40 six-shooter bullets fired 


aspen at 
June 
bear 


by the author into green quaking 
75 ft.; to right, a bullet mentioned in 
article (by author) as having killed a 
in trap 
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and lodged against the skin at the base of 


the jaw and proved a poorer killer than is 
my old .38-40 single-action, which would 
have went on thru, and into the neck. The 
.388 Officers’ Model would have knocked out 
a tooth or two, and so would a .22 in the 
same place. I have the bear’s skull with 
its wonderful illustration of bone-mending, 
and have the skin that came off the bear, 
and have the .25-35 bullet (badly broken) 
that failed to make good. 

I wish to keep these specimens for the 
present but am willing to exhibit them to 
the editor, if he wishes, by mail. 

I will send the editor some bullets fired 
out of my six-gun into green quaking asp 
at a distance of about 75 feet, and will also 
send one of the bullets mentioned in the 
June article as having killed a large bear 
in a trap. 
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I find the Winchester, smokeless powder, 
soft-point cartridges so satisfactory that I 
do not reload .38-40 cartridges, and I have 
not found a defective cartridge in a thous- 
and, nor have I found that age, moisture, 
heat or cold have any bearing on the qual- 
ity of these cartridges—that is, age of a 
year or two and cold of 40° or 45° below 
zero, and such moisture as is encour‘tered 
in camping and packing thru a wet season. 

If there are any revolver cartridges other 
than .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40, made with soft- 
point metal-cased bullets, I have not heard 
of them, and if loaded with the right 
charges of smokeless powder they would be 
in a class with the above. 

I killed two gray wolves (trapped) last 
week with my peeled war-club, and it works 
ok. A. C. ROWELL. 

Colorado, 


Old Firearm Relics 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am an ardent 
reader of your splendid magazine and am 
greatly interested in the arms and ammuni- 
tion columns. I have been a collector of 
old firearms for many years and have a few 
fairly good weapons and one or two that 
may interest some of your readers. If you 
will turn back a few numbers of the maga- 
zine, you will find the item “Mr. Chester 
Gets an Old ’Un.” 

I read that item with the greatest inter- 
est, and after a very careful search I find 
that I have a Wesson & Leavitts pistol that 
is similar to his in nearly every respect. 
The only differences are as follows: 

The length of my barrel is 3% in. in- 
stead of 6 in. The number is 103, and I 
think Mr. Chester’s is 98. In all other re- 
spects the two arms are similar. 

Mr. Chester explains that on the back of 
his cylinders there is a small detached “S”; 
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The old Wesson & Leavitt model—the up- 
per cut showing it “broken.” 














The combination knife and gun both open 


and closed. 


mine shows the §S, but as written here 


without the quotation marks. The scrolls 
on the various parts are almost identical as 
far as I can judge from the illustrations. 

I have photographed the old gun and have 
much pleasure in sending you a set which 
also shows another old relic about which I 
will try and explain. 

In the same issue and a few pages fur- 
ther back as that containing the Chester 
article you will find the account of a com- 
bination knife and pistol which a member of 
the police force obtained from a Swede. 
The pistol combination in the sketch has 
seen some service, and is in fairly good 
condition, as the photo shows. The length 
over all, closed, is 6% inches; open, 10; 
the blades, one large and one small, are in 
good condition. The large one has the 
words “self protector’ near by etched on 
the side; it has the formation of a bayo- 
net and is hacked off at the top to a narrow . 

















edge about 1-16 inch thick. The small blade 
is 2% inches long and has no etching other 
than the maker’s name, which, by the way, 
is Unwen & Rodgers of Sheffield, England. 

The barrel is octagon and made of some 
yellow metal much like hard brass. Nipple 
is placed central with the bore, which is 
about 31 or 32, smooth bore. The length of 
barrel is 33, inch, and has a small low 
front sight about 1-32 inches high. 

The photo shows the trigger in firing po- 
sition, but when closed folds in between two 
guards between the blades. In the butt is 
a cap box or reservoir of some description 
and would hold at least 100 caps. 

There is also a small rod and screw in 
each side which in the photo shows a large 
black square. 

The handle is a piece of horn about 3-16 
inches thick and is riveted to the main 
frame, 

I suppose in actual use the person would 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Anent the subject 
of three-barreled guns on page 571 of June 
issue, wherein Mr. Franklin says he is think- 
ing of getting an Adolph combination gun: 
The idea is a good one and future condi- 
tions will surely reveal the great popularity 
such guns will receive. But it is to be 
hoped Mr. Franklin, after placing his order, 
will not have to wait as long as the writer, 
who to date has waited two years for his 
gun, and it was no $1,500 gun, either. When 
this gun arrives the writer will send pho- 
tos of same to Outdoor Life for the benefit 
of those interested in such arms. 


The .22 Short as 


We read so much in the discussions of 
the deadly nature of the old single-action 
.45 Colt, a recent occurrence may not be 
amiss. 

Last March a farmer, who resided with 
his housekeeper, a woman of about sixty 
years of age, and who kept considerable 
money in the house, was called to the door 
one night, shot and killed, and while the 
robbers were ransacking the house, the 
housekeeper ran out, pursued by one of the 
robbers, who fired at her thru a glass 
door, killing her. 

The autopsy disclosed the cause of death 
to be .22 short bullets, the wounds being 
as follows: 

The first shot on the man struck onthe 
upper side of the left wrist and ranged up 
the forearm. The second shot was fired 
with the muzzle of the revolver held close 
to the left side. The bullet entered be- 


tween two ribs, passed tru the heart and 
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try the charge, first as a knock out, then 
finish the deed with the knife blade. 

I also have a Whitney muzzle loader of 
.38 or .36 bore which is as true as the day 
it left New Haven. 

Colt pistols of the navy type of .36 bore 
are fairly common, and in the early days of 
the gold rush as much as £20 was paid 
for them. 

The accuracy of these Navys is not far 
from marvelous, especially with the round 
ball. The conical ball I find has a tendency 
to key-hole at ranges over 25 yards. 

I have a .31 Colt which is identical in for- 
mation with the Navy, and this little Colt 
is spotless. There is not the smallest spot 
anywhere to be found in the barrel. 

You will hear from me later of a pistol I 
am converting, but cannot say what the fin- 
ished article will turn out. 

JAMES BRYCE. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 





There will soon be another source of sup- 
ply regarding the combination “over and 
under” gun: The Marble Arms and Manu- 
facturing Co, entered this field some years 
ago with their present make of game-get- 
ter; and judging from the contents of a 
recent lettter received from them, they are 
going to put a full-grown gun of this kind 
on the market some time in 1916. This, 
however, will be a factory product, and 


there need be no question as to the sanity 
of him who will possess such an arm. 
California. 


I. F. WILDER. 






a Man Stopper 


lungs and was taken out of the chest wall 
on the right side. He fell at this shot but 
the murderer fired a third as he lay, strik- 
ing him in the left temple, the bullet pass- 
ing into the brain and striking on the low- 
er side of the brain cavity where it broke 
into two pieces and was recovered. 

The woman ran thru the dining room and . 
out a door, pulling the door together be- 
hind her. The murderer fired thru the 
glass of the dining room door a single shot, 
striking her below the left arm, the bullet 
passing between the ribs and thru the 
heart and was taken out of the right lung. 

The women died about fifteen or twenty 
minutes later, while the man lived about 
twelve hours, dying in a hospital without 
regaining consciousness. , 

The trial disclosed that the shots were 
all fired from a .22 caliber self-cocking 
Harrington-Richardson revolver known as 
the Young America or American Bulldog, 
having a 2-inch barrel and being the same 
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we used to buy at $1.25 each for Fourth 
of July purposes. 

A careful examination of the revolver 
showed that the front hub of the cylinder 
had been reduced until the cylinder would 
slide forward on the pin under the impact 
of the blow of the hammer until the front 
end of the cylinder formed a tight joint 
with the rear end of the barrel. The ham- 
mer was very heavy, with a stiff main- 
spring, and the hammer screw was so high 
that when the hammer was down it was 
strong enough to hold the cylinder tight to 
the barrel while the bullet was passing out, 
which accounted for the remarkable pene- 
tration shown. 


The barrel was so deformed at the muz- 
zle with burrs that the bullets were all 
marked in a peculiar manner, thus enab- 
bling the bullets to be positively identi- 
fied as coming from that revolver, which 
was taken from the murderer following 
his arrest. He was tried at a July term 
of the court and convicted and sentenced 
to death. 

Thus we have a record of four shots, 
only one of which could have been delib- 
erately aimed, from a .22 short revolver, 
of which three were mortal. Many a .45 
Colt cannot show such a record. 

CHAS. NEWTON. 

New York. 


Are You Sure Your Gun Fits You? ‘ 


Realizing the importance of this question, 
Englishmen have had shooting schools for 
some time in which were to be found try- 
guns for fitting purposes, but we Ameri- 
cans have only recently considered the idea. 
In this country many a trapshooter has 
been able to break 75 to 85 out of 100 tar- 


gets for many years, but there he stops. 
Nine out of ten chances his gun does not 
fit him. 

Realizing this, American shooters recently 
decided to make use of the try-gun. They 
think its use will decrease the number of 
“misfits.” The great influx of men, and 




















The try-gun elicits the deepest interest in the testing performance. 
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Mr. Fanning demonstrating the try-gun to trap-shooting friends 




















even the fair sex, into the trapshooting 
army has brought guns of all sizes and 
styles into play. John Brown has a gun 
which seems to suit him; Bill Jones likes 
it and buys the same kind. Such purchas- 
ing has caused the “misfits.” 

Star baseball players have their bats and 
gloves made for their individual use. This 
is especially true of bats. They have their 
grip, manner of swing and other individ- 
ualities noted or measured and the bat made 
accordingly. So it is with clothes; a 150-lb. 
man couldn’t wear the suit a 230-lb. man 
could, and yet at the trapshooting club they 
use the same size and style gun. 

The first to take an active interest in the 
try-gun has been the Du Pont Powder Com- 
pany. Recently they called their shooter 
salesmen to the Wilmington office and had 
Jack Fanning, the world-famous trapshooter, 
who has made a study of the try-gun, ex- 
plain its use and value to them. 

The instructions were given on the 
grounds of the Du Pont Trapshooting Club, 
and in the party were D. D. Gross, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Arthur Killam, St. Louis, Mo.; C. 
O. LeCompte, Asheville, N. C.; W. D. Stan- 
nard, Chicago, Ill.; and J. K. Dickey, Min- 
néapolis, Minn. All are pictured in the illus- 


trations herewith except Mr. Dickey. 

Fanning explained the adjustability of 
the try-gun as to length of stock, cast-off 
and drop of comb and heel. After stating 
that the breadth, height and usual shooting 
position of the shooter governed his meas 
urements, he took up separately the differ 
ent parts of a gun that should fit the 
shooter. First, he measured the length of 
stock required by resting the butt of the 
gun in the bend of the arm, finding at 
what length the fore finger comfortably 
reached the trigger. Then having the 
shooter take the gun in his natural shoot- 
ing position, he studied carefully the posi- 
tion of the butt and the comb. He made 
any necessary adjustments until the butt 
finally fitted the shooter’s shoulder and the 
heel had the correct drop. 

The comb was a harder proposition. The 
shooter’s eye had to be sighted and atten- 
tion paid to the way he cheeked the gun. 
Fanning adjusted the comb several times 
until it fitted snugly to the shooter’s cheek, 
making sure that it was impossible for the 
shooter to hide his sighting eye behind the 
breech of the gun. To note these points, he 
stood in front of the shooter, making proper 
adjustments. He also observed whether or 
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not the stock must be cast-off, he turned 
the stock to one side and made a slight 
alteration in the setting of the comb. 
After satisfying himself that the gun was 
a correct fit for the shooter, he locked the 
stock with its attached jaw screws. This 
completed the fitting, which had been atten- 
tively observed, as the illustrations indicate. 
After each of the salesmen had been 
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fitted they shot over the traps, using the 
try-guns. Each, on leaving the club, took 
a try-gun with him. 

On all future visits to clubs and other 
shooting affairs in their territories, these 
salesmen will be prepared to measure any 
one who contemplates buying a new gun, 
or who wants to know just why his old one 
is not breaking 90 per cent or better. 


The .256 Newton 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When Mr. Newtor 
decided to furnish Mauser rifles for his new 
cartridges, which was about April 1, 1914, 
I placed an order for one of them and re- 
ceived it about September 1, 1914., I did 
not get a chance to try the gun on deer, as 
there is about one chance in 100 of getting 
a deer in Pennsylvania, but I have had lots 
of pleasure using the gun at targets. I have 
found the .256 to be the most accurate rifle 
I have ever shot. The best target measures 
about 1% ins., shot at 50 yards prone, with 
the open sight. This is a much better tar- 
get than I was ever able to get with my 
.22 Savage Hi power. As to reloading, I 
had Mr. Newton get me the Ideal reloading 
tools, bullet mould and bullet lubricator and 
sizer, and they work perfectly. In reloading 
the necks of the shells are all that have to 
be resized and I get much pleasure in mak- 


ing my lead bullets, which weigh 89 grs. 

I have purchased three different lots of 
empty cartridges from Mr. Newton and the 
shells could not be more perfectly made. 
There were no rough or over-size neck 
shells, as a gentleman stated in one of his 
recent articles. I have just received 200 
of his new paper-lined bullets and expect 
to try them out soon. I had the Marble 
Arms Company make me a broken shell ex- 
tractor, but it is of no use to me, as I never 
have occasion to use it. 

The .256 is the ideal cartridge with its 
high velocity and great shocking power, and 
the light recoil makes it very pleasant to 
shoot on the range. Mr. Newton is very 
accommodating. He answers any questions 
you want to know about his guns, and other 
questions, too, for I gave him plenty, but I 
always got an answer, and got it promptly. 

Penn. MONT L. METZLER. 


A Triggerless Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you are in a po- 
sition to find the proper terminus technicus 
for a gun as shown by cuts, please let me 
know; “triggerless” is only a negative term 
and I want something positive, which indi- 
cates that the rifle is fired a la kodak—you 
press the button and we do the rest. 


One nice morning early, before I was thru 
with the daily ham-and-eggs exercise, a gen- 
tleman appeared at the door of my little 
green shanty, which I (during attacks of 
delirium clemens) stylefully term “gun fac- 
tory,” and threw a Mauser rifle and a roll 
of blueprints at my feet. 

















“Thumbguard ‘c’ and thumbguard rest ‘b’ are hollowed out.” 



































When I had looked over the latter (the 
blueprints, of course), my next glance was 
at the fellow’s right hand, because I ex- 
pected to see there at least one missing 
finger. I was disappointed, however, be- 
cause everything was there and nothing ab- 
normal. Then the gun crank spoke. 

He had hunted all over the United States 
and South America, had shot kangaroos and 
wild boars in Australia, traveled extensively 
in Asia and explored Turkey on horseback; 
he got his “trappe” in Austria, his ‘Reh- 
bock” in Germany, his stag in Scotland and 
got them all with an 8-mm. Mauser. Yet, 
always he had the feeling that the rifle was 
not perfect and so he put down on the 
blueprint what in his opinion meant a fault- 
less rifle. 

First, he tackled the question of sights; 
he had used the Lyman sight for Mauser 
rifles, was acquainted with the peepsight 
the Lyman people put on Springfield bolts, 
but was not satisfied with them on account 
of insufficient rigidness. So he designed an 
extension of the action, indicated by letter 
“b” with a tail reaching down to the nose 
of the stock, strengthening in that way the 
neck of the stock; the tail is not visible, 
because it is imbedded in the wood. 





“He designed an extension of the action indicated by 





letter ‘b’.” 


Then he designed the so-called thumb- 
guard, which slides thru the part “b” in 
such a manner that any sidewards move- 
ments are impossible; by the way, a nice 
piece of milling-machine work. On top of 
the thumb-guard the peepsight was fitted 
and the distance between the sights in- 
creased in that way from 24 inches to 37 
inches. After having been targeted at 150 
yards, it was held in that position by a 
small screw and cannot be lowered or 
raised—the gentleman is certainly no friend 
of micrometer movements. 

Thumb-guard “c”’ and thumb-guard rest 
“b” are hollowed out and on the bottom of 
the latter is placed a button which re- 
leases the Lolt when pressed; by means of 
a small screw the trigger-pull (if one can 
speak of pull in that case) can be regulated 
down to one pound. 

The steel parts have been engraved with 
relief engraving—a deer on the floorplate, 
sheep and bear heads on the thumb-guard, 
monogram on the bridge of the action and a 
new stock has been fitted with a straight 
grip. 

The conciliating element in the whole 
business was, that the owner of that rifle 
voluntarily paid $25—more than contract 
called for. F. A. 


The .44-40 as Compared with the .45 Colt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was “tickled” 
when I read Mr. A. C. Rowell’s article in 
your June number where he claims the 
.38-40 or .44-40 are better game cartridges 
in a six-shooter than the .45 Colt. I was 
glad because I think exactly the same my- 
self as regards the .44-40 (never used the 
.88 much), and after seeing so much in 
the magazines, including Outdoor Life, in 
favor of the .45 over the .44, I came to 
think I was on my lonesome in my opinion. 
Don’t know about target work, but I think 
the .44 is a better killer. While I have 


not killed a great deal of game myself, I 
generally carry some kind of a gun when 
riding the range to scare cattle out of the 
brush, and now and again to cut down on 





a deer or coyote, or a bear (mighty sel- 
dom); and it gets me lots of grouse in 
season. 

I had a fine show at a black bear the 
other day, and the old gun was on the nail 
at home (ever happen to you?). How- 
ever, what makes me think as.I do about 
the .44 and .45 is what I have noticed in 
killing beef here on the ranch. Most men 
will say that a .45 or .44 thru the brain at 
10 feet will kill equally well, and so I 
thought myself, but the fact remains (it may 
be luck or chance) that I have never had 
a steer hardly kick after a shot from my 
old .44 Bisley, 5%4-inch; but with a new .45, 
4%-inch S. A., while it knocks them down, it 
doesn’t knock them out cold like the .44 
585 
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does. I know just where to shoot them, as 
I have had to shoot a great many in the 
fourteen years I have been in the stock 
business, and there can be no missing at 
a few yards range. I always look for bullet 
holes and note where they strike, and I am 
dead sure that in my case and with my 
guns the .44 gives more shock and knock 
down than the .45. I am so dead sure of 
this that I swapped the barrel and cylinder 
from my old Bisley onto my new .45 S. A., 
making it a .44. I like the S. A. better for 
shape and balance. I think Mr. Rowell is 
talking “straight goods” when he claims 
that the .44 and .38 beat the .45 on velocity, 
comparing them to the .30-30 and .40-32. 


Mr. Rowell also remarks that after trying 
various guns he returned to the S. A. and 
there is something doing every time. I will 
bet there are lots of us who have done the 
same thing—have tried out a .3) Luger and 
.45 Colt Auto and a few more myself, but 
coming down to bed rock the old S. A. is 
the best gun for the out-of-doors. The one 
I have now is 5%-inch .44-40, ivory stocks, 
dressed down a little, and trigger pull as 
light as I can fix it for safety. I also file 
a bead on front sight. These old guns are 
so dead simple a boy could unlimber the 
works and connect them up again and the 
trigger pull can be made to suit. 

British Columbia. GUY FORD. 


An Admirer of the .32-20 Colt S. A. Writes of Its Merits 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the August 
number of your magazine is an article by 
Mr. Tremper asking explanation from Mr. 
Rowell in regard to his advocating the 
.32-20 Colt S. A. as an ideal hunting arm. 
I own and operate a .32-20 S. A. Colt, 5%-in. 
barrel, reloading my shells with L. & R. 
Bull’seye, using Ideal powder measure and 
factory metal patched S-nose bullets. I 
know from actual experience with this gun 
and the .38 S. & W. Special that the .32-20 
Colt S. A. will shoot stronger and kill 
farther than the .3°; in fact, with the 7%- 
in. barrel it compares favorably with the 
25-20 black powder load (this gun does 


not give the same execution with rifle am- 
munition, factory loads). I have made an 
average of £7 on the 50-yard revolver range 
of the Bakersfield Revolver Club over a 
period of four months with this gun and 
ammunition. I believe Mr. Rowell tries to 
put the “jinks” on the .38 in his comparison 
of it with the .22. But I sure back him up 
in his dope on the .32-20 S. A., which has 
the best grip, the least kick and the greatest 
execution and range of any revolver I have 
ever used when properly loaded with re- 
volver powder. 


California. CLARENCE E. SMITH. 


An Extensible Jacket for Revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
clipping that was taken from an old “Scien- 
tific American,’ which I thought would 





The extensible jacket illustrated. 


prove of some interest to your Arms and 
Ammunition readers: 

“A novel attachment for revolvers has re- 
2ently been invented, which claims to ob- 


tain greater accuracy in firing, and also to 
deaden the report of the explosion by dif- 
fusing or breaking up the gases at the 
moment they leave the mouth of the fire- 
arm. The attachment consists of a jacket 
formed of several telescoping sections. This 
jacket is fitted over and secured to the bar- 
rel of the revolver. The sections which 
may be extended beyond the end of the 
barrel are perforated at the upper side. 
The result is that the revolver is provided 
with a long barrel, at the end of which the 
sight lug is fitted, thus permitting greater 
accuracy of aim, and when the shot is fired 
the gases escape largely thru the perfora- 
tions in the sleeve sections, thus deadening 
the report.” 


A Specially-Built S. & W. Target Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ enclosing 
under separate cover photograph of a .22-32 
heavy frame S. & W. target revolver which 
may be of interest to some of your readers. 
The ivory stocks are the same length as 
the .45 S. A. Colt and just right for hooking 
the little finger underneath the butt if de- 


sired. They measure 13¢x1-15-16-in. at butt. 
The front sight is same thickness as orig- 
inally used on the .38 Special S. & W. Rear 
sight is built in one solid piece, pinned on 
and immovable. The object in substituting 
this sight for the standard rear target sight 
was to secure a revolver that could Ve car- 















































ried in a holster for long periods without 
danger of injury or disarrangement of 
sights. It was also desired to make the rear 
sight as nearly fool-proof as possible, as 
some misguided persons have developed 
quite a fad for pulling these rear sights 
right off the gun. They explain that they 
were trying to “break” the gun, which 
seems plausible. 


The revolver as it looked after the special work had been completed. 





The special work on this revolver was 
done on the basis of specifications, meas- 
urements and drawings submitted to the 
manufacturers. Every requirement was ful- 
filled to the minutest detail. Photograph is 
by Cardinell-Vincent Co., official photog- 
raphers of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. E. H. HOOPER. 

California. 
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C. C. Jones, one of our Illinois rifle shoot- 
ing enthusiasts, after trying out a new load, 
writes: “Have just tested some of the 170- 
grain Newton .30 caliber cartridges in my 
706 Winchester box magazine carbine, 95 
model; first five shots gave a 414-in. group 
at 200 yards, muzzle and elbow rest.” 


“IT have often thought I would love to sit 
around a camp-fire with Ashley Haines, 
Chauncey Thomas, Frank Woods, J. B. 
Tighe, A. A. Thomas and a few others of 
Outdoor Life’s’ contributors. Wouldn’t that 
be some hunting party! But the wisdom 
and philosophy that one would hear at such 
a gathering would be the great feature.”— 
Frank C. Hopkins, Douglas, Ariz. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Newlin of N. 
S. W., A. is not the only Australian who 


reads Outdoor Life. I have taken it ever 
since the Australian News Company estab- 
lished its agency in this city (Queensland), 
and I find it a most interesting magazine 
and read it from cover to cover. There is 
no large game in this country, consequently 
H. P. rifles are not used. The .22, .32 and 
.44 predominate. I was surprised to find 
that the old .44 Winchester is never men- 
tioned in Outdoor Life. For years it was 
used exclusively here by kangaroo hunters 
and never found wanting. I am going to 
get a .250-3000 Savage and use cartridges 
with reduced loads. I like this rifle the 
best of anv I have seen advertised in the 
pages of Outdoor Life-——Raymond J. Clark. 








As we go to press We learn that the Gov- 
ernor’s Match, representing the military 
championship of California, was won by an 
old contributor, W. R. Jackson of Pasadena 


SUNRISE AT CRESCENT. 


Dark pine trees etched upon a sky of gold: 
High snowfields radiant with return of day: 
Bright cloud fleets flushed with loveliness unto!d; 
Crimson as ruby wine with the Sun’s first ray. 


BEATRICE MILLER. 
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Would you advise me as to points about 
the Winchester 1903 automatic .22: (1) Do 
the greaseless bullets sold for this gun harm 
the rifle lands? (2) If bullets were greased 
would it fail at times to function? If lu- 
bricant is used, which shall I use? (3) Is 
there any other .22 cartridge that would 
work all right in this gun? (4) Rifle is 
fitted with Lyman receiver sight. Would 
Vickers-Maxim front sight work good in 
combination? Is it a good all-around sight 
for target and field?—R. A. Daniels, Butte, 
Mont. 

Answer.—(1) The greaseless bullets do not 
materially harm the lands. (2) If greased 
we think the rifle would function all right. 
Mutton tallow makes a good lubricant, pro- 
vided the ammunition is used soon after lu- 
bricating. (3) Only the one size cartridge 
will work properly in this rifle. (4) Vick- 
ers-Maxim works well with Lyman receiver 
rear sight. See answer to Mr. Kincaid in 
j Sditor. 





IT have a .32-40 Winchester rifle, model 
1894, with the regular soft steel barrel for 
black powder. Now, can the Remington-U. 
M. C. .32-40 high-power smokeless powder 
cartridge be used in that rifle, or will it 
wear out the barrel too fast, or is that cart- 
ridge too strong and might it not burst the 
action or the barrel?—R. A. Buttke, Haven, 
Wisc. 

Answer.—The eartridges you mention 
would wear out the steel of the barrel very 
fast. We do not think the gun would ex- 
plode but the heat of the powder would 
speedily destroy it.—Editor. 


In the October number you tell about a 
cleaning solution which contains ammonl- 
um persulphate. I am studying chemistry, 
but am unable to locate it. The nearest I 
can get is ammonium bisulphate. Is it the 
same thing, or what is the difference? 

Answer.—‘Ammonium per sulphate” is a 
trade name under which the chemical in 
question is purchased. We could not state 
whether or not bi-sulphate is the same thing 
as we are no chemist.—Editor. 


Will you kindly advise thru your valuable 
Arms and Ammunition Department concern- 
ing the merit of the Vickers-Maxim front 
sight? Is this sight better for hunting pur- 
poses than the ivory or gold bead front 
sights?—Horace Kincaid, Buffalo, Mont. 

Answer.—The writer’s experience with this 
sight has been with the gold lined and faced 
variety. For shooting either at target or 
game in a good light it was superb. For 
shooting at either target or game in a dim 
light it was superb. When the shooter was 
in a dim light and the target or game ina 
bright light it was still superb. But when 
the target or game was in a dim light, as in 
timber, and the shooter in a bright light, as 
in the open, the gold ring dazzled the eye 
so it was impossible to see thru the aper- 
ture. Likewise this sight needs strengthen- 
ing in its construction, as two out of three 
broke off where the loop joins the body of 
the sight.—Editor. 


Will you kindly tell me if there is any 
company manufacturing cartridges for the 
U. S. government rifle—model 1903-1906 am- 
munition—that furnishes or uses a copper- 
jacketed bullet, either 150 or 170-grains. If 
there is will you please give me the name 
and address.——_Fred H. Witt, Spokane, Wash. 


Answer.—The only firm of which we know 
furnishing copper-jacketed bullets for the 
.30 U. S. government rifle is the Newton Arms 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., whose advertise- 
ment appears in another column. To the 
best of our knowledge the other firms use 
cupro nickel jackets.—Editor. 


I notice in your October issue you say a 
.22 rifle should last quite a long time with 
proper care. I have a Remington Model 12, 
and recently had a new barrel put on it. 
Altho I clean it thoroly each evening after 
shooting it, it is badly pitted. Is this be- 
cause of any fault of the steel in the bar- 
rel, or because I have not cleaned it prop- 
erly? I use 3-in-one oil, and after cleaning 
it thoroly, swab it with an oil-soaked rag 
and let it stand. This rifle is chambered for 
.22 short, long and long rifle cartridges. Do 
you think the use of .22 short injures the 
barrel?—J. W. McManigal, Horton, Kan. 


Answer.—We can conceive of no reason 
why your barrel should pit or rust after 
use. However, it is possible you use smoke- 
less powder cartridges. If so these have a 
very bad effect on the inside of the rifle. 
We would suggest using only black or 
Lesmok powder in your cartridges and you 
should have no trouble, altho when a rifle 
begins to rust it is very hard to stop. In 
this connection would suggest that you pour 
boiling water thru the barrel and get it as 
hot as it can be heated in this manner, which 
tends to check the formation of rust once it 
is started.—Editor. 


Some time ago I purchased a S, & W. 
revolver, .22 H. E., 3%-in. barrel, and have 
been unable to do any accurate shooting at 
all with this arm; whether it is the fault of 
the gun or the ammunition I have used I do 
not know. Have used all makes and sizes 
of .22s the gun would take with no satis- 
faction. On the barrel of gun Is stamped 
.22 S. & W. cartridge. Is this a special cart- 
ridge made for this gun and how does it 
compare with other .228s? What make and 
caliber of revolver did Mr. Dreher use when 
he broke the world’s record for revolver 
shooting last April?—W. W. Moore, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Answer.—If the revolver you used was 
one of the very small models, which it evi- 
dently was, judging from the barrel length, 
in all probability the cause of your trouble 
was not having sufficient of a handful to 
give you a good grip. We have never en- 
countered a Smith & Wesson barrel which 
was not a good shooter, altho they must 
have a stock large enough to get hold of. 
The .22 Smith & Wesson cartridge is the 
same as their regular long rifle cartridge 
except slightly crimped—this to prevent the 
bullets from being loosened in the shells 
from the recoil. Their accuracy is about the 
same as that of the regular .22 long rifle. 
Mr. Dreher uses a .38 caliber Smith & Wes- 
son revolver.—Editor. 


I am interested in the ballistics given in 
your splendid magazine from time to time, 
especially those concerning the new high- 
power rifles. There are some things about 
these tables that I would like explained, 
however. 

In the July issue the .250 Savage with 
87-grain bullet and C. 276 (27.6 grains pow- 
der charge I presume) is given 3,000 ft. muz- 
zle velocity and 1,740 ft. lbs. muzzle energy. 
In the September issue Mr. Fred Adolph 
gives us some .250 Savage ballistic figures 






































that do not check at all. Here he states 
that with 24-inch barrel, 35 grains powder 
and 90-grain bullet, 2,890 ft. muzzle ve- 
locity were obtained. The additional 7.4 
grains of powder surely offset the heavier 
bullet of three grains. 

Mr. Adolph also states that Mr. Newitt 
had the original .250-3000 Savage and am- 
munition tested and found a velocity of only 
2,800 ft.—L. L. Benbow, Dayton, Wash. 


Answer.—The expression “C-.276” does not 
refer to the powder charge but to the bal- 
listic coefficient of the bullet. The 3,000 
foot seconds stated as the muzzle velocity is 
that claimed by the manufacturers with §7- 
grain bullet. We understand the regular 
charge for this cartridge is 34 to 35 grains 
powder. Mr. Newitt claims to have obtained 
only 2,800 ft. sec. velocity from a chrono- 
graph with this cartridge. It is a case of 
a conflict in statements and we personally 
never had the ammunition chronographed.— 
Editor. 


Thru your help I was lucky enough to 
get a Springfield rifle, now what I want is 
a cartridge for same rifle with a copper- 
jacketed bullet. I am told they won’t metal 
foul the barrel nearly so much as cupro- 
nickel and they surely won’t wear the barrel 
nearly as much. The secretary of my rifle 
club advises copper jacket bullet, but can 
you tell me where I can get them? I have 
looked up all the cartridge companies that 
I know of, but can’t find any that make a 
bullet with copper jacket, except the New- 
ton Arms Co., and if I am not mistaken Out- 
door Life had an article in one issue about 
the Newton cartridge, wherein it said that 
a rifle should have a_ special barrel to 
handle the Newton cartridge. Are there any 
other cartridge companies that make bul- 
lets with copper jackets?—J. G. Persons, 
Ceylon, Minn. 

Answer.—The Newton Arms Company 
makes copper-jacketed bullets for the .30 
caliber army rifle. It does not require a 
special barrel to handle these bullets. The 
Newton cartridges require a special chamber 
but the bullets are interchangeable—Editor. 


I am thinking of purchasing one of the 
.256 Newton rifles and would like to ask y:u 
a few questions. I intended to purchase a 
7 mm. Spanish Mauser of Francis Banner- 
man, but they are all sold. Do you know of 
any other firm that could furnish them. 
Newton can fit his barrels to these. As an 
alternative do you think the 6 mm. Lee 
Straight Pull would be all right? Is it a 
good action and strong enough for this 
cartridge? Does it eject the shell to the 
side? Is it likely that the magazine could 
be altered to handle this cartridge?—Roy II. 
Chamberlain, Fillmore, N. Y. 


Answer.—We know of no place whcre 
Spanish Mauser rifles can be purchased at 
the present time. The demand for models 
for the making of rifles for the European 
war cleaned out the available stock very 
quickly. The Lee Straight Pull is a good ac- 
tion and strong enough for any cartridge, 
and can be readily made to handle the .256 
Newton cartridge. It ejects at the side.— 
Editor. 


R. P. MacDonald, Oakland, Calif:—I would 
request that Mr. Newton answer the follow- 
ing questions in the Arms and Ammunition 
columns of Outdoor Life: 1. Why dots no 
company place rifles on the market regular- 
ly equipped with Poldi anticorro steel bar- 
rel? . Why are there no stock rifles now 
equipped with Lyman peep sight rear and 
Vickers-Maxim aperture front? 3. Why are 
no sporting rifles equipped with full length 
cover forearm of the Swiss pattern? This 
should be an improvement in protecting the 
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barrel, alleviating vibration and overheating 
wid preventing flash of sun on barrel to 
warn game or interfere with aim. 4. What 
are the mathematical formulae for comput- 
ing the energy, velocity, trajectory, and 
time of flight of a bullet at any given range 
with the weight of bullet, muzzle velocity, 
and coefficient of form as known quantities? 
And how is the coefficient of form found? 
5. What has become of the .405 caliber and 
.40 caliber Newton express cartridges? Can 
either be adapted to a repeating rifle? I 
feel sure that a great many brother sports- 
men would be delighted to find these points 
taken up and settled in the columns of our 
sporting magazines. 

Answer.—1.—Poldi anticorro steel barrels 
are imported from Austria, and importa- 
tions from the central empires are very slow 
during the pendency of the present war. 
There is but little doubt that American steel 
factories can produce steels having the rust- 


resisting qualities of the Poldi anticorro 
steel. These have not become popular be- 
cause they are so hard to machine and rifle 
that it makes the cost very high, and the 
American sportsman is not as a class edu- 
cated up to paying the price such barrels 
would cost. To handle them as a special 


proposition instead of a regular stock article 
would make them far more expensive, as 
special work is far more expensive than 
regular stock work. They would require a 
complete set of specially constructed tools 
for their manufacture. When there is a suf- 
ficient demand accompanied by a sufficient 
compensation for the production of barreis 


made from steels of this character that de- 
mand will soon be made. 
2. The tastes of riflemen in stgnts vary 


very much and to equip a rifle with any one 
combination of sights would in three cases 
out of four be merely an invitation to knock 
those sights off and put others on. As a 
result, American gun factories have adopted 
the practice of putting on the cheapest kind 
of sights, with the expectation that they 
will be knocked off and sights which suit 
the user and which are far more expensive 
will be substituted. Many people do not 
like the Lyman peep sights and a great 
many more do not like the Vickers-Maxiin 
aperture sights. 

3. Because the sportsmen have not been 
educated up toeappreciate that the greater 
convenience and efficiency of such a method 
of stocking is sufficient to offset its ugliness. 


This could apply only to bolt action rifie; 
the only American bolt action rifle to date 
is the Springfield, which is covered by the 


stock in this manner and there would be lit- 
tle use of covering the barrel of a lever ac- 
tion rifle and leaving the receiver to shine. 

4. Energy is computed by squaring the 
velocity, multiplying it by the weight and 
dividing by twice the acceleration of gravity, 
or 64.2. To determine remaining velocity, 
trajectory and time of flight requires a set 
of tables in use of which it is necessary 
first to determine the ballistic coefficient, 
which represents the carrying power of the 
bullet, and all the other data are then taken 
from the tables, so the formula would be 
useless without the tables. The coefficient of 
form is determined theoretically by deter- 
mining the ogive of the point. The formula 
for this purpose is as follows: 


2V4n-1 


e=— 
n 7 


in which c equals the coefficient of form 
and n equals the radius of the ogive in cali- 
ber. The coefficient of form may be deter- 
mined experimentally by first determining 
experimentally the entire ballistic coeffi- 
cient, which is done by chronograph tests 
over two different ranges, and comparing 
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the falling off in velocity over the two 
ranges. Having thus found the ballistic co- 
efficient and the element aside from the co- 
efficient of form, being the weight and dia- 
meter, the coefficient of form can be com- 
puted by elimination. 

5. The .40 Newton high-power cartridge is 
not adapted to repeaters and can be used 
only in single shot and double barrel rifles. 
The shell is 3% inches long, which is alto- 
gether too long for a repeater action. 

The .405 evidently referred to by your 
correspondent was worked up by Mr. Adolph 
and consists of the same size shell in the .30, 
.83 and .35 cartridges, except for the larger 
neck and loaded with a 300-grain .405 bul- 
let. I know of no rifles except those made 
for the experiment having been made for 
this cartridge, altho this cartridge can be 
used in a repeating rifle-—Chas. Newton. 


Will you kindly give me any information 
you may have, thru letter or your magazine, 
regarding the .30 Newton? I am contemp- 
lating a trip to Alaska in the spring and 
would thank you for any assistance yuu 
would give me in selecting a gun for this 
work. The .200 Ross is the most efficient 
gun, but do not like the action or build of 
this arm. The bailistics show the .30 New- 
ton to be its nearest rival. This gun, as 
constructed by Adolph, was not a success, 
but I understand it is now a success under 
Newton.—Jack Rabeckon, Oakland, Calif. 

Answer.—We would suggest you write the 
manufacturers of this arm, the Newton Arms 
Company, at Buffalo, N. Y., for this informa- 
tion. We can say that the defects of the 
Adolph shell have been eliminated in the 
new shell designed by Mr. Newton, which 
retains the same ballistics as the Adolph 
shell.—Editor. 





1. Just what is meant by express rifle? 
2. In Lieut. Whelen’s book, “Suggestions to 
Military Riflemen,” he gives Dr. Hudson's 
powder solvent solution. Among other in- 
gredients is kerosene free from acid. Now, 
ordinary kerosene contains some acid. Would 
it do all right to neutralize this with baking 
soda and then use as ec. p. coal oil or would 
the soda have a bad effect on the rifle?— 
Frank C. Hopkins, Douglas, Ariz. 

Answer.—1l1. An “express” rifle in the 
ordinary sense of the term is a rifle using 
a heavy charge of powder and a light bul- 
let, giving high velocity but short range and 
not the best accuracy. Of late the term has 
come to be applied somewhat to any rifle 
having a high muzzle velocity. 2. The acid 
in kerosene can be neutralized with alkalis. 
Lime is frequently used for this purpose, 
mixing the lime with the kerosene thoroly, 
then letting it settle until the lime settles 
and the kerosene is poured off.—Editor. 


How does the Newton .30 compare with 
the new Savage .250- as an all-round big 
game gun? Can cartridge be obtained for 
the Newton in all parts of the country? 
Would like to hear from readers who have 
used both guns.—R. F. Hudson, El Paso, 
Texas. 

Answer.—There is no comparison between 
the Newton .30 and the .250-3000 Savage, as 
the former cartridge is a very powerful big 
game rifle, having an energy at the muzzle 
of 3,440 foot pounds and at 300 yards of 
2,287 foot pounds. The .250-3000 Savage has 
1740 foot pounds at the muzzle and 783 fool 
pounds at 300 yards. The .30 Newton uses 
a heavy bullet, which gives deep penetra- 
tion, while the Savage bullet goes to pieces 
much more readily.—Editor. 





I have been reading your magazine for a 
long time and enjoy it very much and con- 


sider it the best magazine of its kind in 
America. I wanted to ask you for any infor- 
mation you could give me on reloading 
shells for the Savage .250-3000.—Lieut. H. G. 
Pratt, Pacific Beach, Calif. 

Answer.—The Savage .250-3000 cartridge is 
loaded very much the same as any other 
cartridge. We recommend the Ideal No. 10 
reloading tool with shell muzzle sizer. Yu 
will find full instructions in the Ideal Hand 
Book which the Marlin Fire Arms Company 
of New Haven, Conn., will send you on re- 
ceipt of ten cents.—Editor. 


I should like some information about the 
new Savage .250-3000. Is the barrel apt to 
become loose in the receiver; to cause it lo 
shoot wild? What difference would the ad- 
dition of 4 inches to the Savage .250 make in 
the range of the arm? Could a load for this 
rifle be made that would safely shoot a 100- 
grain bullet at 3,000 ft. per sec.? Do you 
think its stopping power enough for moose 
and grizzly bear?—Geo. L. Cunningham, 
Venice, Calif. " 

Answer.—tThe barrel of the .250-3000 Sav- 
age cannot become Joose with use, because it 
is loose in the beginning, it screwing into 
place by hand, being locked against un- 
screwing. The addition of four inches to ils 
length would increase the velocity about 
100 ft. per second, but this would not increase 
the range materially. The rifling is not 
adapted to the use of a 100-grain bullet. We 
would not choose this rifle for moose or 
grizzly owing to its lack of penetration, as 
the bullet goes to pieces very quickly.— 
Editor. 


I read with interest in your August num- 
ber Mr. Lovell’s talk on the Lee Straight 
Pull. I would like to know if this gun he 
speaks of is a model made by the Savage 
people or some other manufacturing com- 
pany. Where would a person be able to get 
one?—C. G. S., Portland, Ore. 

Answer.—The Lee Straight Pull rifle was 
made by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company. The Savage people had nothing 
to do with it. They are no longer in the 
market. The Winchester people may have 
one or two on hand and you may be able tu 
obtain some second hand ones from Francis 
Bannerman of New York City.—Editor. 


As a reader of “Outdoor Life’ I bee to ask 
these questions. (1) What do you consider the 
best revolver or pistol of .22 caliber as to 
accuracy for target or camp use, such as 
squirrels, grouse, ete., that are out of the 
question with a high power rifle or biz 
game gun? (2) Is the new Browning cre- 
ation, having 6% inch barrel, adaptable for 
such use? (3) Also, which has the flatter 
trajectory, the .303 Savage or the .250-3000 
Savage, and which, in your estimation, is 
the better gun for big game, considering the 
average range one kills big game in?.—C. F. 
M., Sunnyside, Utah. 

Answer.—(1) As between the Colt Police 
Positive .22 and the Smith & Wesson Bekeart 
model No. 22 it is a question as to which 
fits your hand the best. (2) We have had 
no experience with the Colt automatic .22, 
but it is well spoken of by those who have 
tried it. (3) The .250-3000 Savage has far 
flatter trajectory than the .303 Savage and 
we would prefer it for anything up to and 
including deer.—Editor. 





What kind of a “dope” would you recom- 
mend for taking lead and rust out of a rifle 
barrel? Why have the Springfield rifles 
wood on top of the barrel? What caliber re- 
volver would be best for target practice, .44 
or .45, single or double action? What is the 
maximum range of a .45-70-405 caliber cart- 
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ridge when shot in a .45 caliber Springfield? 
What is the maximum range of the .44-40 
when shot in a revolver with a seven-inch 
barrel? Where can I get pamphiets thai 
tell about the new Springfield?—E. 5&., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Answer.—(1) Lead can be removed from 
a rifle barrel by corking it, putting in mer- 
cury and rolling it back and forth. The 
mercury will amalgamate with the lead, tak- 
ing it up. Be sure and have the inside of 
the barrel free from grease at the time to 
permit proper contact of the mercury with 
the lead. To remove rust the best dope we 
know is a brass wire brush. (2) The wood 
on the top of the Springfield barrel is to pre- 
vent the barrel burning the hand when hot. 
(3) The .44 Smith & Wesson Russian and 
.44 Smith & Wesson Special or the .45 Coit 
are very accurate cartridges for target worn. 
As to single or double action, the one the 
grip of which best fits your hand. (4) The 
maximum range of this cartridge is between 
3,500 to 4,000 yards. (5) We cannot give 
the maximum range of this cartridge when 
shot in a revolver. (6) Write your Con- 
gressman to procure from the ordnance de- 
partment a hand book entitled “Description 
and Rules of Management of the U. S. Maga- 
zine Rifle, Model 1903, Caliber .30."—Editor. 








Could you inform me thru the columns of 
your welcome publication as to whether or 
not there is an accurate reduced load for 
the .32 Special rifle? I want something with 
which to shoot birds while hunting larger 
game. We killed and ate about 100 grouse 
during a three-months’ trip in British Colum- 
bia. The ammunition we used was the .32 
automatic pistol cartridges with Marble's 
auxiliary. Most of the birds were killed in- 
side of forty ft., as we found that we missed 
quite often at longer range than that. in 
this country the birds won't wait for us tu 
get as close as that. I would be well satis- 
fied with a cartridge which would shoot in- 
side of a three-inch circle at forty yards.— 
Frank Kaban, Seattle, Wash. 

Answer.—As an accurate load we would 
recommend either as light weight a cast 
bullet as you can obtain with suitable charge 
of say 8 to 14 grains Infallible shotgun 
powder or a buck shot slightly larger thaa 
the bore of the gun across the grooves 
seated flush with the lip of the shell and 
lubricant run in around the edges. This 
should be loaded with 5 to 10 grains of In- 
fallible powder. If you use very light 
charges of powder be careful to clean the 
gun thoroly afterward to make sure that 
the acid from the primer residue does not 
attack the steel. A little testing will give 
you the proper powder charge. These loads, 
which you can work up from your fired 
shells. are much more accurate than the 
auxiliary loads.—Editor. 


I have your letter of August 13th, and 
I note that you are unable to give the ad- 
dress of the Great Western Gun Works of 
Pittsburg. I want to tell you I like your 
paper and everyone connected with it. Une 
thing that stands out clearly in my mind is 
that you are so loyal to the arms made on 
this side of the pond.—Harold K. Andruss, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Answer.—The Great Western Gun Works 
is out of business under that name, but J. A. 
Johnston, of 639 Liberty avenue, Pittsburg, 
Pa., is its successor and carries a large stock 
of gunsmiths’ supplies.—Editor. 


(1) I have a high-grade, close-shooting, 
full choke shotgun; barrels are pitted some; 
where could I get it rebored and finished; 
would it be apt to affect the shooting of it, 
and what should the job cost? (2) Where 
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could I get one of the old Kentucky deer 
rifles, muzzle loader, in good shooting con- 
dition, and at about what price? (3) Which 
is most accurate, up to 200 yards, the .32-20 
or .25-20 W. C. F., with both black and 
smokeless powder? (4) Not liking the gas 
check bullet, I wish to use the jacketed bul- 
lets and low pressure smokeless powder, in 


my .30-30 Winchester rifle. To produce a 
load about equal to the .32-40 black powder, 
ete. Are the factory jacketed bullets as ac- 


curate as the cast bullets, and what is the 
best low pressure powder to use? Is Du Pont 
No. 1 rifle as good as any? Will the shells 
last longer loaded with low pressure smoke- 
less powder than when loaded with fuil 
charge of lightning?—A. E. Howell, Loma, 
Mont. 


Answer.—(1) Any shotgun factory could 
rebore your shotgun larger, but it would no 
longer do as good work, as the reboring 
would increase the size of the bore and give 
a looser fit to the wads. If the shotgun is 
of foreign make these are normally bored 
somewhat smaller than American makes and 
it might be rebored up to American size. 
(2) We think J. A. Johnston, of 639 Liberty 
avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., can furnish you with 
the old Kentucky deer rifles now. (3) 
There is very little difference in ac- 


curacy between the two cartridges. With 
black powder the .25-20 has the reputation 
of being superior. The writer once saw a 


score of 228 in the German ring target made 
offhand with the .32-20 high velocity load 
(4) Either Du Pont No, 1 or Sharp Shooter 
powder will give practically the same re- 
sults as a .32-40 when using the loads rec- 
ommended for .32-40. Where the cartridges 
are to be laid away for some time and the 
shells are not thoroly cleaned we prefer the 
Sharp Shooter, as it does not deteriorate in 
storage, even tho loaded in uncleaned shells. 
The factory bullets are probably as accurate 
as cast bullets would be in a ten-inch twist, 
but not as accurate as thoroly well made 
cast bullets can be made. The shells wiil 
last longer loaded with low pressure charges 
than with full charges.—Editor. 


I see a cut of the Adolph Military Auto- 
matic in September Outdoor Life. Would 
like to know if it is on the market and 
where I could get any more information 
about it.—Roy Giles, Calexico, Calif. 

Answer.—The Adolph military automatic 
is not yet upon the market.—Editor. 


I have a Haenel-Mannlicher 8 mm. that 
handles the 227-grain metal cased bullet and 
the 236-grain soft point. I have read some- 
thing about a “modern 8 mm. cartridge” 
with 154-grain bullet at about 2,900 ft. sec. 
velocity, and I would like to know if my 
rifle will handle this cartridge. I think they 
are only made in Germany. I am a great 
lover of rifle shooting and target practice 
and would like to become a member of some 
rifle club or the N. R. A., so I could take 
advantage of the inducements offered by the 
government in the line of rifles and ammuni- 
tion. If you can give me any information on 
this subject I will appreciate it very much.— 
Cc. E. Martin, Beaumont, Texas. 


Answer.—The lighter bullet to which you 
refer is that in use in the German army rifie. 
It is doubtful if it would give accurate re- 
sults in your rifle, because the sharp point 
bullet has a very short bearing, whiie your 
rifle is doubtless cut with a very long 
throat, thus permitting the bullet to get out 
of line as it enters the rifling. Write Lieut. 
Albert S. Jones, secretary N. R. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and he will give you informa 
tion regarding the joining of rifle clubs 
Editor. 
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VY Prize F ish | 


1. Caught with “BRISTOL” Rod and copper wire. Two fish in right hand Speckled 
Trout, 2 and 2)6 lbs. Three fish in left hand Lake Trout, 3, 354 and 4 lbs 


2. 14-lb. Chinook Salmon caught with ‘‘BRISTOL"’ Rod in Lake Jumper by John Scott 

3. ‘“‘How’s that?’’ said Wallace Wright of Brookville, Ontario—'*Most as big as the boy"’ 

4. 1-lb. Bass caught with “‘BRISTOL"’ Rod by Harry Walker and father at Medina Dam 

5. 5-Ib. Oswego Bass caught with ““‘BRISTOL’’ Rod at Clearwater Lake by J. E. Hamilton, 
Wacoma, Minn. 

6. A bunch of beauties caught with “BRISTOL” Rod No. 25 by A.E. Rehburg,Grand Lake, Mich 

. 19% and 16-lb. Muscallonge caught by W. G. Armstrong, Columbian Conservatory of Music, 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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The Prize Winning Rods 


All over the United States and Canada, wherever men and boys are 
fishing, ‘“BRISTOL’* Rods are catching more Prize Fish than all other 
rodscombined. Inthe Great National Field & Stream Fishing Contest 
of 1914, ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rods won 32 Prizes. 


J F “BRISTOL” Rods have the quick- 
iz : ness, the action, the strength and the 
reliability, not only to catch the fish— 
. big and little—but to give the fisherman 
| f the greatest joy in the sport of fishing. 


*“BRISTOL” Rodsare made in thirty- 
eight different styles, ranging from 
$3.50 to $25.00. They are sold by 
19,000 dealers. If you cannot get 
the exact type of “‘BRISTOL”’ you 
| , / want from your dealer, let us know 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Catalogue FR EE——pictures and 
describes all the different rods. 


NEW ART CALENDAR READY 


: Sent prepsic on receipt of 15 cents 
The new 1916 ‘BRISTOL’ art calendar ts a full color reproduction of an Oil 


Painting by Philip R. Goodwin, the noted outdoor-sports artist. A very hand- 
some decoration for home, den, or camp. 


HORTON MFG. COMPANY, 88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


¥>>- 
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| That’s Different 


For your sportsman pal or 
any of your friends there’s 
an ideal gift just waiting for 
your Christmas tag—some- 
thing so different from the 
presents people get year in 
and out; something so useful 
and good-looking there's 
not a person on your 
Christmas list but will be 
glad to have an 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHT 


The handiest light you ever saw 
for lighting up the dark spots 
indoors or out—-when you’ re 
hunting or fishing, when you're 
up around the house at night 
and at a thousand other times. 


It’s a real electric light complete in 
itself that you can slip into your 
pocket or keep in any handy spot 
where it's ready to serve you in- 
stantly at the mere touch of your 


epee 


> pee ing in the dark; no hunting for 
a s ot fussing with old-fashioned oil 
lamos and lanterns; no danger of fires or ex- 
plosions or of your light blowing out. 


You're bound to find an EVEREADY to 
suit each one of your friends among the 
many different styles you'll see in most any 
sporting goods, drug, hardware, electrical, 
auto supply or department store at price 
from 75c. to $7.50. Get your Christmas list 
and pick your EVEREADY gifts right 


now. 


Our interesting illustrated booklet No. 60 


mailed free if you write us. 
American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Company 


Long Island City 
New York 


**Nature Bound 
in the Covers 
of a Book’’ 








Every Sportsman 


Every nature lover will find here the one work he 
has long sought—a Natural History illustrated 
entirely from actual photographs. There are 
over 2,000 plates, many in full color, showing 
birds, beasts, fishes, insects, in their actual haunts. 
A vivid story-telling text follows the pictures. 
You will be delighted with it — so will your grow- 
ing boy or girl. Every home needs a good 
Natural History. Now you have a chance to 
get the best—the famous 


Standard Natural History 


At a Low Clearance Price 


After selling a very large edition at the regular 
subscription prices we have on hand a few sets in 
our stockroom which we must clear out at once. 
So we are offering them at practically HALF 
PRICE and on the easiest of payments. The 
former prices were $28.00 and $35.00—but these 
few sets will go to first-comers for $16.50 in the 
buckram and $19.50 in the half-leather binding. 
Anunequalled opportunity to get a famous work 
at the lowest price ever offered. We cannot 
describe their beauty in any advertisement or 
letter, but prefer to send the 


Whole Set on Approval 


at our risk andexpense. Just sign and send us the Approval Coupon 
below. It will not obligate you in any way, but it will bring to your 
home, prepaid, the entire set of 5 superb volumes with their hun- 
dreds of photographs and color plates for your personal examination 
If you are not pleased, return them. If you like them, a dollar pay- 
ment will keep them. And for gobd measure we will also send an 


Art Portfolio FREE 


An exquisite Art Portfolio of Game Birds and Fishes, done by 
noted artists in life colors—40 seperate plates—ready for framing for 
den or office, or fine as a gift—will be included free. This offer is 
positively limited to the few sets in our stockroom. Write TODAY! 
No risk or expense. 


Approval Coupon 


The Ay gy Society O. L. 12-15 
44 E. 23d St., Neer’ York 

Please send me on approval, at your expense, the 5-volume 
Standard Library of Natural History in special buckram binding. * 
If satisfactory, I agree to pay you $1.00 within five days, and $2.00 
a@ month until the special price of $16.50 is paid. If I do not wish 
tm keep the books I shall notify you and hold them subject to your 
order. Also send free, the Art Portfolio of Birds and Fishes. 


Name 
Address..... 


Occupation..... 


* Most readers prefer the luxurious three-quarter leather binding 
We recommend it. To obtain it change $16.50 to $19.50, 
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ee oe ee | Deut Fhrow Away 
‘without strain, Your Worn Tires 


play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them. 
arate —_ Sus- For over three years European motorists 
pensory. TheS.S. | have been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
S. has rio irritating leg straps, out of their tires by “half-soling”’ them with 
Steel-Studded Treads. 
In eight months 20,000 American motorists 















Pa no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 

have followed their example and are saving 

$50 te $200 a year in tire expense. 


slides. It is made just as nature 
ge sete Menteation) - , 
ith the S.S.S. you always have a clean 2 ‘ , 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit We Deliver Free en a 
two sacks, you can clip one fast tothe sup- allow yon to be the judge. Durable Treads double 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed the life of your tires and are sold under a si; 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- antee for 5,000 miles without puncture 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not.satis- pplied in your own garage in thirty minutes. 
factory. Write for booklet. Special Discount? "<2 te motorists in new 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. poet Group Gaghery. Don't taka any mors chances 
60 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. with your tires.Mail the coupon teday and find out 
how to get 5,000 more miles out of them. 











oe eee eeTear off and Mail—Save the Discount ——_ a= 
| Colorado Tire & Leather Company 
A Gli FT 1236 Tread Bidg., Denver, Volo. Dept. L36, Box 228, Chicago 
612 Woolworth Bidg., New York 
that every Sportsman will like. A beauti- Gentlemen:- Please send me without obligation, sampl | 
ful stein in Nature's richest colors, sent of 5,000 mile guarantee, special discount terms and Seok 840,000 
prepaid to any address for $1.00. ; Miles on One Set of Tires’’. , 
Money refunded if you are not satisfied, i TEL, cela 
DEPT. L. a 
DELAN & McGILL l 4 | 


TRENTON, N. J. 














THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRES 


SOME OF WHICH ARE 


1.—It is an easy riding pneumatic tire. 4.—I€¢ fits all standard casings and tubes. 8.—It makes automobiling safe and enjoyable 
2.—It is not solid. : 5.—It is easily applied. 9.—It is the only absolutely punctureless tire in the world 
3.—It can not puncture or ‘‘blow out."’ 6.—It is the most durable tire made. 10.—A full set costing less money than one good new casing. 


7.—It is trouble proof. 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Only Absolutely ‘PUNCTURE PROOF’’ Tire in the World for Automobiles, Motor Cycles, 
Bicycles, and all Vehicles Using Pneumatic Tires. : : +: Send for Price List and Circulars 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRE COMPANY 


OFFICE AND FACTORIES: 


Pl snentied Qutieer Life when writing. EAST SAINT LOUIS, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 














ee * . . .* 
The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 
(U. S. and Canadian Patents) 
Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally designed. 
It is the most practical garment for all outdoor life. Has six 
pockets, one large back pocket, 30x21 inches, making a com- 
plete pack. Best material and weight guaranteed. 

U. S. Shelter Khaki, $3.25; Waterproofed Khaki, $3.75; 
20 oz. Gray or Blue Flannel, $5.00; 24 oz. Red or Black Plaid 
Mackinaw, $7 00; 20 oz. Forestry Cloth, $8 00; 39 oz. Red Mack- 
inaw, $7.00; 24 oz. Plain Blue Mackinaw, $7.00. Send collar 
size when ordering. 

We make outing clothing for men and women—woolen shirts, khaki 
clothing, mackinaw clothing, corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleeping 
bags. Send for Catalog 8 which describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over. 


Cc. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 


















This $2 KNIFE 82¢ 


jpecT AT FA CTo 


fa) R Y POST 
Handy shaped 


Rp PAID 
blade makes this knife best for me- Iq 
chanics, sportsmen and farmers; e 
light but strong; resharpened easily. 
A\Stag handle, German silver finish; 
blades file tested, hand forged from 
razor steel and warranted. Sample 83c, 
3 for $2.00 postpaid. 


Send for our 80 Page List FREE 
— and “‘How to use a Razor”’ 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 94 A St., Toledo, Ohio 














AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


CONDUCTED BY RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 








Trap Chat 


Since the summer season of trap shooting 
closed with the various gun clubs, not many 
big affairs have been staged. Opulent Oc- 
tober has invited the sportsman into her 
woods and along her wilderness roads, 
out along her streams and into the 
mountain lands in search of bigger—tho 
not more elusive—game than clay birds. 
Long before this issue is in the hands of 
our readers, records will doubtless’ be 
broken and made at the two-day tourna- 
ment at St. Joe, Mo., by the army of mid- 
dle westerners. By the 15th of November 
shooters will gather at Tucson, that wild 
and woolly city made famous in “Wolfville,” 
to shoot thru the Arizona State Tournament 
which will last until the 17th—both dates 
inclusive. Then on November 29th to Decem- 
ber 1st is the Grand International Handi- 
cap shoot at St. Thomas, Ontario, and the 
first big tournament scheduled so far for 
the new year is the Pinehurst Country Club 
shoot at Pinehurst, North Carolina. 


On October 7th the Elkton, Md., Gun Club 
held its annual registered shoot and Cecii 
County championship. At this shoot W. M. 
Foord won high amateur honors with the al- 
most perfect score of 152x155 with a straight 
unfinished run of 89. J. P. McHugh won 
second with 151; L. S. German was high pro- 
fessional with 152. W. C. Martindale of 
Elkton won the championship with a score 
of 48x50. 


Top notch scores and expensive and elab- 
orate prizes were featured at the registered 
shoot at Wilmington, Del., Oct. 16. Shoot- 














Mr. Foord, who tied for high amateur, du 
Pont club shoot. 


ing stars from all over the eastern terri- 

tory landed upon the Du Pent Gun Club 

grounds and L. S. German, the popular pro- 

fessional whose favorite quotations relative 
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to clay birds should be “Dust thou art; to 
dust returneth,” was high man with 148x150, 
having a straight run of 125. Wm. Sevein 
of Philadelphia and Wm. Foord, the two 
“Shootin’ Bills,” came close after with 146 
breaks to their credit. Amateurs, both. The 
ladies of the Nemours Gun Club made the 
hard-working shooters comfortable with an 
appetizing lunch served at the club house 
and the Nemours girls, being some shooters 
themselves, know exactly what a shooter 
needs most in the way of eats that stick 
tightest to the ribs. 














Fred Gilbert, the wizard of Spirit Lake. 


At the Mt. Pulaski, Ill., tournament on 
October 18th and 14th, James W. Bell of St. 
Louis won high general average with 289x 
300; he also had long runs of 54, 65 and 54. 
R. G. Gayle was second in the amateur class 
with 286. H. W. Cadwallader was high pro- 
fessional with 228x300, and J. R. Grahm sec- 
ond with 283. 


The Susquehanna Trapshooters’ League 
held a registered tournament October 12th 
at Lock Haven, Pa. J. Mowell Hawkins, who 
by the way on account of an error appeared 
in our last issue as “J. Morrell” Hawkins, 
was high professional, breaking 99x100. A. 
A. Somers and J. G. Martin followed closely 
with 98 each. Mr. Somers is the gentleman 
who has lost but five targets out of 450 
shot at in three previous shoots «n these 
grounds. 


The White Plains Gun Club of New York 
opened its fall and winter season October 
16th. This first shoot was characterized by 
good scores and the presence of three la- 
dies who are well known enthusiasts of trap 
shooting—Mrs. Rogers, Mrs, Martin and Miss 
Boles. High professional was H. H. Stev- 
ens with 148. High amateurs, D, F. McMa- 
hon and R. L. Spots, both scoring 146. Miss 
Boles with 122 was high with the ladies’ 
honors. 
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A New Dress 


SAVAGE 














On An Old Friend 


HE old reliable .22 Savage box magazine 
rifle, the Model 1903, is now wearing the 
Savage extra long tapered forearm, the Savage 
extra full, sharply curved pistol grip, and the 
Savage corrugated steel shotgun butt-plate that 
have made the .22 Savage tubular, the Model 
1914, famous. 
If you don’t want to fumble with little greasy 
cartridges when your fingersare cold and numb— 
If you want to carry several loaded magazines 
in your pocket so you can reload instantly just 
by drawing the empty magazine out and slipping 
a loaded one in— 
If you want to keep the rifle empty and safe 
in the house (magazine filled but not in gun) 
and load it in a flash for the rat or hen-hawk 


that won't wait for the one-at-a-time loading of 
a tube magazine- 

Then the.22 Savage box magazine, the Model 
1903, is the gun for you. 

Cartridges feed in straight line direct from mag- 
azine to chamber—no need of extra action parts 
like carriers to handle them—no chance of muti- 
lating or jamming cartridges. A simpler, more 
reliable, more durable repeater can’t be made. 

This rifle introduced the original Savage .22 
calibre features—hammerless trombone action, 
solid breech, solid top, side ejection, no exposed 
moving parts, simple take-down device, breech- 
bolt removable without tools, and spiral main- 
spring—features that everyone has imitated and 
no one has equalled. 


Write us for information about the new Savage Model 1903 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 


2812 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


Manafacturers of High Power and Small Calibre Sporting Rifles; Automatic Pistols and Ammunition 

















If he’s a shooter, here’s one gift that will surely please him. 
that will give him many moments of pleasure. 
"Shooter's Christmas Box" containing a 





re’ Giviatens Gift for Shooters 


A Christmas token 
A new gift, something different,—a 











Hand Trap and 100 Clay Tragets 


The Du Pont Hand Trap is a practical little device for throwing all sorts of targets from easy gliders to 
the most difficult shots. I's just the thing for shooters. John B. Burnham, President of the American 
Game Protective & Propagation Association, says it’s great field practice for both beginners and experts. 


The Shooter’s Christmas Box (Hand Trap and 100 Targets) costs $5.00 at your dealer’s. 
If he can’t supply you we'll send it prepaid anywhere in the U. S. on receipt of price. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America Established 1802 
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Yale and Cornell held their initial shoots 
in October, Yale having its Beginners’ Day 
on the 20th and a large squad reported to 
Captain E. Lynan, Jr. Mr. Von Lengerke is 
coach of the Yale squad. The first student 
shoot was held at Cornell October 23rd. 


Women trap shooting experts may come 
and go, some greater, some less, but Annie 
Oakley will forever be to the trapshooting 
fraternity what Adelina Patti has always 
been to the lovers of song. Annie Oakley’s 
latest achievement consists of a wild flight 
in an airship, shooting at targets. This 
happened at Atlantic City when, during a 
visit there she visited one of the United 
States aviation stations, and was induced to 
demonstrate her skill from an airship. A 
trap was fastened to this great bird in a way 
to throw the targets straight ahead. Annie 
Oakley found that it was necessary to shvot 
very quickly, as the airship, going in the 
same direction as the target at such a high 
rate of speed, would sometimes pass the tar- 
get before she could get a line on it. In 
her opinion, owing to the rapidity of flignt, 


it is doubtful if one will ever get a long 
run trophy from this kind of strenuvus 
sport. 

Mrs. O. L. Garl of Birmingham, Ala., the 


land of cotton and pickaninnys, has recently 
added other laurel leaves to the crown she 
has been wearing. At the Alabama Staie 
Fair, held in October, Mrs. Garl, affectioa- 





Mrs. O. L. Garl, champion woman shot of 
the South. 


ately known as “Bob” by her large circie 
of friends, shot at 300 targets and dropped 
but fifteen. In three races shot with a broth- 
er club member Mrs. Garl scored 47, 48 and 
49 out of 50, and in three ties of 20 targets 
each, won on straight scores. “Bob's” lat- 
est revolver score to date is 220x300 at 20 
“ards, and at rapid fire broke a string of 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


blue rocks without a miss that had been 
set up on the trap house for targets. 


At a two-day tournament held at Hutch- 
inson, Kan., Oct. 19th and 20th, Hd. O’Brien, 
the king pin of Kansas, gobbled up 123 out 
of 125 targets shot at. B. F. Simmons and 
Cc. C. Watts each got 121. Thirty-two out 
of forty shooters participating shot at a 90% 
and better clip, which is an excellent show- 
ing even for Kansas. 














DEAN W. KING OF DENVER. 


One of the crack shotgun men of the West— 
also an old manufacturer of world’s 
records with the rifle. 


At the annual merchandise shoot held in 
St. Louis, A. Killam and H. Kennicot were 
high professionals, tying on 95. The great 
Spencer next with 92. Mermod and. Prender- 
gast, both of St. Louis, tied in the amateur 
class with 89. Mrs. Randall scored 85. Mis. 
Killam 55, Mrs. Schott 28x50. At the reg- 
ular meet Mrs. Randall broke 91, Mrs. 
Schott 38x50. 


At a two days’ shoot held at Evansville, 
Ind., October 21st and 22nd, C. A. Young led 
out in the “pro” class with 193 and 198 re- 
spectively, totaling 391x400. Good enough! 
Ben Ehrlich, amateur, 196 and 194. B. P. 
Remy, who is noted for being the husband 
of one of our best women ‘shots, came in 
third with two 189s, J. B. Roberson totaling 
the cane score of 378x400 with one 186 and 
one 192. 


At the shoot given by the San José Blue 
Rock Club October 24th in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ad. Topperwein, who are touring the 
Coast states, Orin Ford, secretary of the 
club, was high gun with 97; Mrs. Topper- 
wein, 95; H. E, Poston of San Francisco, 95; 
E. C. Reed of San Francisco, 94; N. A. How- 
ard, 93; G. H. Anderson, 92, and Mrs. Ada 
Schilling, 91. Over a thousand people were 
interested spectators of the shoot, which in- 
cluded an exhibition of the usual merit by 
the “Wonderful Topperweins.” 


” 
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SPEEDY! But not too 
Speedy for a GOERZ 


When “‘frst-time”™ pic- 
tures are imperative—use 


GOERZ 


LENSES—CAMERAS 


Speed plus absolute reliability make 
Goerz Cameras and Lenses indispen- 
sable to those who demand maximum 
depth of field and sharp definition 
from edge to edge. 

Booklet free—specify which— 
“Lenses” or ‘Cameras’. 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
323 M. East 34th St, = ames 











The - The NON-PULL-OUT. 
Pocket Pistol and Revolver Holster 


= bg a Mer shot at made possible by 

on-Pull-Out’’ Pocket Holster, to own one is 
a 4 dolighend at the prospect of carrying your fa- 
vorite pocket weapon on your fishing or outing trip. 
Take it with you on your week end or little side trip 
to the country and avail yourself of the opportunity 
for practice which we all need. It will adda 
100% of pleasure to your trip. They cost no more than 
other holsters. Sticks fast in the pocket when the 
gun is drawn, yet gives you a quick and easy grip 
on the gun. Easy to slip in and out of the pocket. 
It’s the Holster That Makes Your Pocket Gun Mest Effective 
Hand-made of the best russet leather, perfect stitch- 
ing, heavily nickel-plated springs. Will not alter or 
tear the ki ade to fit all pocket models of 
vers, 

















Every sportsman needs a 


SUMMIT 
Knit-Nek Vest 


For hunting, fish- 
ing, trapshooting, 
automobiling and 
all other outdoor 
sports. 


The soft, pliable 
leather sleeves and 
leather lining make 
the Summit Knit- 
Nek Vest light in 
weight yet afford 
the best protection 
against the wind and 
cold. 

The patented Knit- 
Nek fits snugly 
around the throat, 
the wool Wristlets keep the wind Pl going up 
the sleeves. 

Easily put on or taken off and can be worn 
with or without a coat. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write to us for inter- 


esting style book and we will tell you where you can buy 
one. Write today. 


Guiterman Bros. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 







Dept. H. 
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Christmas 
Presents. 





The outdoor man or woman appreciates a 
handsome and useful addition to the camp- 
ing kit. There are scores of articles in our 
catalog which if given as Christmas presents 
will be used again and again and treasured 
for years by the recipients. 

Write us for our list of suggestions, ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $100.00, Every one of them 
is an article that any red blooded man or woman 
would like to get. 

If desired we will make out a Christmas card bear- 
ing your name and send the articles direct to the 
person you wish to remember. 

You'll find the original Abercrombie only at 311 
Broadway, New York Call or write. Send for 
Catalog Y, it’s full of helpful suggestions—and 
it’s sent free. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 



















‘ Acap that affords real pro- 
tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Made 
of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 






cal hunting cap ever mede. 


Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See them 


not supply you we will se 


at your dealer's. If he will 
Money Order for $1.25. 


on receipt of Express or P. O. 
Do not send 
personal check, 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$1.25 


Dept. A. 


pr 






CS 


JONES HAT COMPANY ‘4,038 






proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 


Beware of lmitations 
Look for Label 
in Every Cap 


BOOKS 


SPORTS 


Out-of-Doors, by Emerson Hough; 300 pages; 
$1.25 net; D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


This volume is a practical handbook for the 
fisherman, camper and hunter, giving com- 
plete information not only on all the little 
details so important to the comfort and suc- 
cess of camp life, but including most excel- 
lent advice and information as to the loca- 
tion of the best camping grounds in America. 
The author has been a sportsman all his life 
and has traveled in almost every state in the 
Union, in Alaska and in most of the prov- 
inces of Canada. A chapter is devoted to 
“The Woman in Camp,” to meet the growing 
demand for information by women as to how 
to camp successfully. 


The Law-Breakers, by Ridgwell Cullum; 350 
pages; illustrated; $1.35 net; Geo. W. Ja- 
cobs & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a tale of suspense and mystery, the 
scene of which is laid in a secluded valley in 
Western Canada. There is every evidence 
that “whisky running” is being carried on in 
the valley, and several persons are suspected 











of being implicated, yet in spite of the vigi- 
lance of the mounted police of the district, 
they continue to elude capture. At last, to 
Stanley Fyles, who has never been known to 
fail in any assignment, is delegated the task 
of running down and capturing the head of 
the gang. The story of his repeated attemplLs, 
his many disappointments and his final suc- 
cess, thru all of which the romance of his 
life was being woven, makes a tale of thrill- 
ing adventure. 


Health and Power Thru Creation, by Paul 
Ellsworth: 157 pages; $1.10 postpaid; the 
Elizabeth Towne Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


This book gives a workable, practical sys- 
tem for bringing into activity and co-ordi- 
nating all the powers of mind and body. 
Practical methods are given for the attain- 
ment of self-mastery and the development 
of a masterful memory. One chapter tells 
how to do original, creative thinking. Sume 
of the chapter titles are, “The Secret of 
Mastery,” “How to Awaken Sleeping Power,” 
“Building a Master Memory,” and “How to 
Build Success.” 


Trade Literature 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow St., 
New Haven, Conn., has issued an illustrative 
circular showing the new Marlin .22 ham- 
merless repeater which is now on the mar- 
ket. The cuts show the gun in firing posi- 
tion and take-down, and a pictorial demon- 
stration is given of removing the breech- 
block. These circulars are sent to anyone 
on request. 


“Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’”’ 
is the title of a beautiful 64-page book just 
off the press from the Hercules Powder Co. 
of Wilmington, Del. This is a manual on 
the wild turkeys, grouse, quail or partridges, 
wild ducks and the introduced pheasants and 
gray partridges, with special reference to 
their food, habits, control of natural ene- 


mies and the best methods of preserving and 
breeding; including also an appendix on 
powder, loads, etc., by Dwight Huntington, 
the author of “Our Feathered Game.” The 
book is illustrated with photographs and 
many original drawings by Clement B. Da- 
vis. That such a valuable book, written by 
such an authority, should be given away 
gratuitously is little less than remarkable; 
but the Du Pont Powder Co. and its allied 
companies are all doing so much for game 
and game protection that we should nor 
wonder at most any such philanthropic move 
on their part. Those mentioning this notice 
may obtain the book free, as long as the 
edition holds out, by addressing the Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 








in the Canal Zone. 


Hygiene.” 


papers. 








A Treat for Outdoor Life Readers 


We are pleased to announce that we have made arrangements with Lieu- 
tenant Townsend Whelen, America’s well-known sportsman and rifle author- 
ity, to write a series of articles exclusively for Outdoor Life, entitled “Our 
New Hunting Country,” dealing with the sport to be had with rod and gun 
This series will comprise at least five chapters, liberally 
illustrated with photographs taken there by Lieutenant Whelen as follows: 
“The Game and the Climate,” “A Deer Hunt in the Jungle,” “The Finest Tar- 
pon Fishing in the World,” “Sport on Gatun Lake” and “Tropical Outfits and 
This series will begin in our January number, and as it is the 
first authentic matter that has been placed before Americans on the subject 
of game hunting by a sportsman, we wish to advise our readers in advance, 
so that they may plan to receive all the numbers containing these valuable 
The best way to prepare for the receipt of all these chapters is to 
subscribe now for Outdoor Life for thhe year 1916, and thereby eliminate 
any chance of missing even one of these interesting papers. 
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felled a fine Moose at 480 yards, on Dec. 
13, 1914, with his Ross .280. 


The biggest of game falls beforethe ‘“‘Ross’”’ .280 with 
its special Sporting Cartridge with copper tube ex- 
panding bullet, patented, and when you carry one you 
know that your quarry, if fairly hit, will surely not get 
away. 

m = The Ross .280 Rifle is sold by best dealers every- 

fa where. The price in New York is $55.00, and for the 
Ammunition $7.50 per 100. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


ROSS RIFLE CO. 
Dept. S-15, QUEBEC, CANADA 
or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St. 
Adgets tee ‘ New 





Share the “Ross Luck” 
of Mr. J. Moorehouse, of Winnipeg, who 
u 
a 











































Al “Sj 
the Tools 
You Need 
to Make 3 
Shot-Shell 


:. BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 





Your gun, your pocket-knife, an old 
book or magazine, a glass of water and a 
coin the size of a quarter, are all you 
need to prove that The Black Shells will 
give you better results than any others. 

Write your name and address and that of your 
dealer along the margin of this advertisement and 
return tous. We will send you an order on your 
dealer for three free Black Shells and inclose com- 
plete instructions for making interesting, simple, 
decisive shell tests. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


2256 Trinity Building New York 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, General Selling Agents; 
Also JOHN T. Lewis & BROS Cco., I adel 

UNITED LEAD Co., New York SELBY SMELTING & 
LEAD Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 

















Keep Your Gun, Golf Clubs | 
and all bright parts of Metal free from | 
RUST with 


“Corol” 


Anti-Rust Compound 
Price, trial tube, 10c; large tube, 15c; 
2 fluid oz. can, 35c; 8 fluid oz. can, | 
75c. If your dealer does not handle | 
it write us direct with dealers name. | 
Dealers write in for our special fall inducement 


COROL COMPANY 








1433 Fisher Bldg. 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 














Patented April 21, 1914 


Stewart’s Phosphor Bronze Sight 
The only modern hand finished sight with the correct shaped 
bead. to fit any arm. Guaranteed satisfactory or any 
returned. Price $1.50 postpaid. Send postal for my sight 
showing cuts of many sights and how to use them. 

If your dealer cannot furnish Stewart sights order direct from 


P. 0. Bex 955, C. W. DU BOIS, Tacoma, Wash. 












































Fox-Kautzky 
Single Trigger 


Wins Gold Medal 


The award of the Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition to the Fox- 
Kautzky Single Trigger comes as a result of its splendid demonstration of 
reliable action during the past five years 

It is official recognition of the Fox-Kautzky reputation as the premier of single 
triggers—the trigger that cannot balk, creep or double 

This award means that you can consider a Fox-Kautzky with even greater 
confidence than ever 

A Fox—Gold Medal Shot Gun of the Exposition—plus a Fox-Kautzky Gold 
Medal Single Trigger, is the ideal combination 


Write for complete catalog today. 


A. H. Fox Gun Company 
4654 N. 18th Street Philadelphia 


GUN 











18A ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 





No Finer Gift for 
One who Loves 














This 
outfit is just 
the thing that 
every hunter or 
outer will best appre- 
ciate of all things you 
could give him or her, 


MARBLES 
GANT GETTER GUN 
60 Outing Specialties 


have proven the best for years. 

The Game-Getter Gun % 
is two guns in one—upper bar- & 
rel (rifled) shoots .22, lower 
(smooth) shoots .44 shot or round \ 
ball; lengths 12, 15 and 18 inches. 
Stock folds. Shoulder holster furnished. 
Coat Compass attaches to coat always 
in sight; Safety Pocket Axe has guarded 
blade. Hunting Knives are finest steel; 11 
styles. Get the Waterproof Match Box. 


Your dealer sells them. If not, write us. 
Catalog free. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
59 i 571 Delta Ave. 4 































“IT DOES THE TRICK“ 
The Infallible Single Trigger fits all 
double guns, old or new. Makes 
the double gun “KING OF ALL Shot 
Guns.” BIG FREE Catalogue TELLS 
WHY. We Do Expert REPAIRING. 
Lancaster Arms Co.,Lancaster,Pa 


GUN ut 32 ,.$62 
Sportsmen's Supplies 


SS GAVE Vou Denny 
KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and 
endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Lieut, 
Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, 
Capt. Leigh, En- 
sign Lee, Dr. Mc- 
Donald; Navy, Col. 
Hart McHarg, Jno. 
Hessian, Major Paul 
Wolf, and over 30 
commissioned offi- 
cers of the Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used the 
glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFIEFITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or 
shotgun. No frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once for 
new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















DU PONT 
RIFLE 
POWDERS 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder No. 10 


For .280 Ross, .30 Adolph, and similar 
cartridges, 


Du Pont Improved Military Rifle 
Powder No. 15 


(Progressive) 
For .30 Springfield, .280 Ross, and similar 
cartridges, 


Du Pont Improved Military Rifle 
Powder No. 18 
(Progressive) 

For .30-30, .32 Special, .32-40, ete. 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder No.19 


For .30-30 Winchester, .30-40 Government, 
and similar cartridges, 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder No.20 


For .30 Springfield, .22 Savage H. P., .25 
Remington, and similar cartridges, 


Du Pont Military Rifle Powder No.21 


For Remington Auto Loader, .30-30 and 
-803 Savage and similar cartridges. 


Du Pont Gallery Rifle Powder No. 75 


(Marksman) 


For reduced and gallery charges in high- 
power rifles. 


DuPont Sporting Rifle Powder No.80 


For .25-20, .32-20, and similar cartridges. 


Du Pont No. 1 Rifle 


For black powder rifles, ° 


Schuetzen 
For 200 yd, target rifles. 


RSQ 
For revolvers and automatic pistols. 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. | 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





































els imported Damascus or 


checkered. Made in 28, 20, 16, 12 and 10 gauge. 








@, Send for large catalog and special prices on our entire line. 
G, Trap shooters are wild with enthusiasm over our new One Barrel Trap Gun—we cannot build them fast enough. 


WERaACe. 


SS-ITHACA GUN COMPANY 





G, Here is a new and attractive gun—our No. 1% in its new dress—List $50.—Special price $31.50. 


G, Top lever, forend iron and guard hand engraved; sides of frame and trigger plate are made beautiful with large leaf engraving; 
rupp Fluid Steel; stock is of black walnut with dark rich color and grain, full pistol grip neatly 


18 gr 


[B0x to J 10 


ades $17.75 net to $400. lis. 
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Records of Big Game 
By ROWLAND WARD, F. Z. 
edition. This book has for 
as the accepted authority 
big-game heads of the 
game hunter’s library 


world. 


1824 Curtis Street 








is complete 


S. 7th 


years stood 
on the record 


No big- 
with- 


out it. Distribution, characteristics, di- 
mensions, weights and horn and tusk 
measurements of the different species. 
526 pages; 249 illustrations. Postpaid, 
$7.50. (Duty from England extra). 
All About Airedales 
By R. M. PALMER. A book of general 
information valuable to dog lovers and 
owners, breeders and fanciers Illus- 
trated from _ photographs. Postpaid, 
$1.10. 
vy? vT 
Wild Fowl and Waders 
By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. A 
manual on their conservation for sport 
and profit Fully illustrated with six- 
teen plates and map showing breeding 
range of the desirable species of fowl 
which interest sportsmen. Postpaid, 
$1.60. 


e " ot 

Big Game of Africa 
By RICHARD TJADER 
a scientific basis and 
all the requirements 
dition There are 
skinning mammals, preserving 
advice on photography for 
tions and a chapter on the 
trade language 
two pages of photographs 
author. Postpaid, $3.20. 


The Compleat Angler 


deals 
for such 
practical 


East 


The Best Books for lls Men 


This book has 
fully 
an 
hints 


with 
expe 
on 


skins, 


such explora 
Af 
Illustrated with thirty 
taken by 


rican 


the 


By ISAAC WALTON A new and pop- 
ular edition of this great classic, which 
is so redolent of everything which adds 
delight to fishing Splendidly illus 
trated; 16 plates in color by J. H 
Thorpe. Postpaid, $1.65, 

American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED. Over 100 spe- 
cies of game birds are pictured in nat 


ural colors, and the 
able idea of their habits 
found at different seasons of 
Postpaid, 65 cents. 


Denver, Colorado 


text gives consider- 
and tells where 
the 


year 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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AUGUST OUTDOOR LIFE 


LEADING STORY CONTENTS: 


Dum-Dums of ’99—Dodos Now................ Wn. Brent Altsheler 
PIII ha isis v0 ix i vices onvawiaeieesen Chauncey P. Heath 
Some Camping Duffle and How to Make It............. J. B. Tighe 
rere er Dr. Geo. B. Owen 
In Alaska and the Yukon........... ‘eo igewe eas Capt. J. P. Hubrick 


HEN the August sun spills its stream of heated scintillations 
through our office window, and mankind in general is 
wrapped in work and perspiration, it is natural for us to 
think and plan on the hunting season just ahead of us. Even 

if we are not one of those fortunates who are able this year to par- 
take of the pleasures of a hunting trip, some fall we may be going; 
and besides, we like to read about it, anyway. Our August number 
will contain some very good things on camping duffle as well as sto- 
ries on big-game hunting in Alaska, Montana, ete. Our big-game 
hunting stories are especially selected with regard to their authenti- 
city, usually being devoid of extravagant or sensational statements; 
they are written by men who have ‘‘ been there,’’ and who know ‘“‘how.”’ 





- 
. 


The story in this issue by Mr. Alt- Tighe is an outdoor man, which is 





sheler will be especially interesting to 
those who have followed the effects of 
the different arms and ammunition in 
the present war. Few men there are 
who have had the varied experiences 
of hunting (in Alaska, Canada, Africa, 
the Western states, etc.) and target 
work (for many years one of the crack 
shots of the Louisville Rifle and Re- 
volver Club), that falls to the lot of 
Mr. Altsheler; and he combines experi- 
ence with that happy faculty. of run- 
ning an entertaining pen. Everybody 
will want to read 
his latest and best 
story—liberally il- 
lustrated with 
photographs of va- 
rious’ shells,  bul- 
lets, firing posi- 
tions, ete. 

The camping duf- 
fle story by Mr. 
Tighe is just what 
every man who 
wants to be prac- 
tical on a hunting 
trip will wish to 
read. Mr. Tighe has written much val- 
uable matter for Outdoor Life—in fact, 
he is one of the few genuises that can 
make his own tent or build his own 
shack in the hills— besides, he is a 
good shot and can pack a horse or 
throw a steer if need be; in short, Mr. 








Brent Altsheler 


enough said about anything he writes. 

Dr. Owen gives us an interesting 
story on a.successful elk hunt in that 
most interesting hunting state—Mon- 
tana. Dr. Owen 
and his hunting 
friends secured 
some beautiful 
specimens of elk; 
had ae delightful 
hunt, and inciden- 
tally discovered a 
guide that they all 
claim is ae real 
nugget in the 
rough, 

Cantain Hu- 
brick’s matter is J. B. Tighe 
not new to. the 
readers of Outdoor Life. He is a res- 
ident of the interior of Alaska—living 
right at the front door of one of the 
best hunting sections of that country. 
On the trip recorded the route lay 
through the Jenerk River country—a 
tributary of the Yukon—and they met 
with success. 

The aquaplaning story by Chauncey 
Heath illustrates and describes a new 
form of water sport, the principal es- 
sentials being a motor boat, a plank 
and a man or woman (or both) with 
enough courage to stand on the plank 
as it is drawn over the water by the 
motor boat. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


says Grenville Kleiser, famous Speech 
Specialist. He rids you of timidity—gives 
you confidence in yourself—develops your 
power and personality. Give him fifteen 
minutes of your time daily—at home—and 
he will speedily teach you how to 
Sell Goods—Make Political 
Speeches — Address Board Meet- 
ings—Deliver After-Dinner 
Speeches— Propose Toasts—Con- 
verse and Tell Stories Entertainingly 
If youcan’t talk tothe point, youcan’t carry conviction 
—youcan’twin! Don'tyouwanttobea winner? Then 
write to-day. Let us tell you by mail all about this 
helpful Course and prove its value. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 393, NEW YORK 


Paintings of 
The Out-of-Doors, 
inOil < 


with Life and Light and Action 
make Ideal Decorations for a 
Sportsman’s Den, Office or Club. 


Big Game Hunting, Moun- 
taineering, Forest Cruising, 
Canoeing, Fishing—a vast range 
of subject offers. One. may 
choose his favorite sport. 






























For examples of the work watch OuTrpooR 
Lire covers, and for information and reference 
regarding it, write 


HOWARD L. HASTINGS 


WESTFIELD - =. NEW JERSEY 














No Money 


in Advance 





This Marvelous 


CAMERA 


On FREE Trial! 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instan- 

taneous picture-taking and making cam- 
eras to be sent out absolutely on approval 
without a penny in advance just to prove 
that it is the most wonderful invention— 
the camera sensation of the age. So you 
must send for it quick! Just 
think of it—the new 
Mandel-ette 


TAKES 

MAKES 
Finished 
Pictures 


Instantly! 


You press the button, drop card in developer and in one 
minute take out a perfect, finished post card photo, 244x3*« 
inches in size. Camera, itself, is about 4'x5x7 inches. 
Loads in daylight 16 to 50 post cards at one time. 

No Films—No Piates—No Dark Room 

Not a bit of the muss and bother of the ordinary kodak 
or camera, It is instantaneous photography. Universal 
focus lens produces sharp pictures at all distances. Pictures! 
develop and print automatically. Can't overdevelop; results 
simply amazing. 


We Trust You 


No difference who you are, where you live or what your 
age, we will send you the complete Mandel-ette outfit abso- 
lutely on approval and give you 30 days to test it. If not 
satisfactory return at ourexpense. But when you see what 
elegant pictures it takes—so quick, so easy, with no trouble 
at a en wish to keep it you simply send us $1 per month 
until our special price of only $5 is paid. 


EASY PAYMENTS—NO REFERENCES 


No red tape of any kind. Monthly payments so small 
you’ll not noticethem. Lots of fun and big profits. 
NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
Plain instructions and everything complete with outfit 
so you can begin taking pictures the moment it arrives. We 
guarantee that even a child can operate it. Mail coupon 
right now. Norisk or obligation to keep camera. 


_.. — The Chicago Ferrotype Co., — a 
[ “Desk6D  Ferrotype Bidg., Chicago, iil. 


Send me at once one complete model Mandel-ette Camera outfit 
including supply of post cards and instructions. I agree to exam- 
ine and test it thoroughly and if satisfied keep it and pay you $1 a 
| month until your special price of $5 is paid. herwise I will re- 
turn it, at the end of 30 days, at your expense. 
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Best Books for Fishermen 


The Fine Art of Fishing 
By 8S. G. CAMP. Includes detailed in- 
structions in various forms of trout and 
bass fishing. Postpaid, 75 cents. 


A Dictionary of Trout and Bass 
Flies 
By MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY. Revised 
edition. So arranged that by looking 
under the letter indicating the color of 
the body of the fly and comparing it 
with the description found therein, its 


name will at once appear. Postpaid, 
$1.00. 


Domesticated Trout, How to Breed 
and Grow Them 
By LIVINGSTONE STONE Sixth edi- 
tion. A standard authority containing 
all needful directions for successful trout 
culture. A book that has had six edi- 
tions needs no recommendation. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Modern Fish Culture in Salt and 
Fresh Water 
By FRED MATHER This book covers 
the entire field, including chapters on 
parasites, diseases and enemies of fish, 
tables of eggs, etc. $2.00, postpaid. 


Artificial Flies and How to Make 
Them 
By M. A, SHIPLEY. A complete treat- 
ise on trout, salmon and bass flies, with 


full directions for making them. Illus- 
trated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


’ Pr, hd 7 da ® 

The Book of Fish and Fishing 
By LOUIS RHEAD A complete com- 
pendium of practical advice to guide 
those who angle for all fishes in fresh 
and salt water. Illustrated. Postpaid, 
$1.65. 


The Compleat Angler 

By ISAAC WALTON. This new edi- 
tion of “the fisherman's encyclopedia 
of happiness’’ is splendidly illustrated 
by 16 plates in color by J. H. Thorpe. 
Walton’s book is so redolent of every- 
thing which adds delight to fishing that 
he has forever made every angler in- 
debted to him. Postpaid, $1.65. 


Practical Dry Fly Fishing 

By E. M. GILL. No more competent 
authority than Mr. Gill on dry fly fish- 
ing is found in this country Many 
English writers have written on the dry 
fly, but with the exception of a few 
magazine articles, there has heretofore 
been no American literature on the sub- 
ject. $1.35, postpaid. 


Book of the Tarpon 


By A. W. DIMOCK. The latest and best 
book on this subject. Illustrated with 
one of the best collections of fish pic- 
tures ever produced. Postpaid, $2.00 


The Book of the Black Bass 


By JAS. A. HENSHALL. The standard 
work on the black bass, comprising a 
complete scientific and life history of 
the black bass, together with a practi- 
cal treatise on angling and fly-fishing, 
a full description of tackle, ete. Illus- 
trated; 470 pages. Postpaid, $1.60. 


9 ° ° . ° 

Favorite Fish and Fishing 
By JAS. A. HENSHALL. The author 
writes not only as an ardent fisherman, 
for the information of his kind, but_ also 
as a nature lover, discoursing delight- 
fully on the black bass, grayling, trout, 
tarpon, etc, Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.35. 


The Big Game Fishes of the U. S. 


By CHAS. F. HOLDER. What Mr. Hol- 
der does not know about sea angling is 
yet to be discovered, and of his knowl- 
edge he gives the reader generously. Il- 
lustrated, in colors. Postpaid, $2.15. 


Bait Angling for Common Fishes 


By LOUIS RHEAD. Full of valuable 
information regarding the history and 
habits of the fishes described, as well as 
directions on how to catch them. Nu- 
merous illustrations. Postpaid, $1.25. 


Fishing Tackle 


By PERRY D. FRAZER. Hints for 
beginners in the selection, care and use 
of rods, reels, lines, etc. It tells all 
the fisherman needs to know about 
making and overhauling his tackle _dur-, 
ing the closed season and gives full in- 
structions for tournament casting an.l 
fly-casting Chapters are included on 
cases and holders for the care of 
tackle when not in use. Illustrated. 
Postpaid, 75c. 


Trout Fly Fishing in America 


By CHAS. ZIBEON SOUTHARD. This 
is a real classic on trout and trout fish- 
ing. It is all the more valuable be- 
cause it also includes extracts from the 
writings of such experts as Jordan, Ev- 
erman, Henshall, Harris, Camp, Gill, et 
al. The author embodies reliable hints 
as to the best equipment, and the han- 
dling of the rod, reel, fly, line and 
leader, based on more than 25 years’ 
study of the habits of trout and the 
best ways of catching them. €uts il- 
lustrating flies best suited to certain 
waters and directions for making one’s 
own leaders are published, as well as a 
wealth of miscellaneous data invaluable 
to even the experienced angler. Beauti- 
ful plates in colors show all the species 
of trout, male and female, and summer 
and autumn coloring. Postpaid, $7.75. 


Favorite Flies and Their Histories. 


By MARY ORVIS MARBURY. Giving 
a history of the various flies, accom- 
panied by letters from anglers regarding 
their use. The colored plates depict 17 
hackles, “18 salmon flies, 48 lake flies, 
185 trout flies, 58 bass flies. Richly il- 
lustrated. 522 pages. Postpaid, $5.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis Street 


Denver, Colorado 
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Thomas Jefferson ‘Faner of the Declaration of Independence 
HIS NOBLE FOUNDER of the Democratic ~~ immortalized himself by writing 
t 


our Declaration of oy seepage document which laid the foundations of Free 


Government, not only 
men twice elected him President and will always treasure his me 
Jefferson was the most ardent advocate of Universal Freedom of his 
time, and it was his wisdom and foresight which brought about the 
Louisiana Purchase. Every drop of his Virginia blood loved Liberty, 
and because he wanted Americans to be assured of it for all time he 
championed with all his might and main the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States. None of the Fathers of the Republic were more 
far-seeing than he and none knew better than he that a mild brew of 
barley-malt and hops is truly a temperance drink. Hence, in 18:6, he 
wrote President Madison:“A Captain Miller is about to settle in this 
country and establish a brewery. | wish to see this beverage become 
common’ Jefferson lived past his 8 Sag year and all his life he was 
a moderate user of light wines and barley brews. It is unimaginable 
that were he alive to-day he would vote otherwise than NO to proposed 
tyrannous prohibition laws, For 58 years Anheuser-Busch have been 
brewing the kind of honest barley and hop brews which Jefferson hoped 
in his day to see the National beverage of Americans. Exactly such 
a beer is BUDWEISER. Its quality, purity, mildness and exquisite 
flavor have won its way to the top. To-day 7500 people are daily 








required to meet the public demand. Its sales exceed any other. 


beer by millions of bottles. 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH : ST. LOUIS.U.S.A.. 





Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect 
our plant — covers 142 acres. 


Means Moderation 


or our own beloved land, but forsall the world. His country- 
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ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 





CHESTER 


ow 


20 Gauge 
Light, Hammerless Repeating Shotguns 


Sportsmen differ as to whether a 12, 16 or 20 Gauge is the best 
shotgun for field shooting, but the knowing ones agree that the 
Winchester Model 1912 lightweight, hammerless repeater is the 
one best bet in the shotgun line. This Winchester being made 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges permits an advocate of the big, medium 
or small bore to indulge his fancy and be sure of getting a gun 
that is true to its gauge in balance, weight and length. All three 
gauges of this model are made of specially selected materials. 
Nickel steel, which is twice as strong as ordinary gun steel, 
is used throughout for the metal parts in this Winchester. 
This means a lightweight gun without sacrificing safety 
or strength. This gun has a cross-bolt trigger lock, a smooth, 
quick and easy action, and a simple Take-Down system. It 
loads and unloads easily and its shooting qualities are not 
excelled by the highest priced double guns. There are many 
other pleasing and exclusive features of this Winchester 
which appeal to sportsmen that could be enumerated, but thc 
gun itself is the best evidence of its quality and desirability. 


WINCHESTER LoavED SHELLS “LEADER” and“REPEATER,” 
are made with the Winchester patented Corrugated Head which is a far 
superior method of construction to metal lining, once used in Winchester 
shells, but discarded years ago. Winchester “‘Leader’’ and ‘‘Repeater’’ shells 
are loaded with all desirable combinations of powder and shot and give 
the fullest measure of shooting satisfaction in any make of gun. 


yw FOR A RED LETTER DAY AFIELD, USE WINCHESTER GUNS & SHELLS W 
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Great Reduction 
in Rifleite 
Lenses 


We can now sell you a 
pair of our celebrated 


RIF LELIE toric 


Lenses, complete in a new 
shape of shooting frame 


Complete For 
$5.00 


This is the lens that made 
such a sensation at Camp 


| Perry and Sea Girt. 


Orders filled in rotation. 
Write at once. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. C, Euclid Arcade, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Winners of Tests 
Yet They Cost No More 


Official Tests made under 
Army conditions and meas- 
urements have time and again 
proved the superiority of 


CARTRIDGES 


For all makes of firearms 





They are standards of manufacture 
not only for our own but for other 
governments. 

You pay no more for U. S. Cart- 
ridges than you do for other cartridges, 
but you get the kind that win World’ s 
Championships. U. S. Cartridges have 
won practically every official test open 
to American ammunition. 

From 22’s up, they hit where you 
aim. Send for booklet containing in- 
formation of importance to every user 
of cartridges. 


United States Cartridge Company 
2261 Trinity Building, New York City 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, General Selling Agents 
Also JoHN T. LEwis & BROTHERS Co., Philadelphia 
UNITED LEAD Co., New York; and on Pacific Coast, 
SELBY SMELTING & LEAD COMPANY, San Francisco 
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You 
Shot All Winter 
in the 
GALLERY. 
Now 
Go Outdoors 


and 


PROVE IT. 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 








Keep Your Gun Clean 
HOPPE’S 
NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 9 


(Trade-Mark registered) 


A liquid not made with acids; thor- 
oughly removes the residue of any 
high power powder including black 
powder—prevents rusting in any 
climate—removes metal fouling and 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has 
been put to the test at National Rifle 
Ranges; used by U.S. Riflemen; en- 
dorsed by prominent sportsmen; 
never fails to do all claimed for it. 
Sold by dealers in guns and at Post 
Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE 
~~" 1742 N. Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














Sportsmen's peal 6 

WE SAVE YOU MONEY 
Katalog for 8c. stamp 
OST LOCL SEEN 8. 
410 Main &., a 








BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 























Hunt Big Game in 
Wyoming 


Let me take you spring hunting for grizzly 
bear where grizzly are most plentiful 


A pack ~ thru the Rockies where you 


get the best fishing, and the finest scenery. 


Special parties with pack outfits taken 
thru Yellowstone by trail during tourist season. 


Fall hunting—I guarantee good shots at 
Elk, Deer and Mountain Sheep. 


Best references from foremost American 
sportsmen. 


Write for particulars and rates. 


L. W. NORDQUIST, Cody, Wyo. 
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It’s Easy to Reload! 


If you haven’t time to cast bul- 
lets, we furnish hand made 
bullets for any caliber at 
low prices. You then 
merely decap and _ re-cap 
shell, insert powder and 









Free mp te a bullet. ee 
Does it pay ou can reloa 
160 Pages 100 .32-40 smokeless short range \ 


cartridges (buying ~ the bullets) in half an hour at a # 
total expense of 77c.; casting bullets yourself, 38c.; 9 “nce 
the new factory cartridges cost you $2.52 per 100. Don’t use expensive 


The Ideal Hand Book tells about reloading all rifle, pis- sa° 
tol and shotgun ammunition; free for 3 stamps postage. ammunition where a cheap 


Fhe Bearlin tire. aLINS ©. cartridgeis just as good. Buya 


37 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. Lhatli, 


For Big Game, or td Guard a Rim Fire Repeater 



























-22 Rim Fire 







: ; for squirrels, rabbits, hawks, All Marlin .22 
ation Use A Blake Rifle Soledad chaskaeanheme Reveaers shoot 
A modern high power seven cartridge revolv- foxes, etc.—and save price of z ae Sas 22 
ing clip repeater. .30 caliber U. S. American your rifle in the reduced cost rifle Somes 

‘ a cart idges for rabbits, squir- 

of - me hawks, crows 

, 5 ‘F -25 Rim Fire— o and all small game 
Army 1906 model ammu- par! pa Per ee, we} up to 200 yards. 












nition. .400 caliber 300 grain fozes, skunks, woodchacks, 
’ , 















Blake Ammunition. Both giving 3000 F. S. muskrats, etc. 23 quickly and -22 Lever Action 
M. V. — A RIFLE—NOT A TOY !"’ Ador 1 surely as more expensive Model 1897—the 
by American Army during the Spanish- Ameri- ammunition, best made .22 rifle in 
can War. Sond for Free dake Rifbook Model 27 Marin inthe ee cece 





H nly repeater made for this lean; tool steel ki 
Blake Rifle Company — ger ee _— fool aad palins 
601 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. araialie ieusedeun Sctundiy end milabin- ena 
Pally for deer, so cheap ; 





big game rifle. With 24- 
you cam shoot it freely inch Round barrel, $14.50; 
at pligh Octagon, $16.00. @ Model 


Take-down; 1892 is similar, but not take- 
did ‘is 7 8 ae —— Rossdte 
wit -Inc rel, -12; Octa ° et De 
Round Bar — 

$13.15; 

Octagon, 

$15.00, 


.22 Pump Action 
Model 29 hes 23-inch Round 
barrel; take-down; a first-class re- 
peating rifle; 15 shots; $9.25, 
Model 20 has 24-inch Octagon 


heavier barrel; take-down; Ivory Bead 
sight; 15 shots; $11.50. 


Model 20 Full Magazine Rifle— 
the only pump action repeater giving 25 
shots at one loading ; $11.50. 





Guaranteed for life 


" * * * Guaranteed to shoot any standard smokeless powder, 
and never shoot loose, and the coil top lever spring and main 
spring are guaranteed against breakage for all time." 

This is a quotation from the guarantee attached to the trigger 
guard of every A. H. Fox Cun. Model 
Add to this Fox simplicity (only three working parts) perfect ‘ 
helene and workmanship, a lightning—quick, unbreakable 
trigger, and you can understand why the Fox Gun has earned 
the reputation as "The Finest Gun in the World." 


PRICES $25.00 to $1000.00 


i fr , showing all F 
pa ind pat Y mnie» 7 wing a Fes 






.32 LONG ie 


.32 Rim Fire—Model 1892, with 

lever action—uses .32 shcrt, long and long- 

rifle rim fire cartridges; also .32 short, long 

* and long-rifle center fire; 17 shots. 
splendid all-around rifle for settled Cistricts. 
With 24-inch Round Barrel, $12.15; Oc 
tagon, $13.15. 


Send 3 stamps postage for new cata- 
log, showing complete line of ZZardin 
repeaters, rifles and shotguns. 

Ideal Hand Book tells all 


about reloading cartridges. 
Mailed for 6c in stamps. 


The Marlin Prearms ©. 


37 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


A. H. Fox Gun Company, #751 Notftix 




















ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 


—< The NON-PULL-OUT -—, 
Pocket Pistol and Revolver Holster A unition 
’ 


The delight of « map shot at gue made pone ty 
Athletic 
Goods, Canoes, Boats 


to be delighted at the prospect of carrying your fa- 
vorite pocket weapon on your fishing or outing trip. 

in fact—everything in the line of sporting goods 
that’s good. Send for catalogue. 


THE Wm. R. BURKHARD CO. 


to the country and avail yourself of the opportunity 
for target practice which we all need, It will adda 

133 E. Fifth Street ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Place Where Grandfather Traded. 








100% of pleasure to your trip. They cost no more than 
other holsters. Sticks fast in the pocket when the 
gun is drawn, yet gives you a quick and easy grip 
on the gun. Easy to slip in and out of the pocket. 
It’s the Holster That Makes Your Pocket Gun Most Effective 
Hand-made of the best russet leather, perfect stitch- 
ing, heavily nickel-plated springs. Will not alter or 
tear the pocket. Made to fit all pocket models of 
automatic pistols and revolvers. 


Ask your dealer. Write for circular. 
| CAS. E. GASKILL, 150 Newman St., El Paso, Texas 


























You will not return 
empty-handed from 
_ Ree = this 

your rifle is e 
equipped with a Malcolm Rifle Telescope 


Fine telescopes for hunting and target rifles. Send for catalogue. 
THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE CoO., - Auburn, New York 













All Kinds of Repairing. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. No Catalogs. 


PAUL E. STEUCK titver'cotonas 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 


if femerted te Soup you should subscribe to THE KENNEL 

HEY class monthly magazine devoted to AIRE- 

DALE DALE TERRIERS and other SPORTING DOGS. rey | 
Articles by leadin; 


ig authorities. THERE IS B 
MONEY RAISING DOGS. The Kennel Review telts you all may it, 

















THE KENNELREVIEW, 1 year ...............$1.00 ONS YEAR ONLY...... $1 .90 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 1 year..................---- --$1.50 Free sample copy of Kennel Review 
~ $2.50 upon application. 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUB.CO. - - - - - - = = Denver, Colo 


NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLES watts’ SeticTont aims 
WORLD. Use FACTORY AMMUNITION. 

NEW AEC AN MADE BOLT far RIFLE ney for r delivery about next September. Uses Newton high power 

cartridges in .22 caliber, .256 .33 caliber, and .35 caliber, also .30 wm spameneld, 

.256 NEWTON, 123 grain bullet, velocity 3 3100 ry s. 30 NEWTON, 170 grain bullet, went "3000f.s. Price $40.00. 

stamp for descriptive circular, We have been delayed in getting machinery on account of the demand for making ae 

tary riflesfor export; but itisnowcomingin. Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfieldrifles now ready, $12.50 each. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FROST & RICHARD RANCH AND RESORT 


Big Game Hunting, Camping, 
Sight-Seeing and Fishing Trips 


Personally conducted by 
NED FROST and FRED RICHARD 


t A Rocky Mountain stock and hay ranch is largely devoted to 
the care of summer tourists. 
The hunting parties are for elk, mountain-sheep, deer and bear. 


The camping trips are made by saddle and packoutfits over 
the trails thru all Northwestern Wyoming including the 
YELLOWSTONE PARK and JACKSON HOLE Country. 


Best of References Write for booklet to 
FROST & RICHARD RANCH, CODY, WYO. 
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5 Aimed Shots in 


This Ross Record 

2% Seconds # sars'to vex: 
It is made possi- 

ble by the “Ross” straight pull, its speedy and 





reliable action. The power of the Ross .280 
Sporting Cartridge and its destructive effect 

0a e e are important factors in the luck which accompanies Ross 

Rifles. The most experienc od hig game hunters all over the 

world use and recommend “the Ross .280 Rifle which sells 


of practically all makes in New York at $55.00 Ross 280 Sporting Ammunition 


4 with Copper Tube expanding Bullet Patented $7.50 per 100. 
you can get Infallible. Ross Rifle Co., Dept. $-15, Quebec, P. Q. 


Ask for it the next time waa or Post & Floto, 14 Reade Street, New York 
you buy shells. 


















If you are interested in 
trapshooting write for our 
booklet called, “ TRAP- 
SHOOTING.” It is worth 
reading. Address: 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 

















= - OUR NEW CATALOG 


‘Set: wore pe piel Zaneaneeae 
ILLUSTRATING 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERY SPORT 
IN EVERY SEASON 


IS NOW READY. 


SEND POSTAL FOR A COPY. 
IT IS FREE. 






THIS IS THE COLT 
-45 Cal. AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 





which has been adopted by the U. S. Goy- 


ernment. It is one of Browning’s Patents. BROWNING BROS. CO. ’ Ogden, Utah 


A Splendid Combination of Sights for Target or Hunting Purposes 


Sm BRACED BLADE 
AND BASE = ONE PIECE. 


Price, $1.25 Price, 1.50 Price, $1.25 


A Flat Top Sporting Rear Sight With Eight Combinations of Notches with plenty of adjustment for elevation. With 
either a Triple Bead Front Sight having a Gold, Ivory or Black Bead at your will—instantly changed, or an “Ideal” 
“Gold” Bead that cannot catch in scabbard or kr 

The shooting season will soon be here, equip early and practice a little before taking your hunt. You will be surprised 
how clear and distinct you can see several of the combinations only obtainable with King’s sights. 


Oe awe Sele fer D. W. KING, Box 399, Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 





















SCREW-DRIVER POINT > 




















This department in our advertising pages has been opened for the manufacturer and 
seller of handy devices used by fishermen, and whose respective reputations for produc- 
ing of ne oods can be vouched for. We aim to carry only the advertisements of 
reputable manufacturers and we shall be very glad to investigate fully any complaint we 
receive with regard to misrepresentation of goods advertised in this department, especially if 
OUTDOOR LIFE is mentioned in answering the advertisement. 














FISHING | The Big Ones All Fall For lt 
TACKLE Fey ons ee eee elike 


utter of Hornung’s combined 
AND SPINNER-WOBBLER 
finest materials, brass, copper, or nickel and copper 
ee S 0 T nisl . Trout size, 25¢ ; $2.50 doz.— size, 35c; $3. 
———— I, =" P R ING in Seenunes med be orlee tf pp ac Ly ap 
ger! 4 go CALINET ©O., Dept. 1, Box 1928, Los Angeles, Calif. 25¢ 

= GOODS DEALERS WRITE 

Vernlel Fly Rods, each $15.00 Lines from._.5e to $7.50 

Reels from....15¢ to 10.00 Doz. Aagnook Flies, 1.50 c M SKINNER’S 

Free tee Pest Betivestan. Gent 4 ~— ontons wien e e 

aay ah Eelbvay Chengen Wee aud Gon tegeiinn. FAMOUS FLUTED SPOON BAITS 

Weber Arms Co., 503 16th St., Denver, Colo. . Princip Rasa AND SIZES 

end for og No. 
—— Describing ow Baits CLAY TON, N. Y. 


















































240 sizes and 
kinds for all kinds of © 
game fish. 3 shapes, 6 
finishes, any color fly, re- 
versible blades. Send for 
1915 TACKLE CATALOGUE---Colored Insert 

















Pfeiffer’s Bait Pat. March 3, 1914 


PFEIFFER'S is the original bait 
ofitskindonthe (9 ay 79 
markettoday. It F 
protects the min- 











THE COMPLETE ANGLER 


By Izaak Walton 








now, keeps him binding. Heavy text : type, 354 

alive all day. : d counglete aamatee, ry of Walton, by 
Specially designed for casting and 3) john Major; the Author's Original 

trolling. None genuine unless ieee ; his R ginal and Selected peg of | 
Pfeiffer's name is on the stopper; Three sizes: Trout and small bass, 75c.; Bass and their Works. inestated, Pres, pana cents. 
and pike, $1.00, Mascallonge, $1.50. Sent prepaid. Sold by all reliable dealers. OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER 
Pfeiffer Live Bait Holder Company, 52 Clark Court, Detroit, Michigan 














e 
FOXY QUILL-ER Patented Trout Flies 
WALTON’S DREAM REALIZED 
Never Wet, Airtight, Quill Bedies, gives Bouyancy, Durability, and a Natural 
Lifelike Imitation of the Live Insect. The body is made of animal substance 
making a perfect lure in appearance and construction. Foxy Quill-er Flies 
do not strike the water, but are dressed to alight as the live insect. Thus 
the hook is not exposed to the vision of the trout. A large variety of colors 
make these flies particularly attractive. They will not change or fade. 
Send for circular. 
Foxy Quill-er Flies, 12 Patterns, assorted, per Dozen...............+++ $3.00 
Haywood Trout Flies, per Dosem...... 2.0... .ccceecccceeenesccccuseeee 1.50 


THE WHITNEY SPORTING GOODS CoO. 
Exclusive Manufacturers and Distributors, Denver, Colo. 
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This department in our advertising pages has been opened for th 
seller of handy devices used by fishermen, and whose Seapostive I a gt En 
ing dependable goods can be vouched for. We aim to carry only the advertisements of 
reputable manufacturers and we shall be very glad to investigate fully any complaint we 
receive with regard to misrepresentation of goods advertised in this department especially if 
OUTDOOR LIFE is mentioned in answering the advertisement. y 











66 : . : : ’ : 
99 is putting it mildly—Try ’em and you will 
REMARKABLE FISH-GE T T ERS never go on fishing trip without these two 
New Wonderful Lures. Satisfy yourself—$1.00 for the two at your dealer or by mail direct. oney back if not satified—We know what 
prs, these lures will do—The reputation of South Bend Quality Tackle is behind them. 
South Bend Weedless | South Bend Wobbler 
Spinner Hook cannot be | just the right size and 
excelled for right-down| weight. Possesses an at- 

















sportsmanlike casting.— | tractiveness in action and 
} Absolutely Weedless, yet | appearance that surpasses 
“ay = a sure fish hooker. all others. 
yw SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY S 
No. 565W (% actual size) 50c 9245 Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. No. 973RH (% actual size) 50c 
Catch Big B 
with the 


ANS. B. DECKER 


Genuine T opwater Casting Bait 


This floating bait was invented and is made at Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J.,by the original Decker. Put up 
in YELLOW Boxes and must show the Decker 
signature on box to be the right one, look out for 
the imitation. For sale by all first-class dealers, or 
fifty cents by mail, postpaid. 


Try one of my Famous Ans. B. Decker Casting Lines, 
fifty yards, $1.00. We also make the famous “Decker 


LAKE A | ICI Wobbler”’ for pickerel, thirty-five cents each. 
y. \ ANS. B. DECKER, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 











If you are anticipating an outing or a fishing trip 


this year, don’t forget Woods Lake and Lake Fishing Tackle Parlance 


Alicia on Colorado Midland Railroad near Thomas- 


ville. Let us provide you with Tackle of our own 
Both lake and stream fishing good the entire season. Uy esnctaetr and you will quickly realize that 

. e . the Edw. vom Hofe Tackle is the standard 
Beautiful een Seen and an ideal spot for of Merit. Our reels are the most perfect pieces of 
rest and recreation. mechanism that skilled workmen and ingenuity can 
RATES, $3.00 PER DAY produce. Each part has its own rigid test to pass 


through before the reel isassembled. The inspection 


Saddle hecess Ser tent at all times. of all of our manufactured goods is equally rigid. 


We also carry a full line of Fishing Tackle, Cigars, To- 


bacco, Candies and Nuts at Denver prices, For further Send for our Catalogue. 
ae - EDW. VOM HOFE & COMPANY 
P. J. EN RECHT, Troutville, Colo. 86-87 Fulton Street NEW YORK CITY 























For PFLEUGER, REDIFOR, FREE SPOOL, ANTI-BACK- 
LASH, BEETZSEL REELS, or anything else you want, 
ADDRESS, THE REDIFOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 









































BEFORE YOU BUY A CASTING REEL 


Investigate the merits of the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash—Ask your stealer 
to let you try it in comparison with any other reel on the market purported to be anti- 
back-lash or a minimizer of ages lashes—then decide for yourself. 

It is the aeatees and onl true Anti-Back-Lash Reel made—Is Convertible— 
Can be or anti-back-lash by a turn ef adjustment screw—Thumbs 
ro ne etna bait lands—and has many other exclusive wonderful 


Absolutel without time limitation—will fulfil all we claim— — money back 
if ne entindly women ~ 


SOUTH BEND. BAIT CO., 9243 Colfax Ave, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Send for our new Catalog on Quality Tackle. 











THIS Is THE DOPE THar KILLED FATHER 
LETS GET A MOVE ON US 








Mica DFE 


THe amr 
Moseviro Daven 


RUSCHHE 
DVLVIN Mink USS 


A FLUID PREPARATION 

WREN ACCORDING To 

Dec Tiows, 
PRopINSECTS 


PREY. ye . x) 


~a.c 











FISHERMEN ATTENTION 


You have been troubled with mosquitoes, and have tried everything on the 
market, but you probably have not tried Michigan Dope. This is the dope 
that will actually give you comfort while out fishing, hunting or camping. No 
insects will stay with you, if you use Michigan Dope. You have no risk to 
run, if the dope does not give satisfaction. I will refund the money paid for 
it. Send foritnow. Postpaid, 1 oz. can 25c;40z.can5& Write for circular 


R. C. KRUSCHKE, A27 W. Superior St., DULUTH, MINN. 


DONT BLAME 
THE REEL 


if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don’t give it a chance to fail you 
sw use “3-in-One” and it never will! 
This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order. “3-in-One” is the 
one sure and safe reel 


lubricant. Won't 
rust. Apply it to rcd 

A ointe, they will come 

apart easily. Use on rod, 
r> —it’s good for wood—pro- 
motes pliability. Rub on line, 
y prevents rotting. Trial bottle 
* F enln FREE by 32 IN 1 OIL CO., 
. It New Street, 
New York City. 


























Con- 
a tains no 

acid, It abso- 
lutely prevents 

















Send for OUTDOOR LIFE Premium Catalogue 








A PERFECT BAIT AT LAST 


THE SENSATION OF 1915 
The No, 1 Winged Mascot is Four Baits in One. It's a Surface Wobbler, 
Near-Surface Wobbler, Deep Diving Wobbler or Surface Splatter Bait as 
desired. Changes to suit any condition without removing from line. No 


tools or extra parts to get lost. Quick detachable nickel plated hooks. 
Cannot inter-lock. Enamel guaranteed to stay on. Catches bigger fish 
and more of them than any other bait. You need it. Money back if 
not satisfied. Extra hooks, either treble or double, 10c per set. 

GET OUR CATALOG of Baits, Trout and Bass Flies, Casting Lines, 
Reels, Weedless Hooks, Spinners, Leaders, and other tackle. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept.D, 736 So. California Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 

























have earned 
their repu- 
tation for 
superiority 
and prove 
that a good 
article is 
worth its 
price, 





tow Tackle Box $3.00 


Won Most Trophies 


Meek Reels have, in ten years, won four to one International Trophies over 
ANY other reel and two toone over ALL other reels 
combined. By giving years of satisfactory service 


MEEK REELS 








The real reel is the Meek Reet. Our aim is 
¥ perfection, not cheapness. any first-class 
dealer for the “Meek.” is oe ean’tsupply 

you, write us direct for catalogue L ' 
B. F. Meek & Sons, Inc. 
W'f'r’s Meek and Blue Grass Reels’ 
fo. 1450 $. 18th St, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


New Pocket Screw Driver and Oiler 50¢ 
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FISHING TACKLE 


AND IMPLEMENTS 21A 





Genuine DOWaSIaC 


Crab Wig$ier 


Scurries Backward. 
Like a Live 
Crab 








The first 
Casting 
Imitation 
ofthe Natural Food 
ofthe Black Bass 







No. 1809 


BASS can’t resist it—because 
itlooks and acts just like 
their favorite food, the crab or crawfish. Accurately colored 
in the wonderful Heddon Porcelain Enamel, guaranteed not to 
crack, peel or flake. Just the right weight and balance for cast- 
ing. Floats when at rest, but dives and zigzags backward when 
reeled in. Hooks held in the patented “‘Dowagiac”’ sockets, so 
they can’t foul each other or mar enamel—and they get the 
fish. Variable line fastening governs depth and ac- 

tion. You need this “Crab Wiggler” in your tackle box. 85c 
It’s a winner. Also in other Heddon colorings at same price 


IT’S A YEAR OF WIGGLERS 


More wiggling, diving baits will be used this year than any other style— 
chiefly Dowagiac ‘“Wigglers,”’ of course, because of their reputation and 
many advantages—non-cracking enamel, variable line fastening, ‘‘Do- 
wagiac’’ hook sockets, and superior workmanship, Dowagiac Minnow 
*“Wigglers,’’ deep water style (No. 1600) and shallow water style (No. 
1700) sell at 75c in various colorings. 

ART CATALOG. A book you'll prize. Shows all Heddon 
tacklein colors, including the famous Jim Heddon’s Casting 


Rods. Full of practical advice on expert casting and more 
successful fishing. A postal brings this book FREE. 


dames Heddon’s Sons, Box 25, Dowagiac, Mich. (Pronounce it “Doe-wab’-ji-ac”) 





Masoalyean 


FISHING REELS 












if WON 28 PRIZES 
‘4 That many prize winners were 
successful with our Reels in the 





“TAKAPART™ and TRIPART’ 
Bait Casting Reels 

stand up without a doubt, but the evidence above proves 
them to be the choice of experts. 

Use the Kind the Winners Win With 

Takapart, $4.00 Tripart, $3.00 

Prize winners in many classes—brook, rainbow, brown 

and lake trout, landlocked salmon, smal! and 


large mouth bass, pike, blue and weak fish, my 
striped and channel bass, etc a 


Ask a tater on if he enatt ‘S a 
supply you, write for catalog. ‘ \ 

ALF. Meisselbach & Bro. © aie 

8 Congress Street a 

Newark, N.J. a 









































THE 





3 oz. to 7 oz. Leonard Rods, 8 to 10 
ft. length, natural finish or stained, regular 

reat nt Seciiad at guides aly ae $90 te $35 
Celebrated CHALLENGE $25 


Rod, 5 oz. to 7 oz.; 9, 944, 10 ft. long... 


STANDARD Rods, 5 oz. to $1 % 


7 o2., 9, 944, 10 ft. long.......... 


MONARCH Rods, 5 oz..to 7 oz.; 


9, 914, 10 ft. long. The King of medium $1 5 


PLICE TODS. 6246. cewoess caccccce. 


DUXBAK AND KAMP-IT CLOTHING 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS for SPORTING COODS 


ceo. T RITCH 


HARDWARE CO., 1022 17th St., Denver, Colo. 


ISHING TACKLE 


AND COMPLETE LINE FISHING ACCESSORIES 









Herman’s U. S. Government 


ARMY SHOES 


MUNSON LAST 


$450 THE PAIR, sizes 6 to 












11; C, D and E widths 


Made by 
Joseph M. Herman Shoe Co. 
Army Contractors 




































WE ARE AGENTS 


Free Parcel Post Deliveries 
Anywhere in United States 
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CAMPING AND OUTING BOOKS 
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The Best Books for Outdoor Men 


Firearms in American History— 
1600 to 1800—Vol. 1. 


By C. W. SAWYER. Illustrated with 
photographs of genuine old-time arms, 
military and sporting, colonial, revolu- 
tionary and later, explaining their vary- 
ing forms and development, their his- 
torical background and worth and their 
national and_ international influence. 
The first book treating this aspect of 
history. Unrivaled data, Postpaid, $2.60. 


Firearms in American History— 
1800 to Date—Vol. 2. 


By C. W. SAWYER. The Revolver in 
War, History und Sport. An exhaustive 
reference book for lovers of arms. 
necessity to the antiquarian curator, in- 
ventor, student and sculptor. The only 
book upon this subject. Profusely illus- 
trated. Postpaid, $2.60. 


United States Single-shot Martial 
Pistols 
By C. W. SAWYER. This work illus- 
trates and describes the big army and 
navy, militia and privateer pistols which 
are so rapidly growing in value. If there 
is anything you want to know about 
North Berlins, Deringers, Harpers Fer- 
rys, Astons, Johnsons and all the others, 
look in this work. There are about 100 
kinds described. Postpaid, $1.50, 


The Still Hunter 


By T. S. VAN DYKE. A practical treat- 
ise on deer-stalking. The author is a 
man familiar with the habits of deer 
and antelope, a familiarity acquired by 
long experience and careful observation, 
and in this book we get the results of 
his experience in its most_ practical 
form. 390 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


The Camper’s Own Book 


A handy volume for devotees of tent and 
trail. Contributions by Stewart Edw. 


White, Edw. Breck, F. A. Bates, Chas, 


Bradford, F. ©. Selons, etce., etc. Paper, 
50c; cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 

Camping and Woodcraft 
By HORACE KEPHART. A pocket 


encyclopedia, covering the field indi- 
cated from outfitting and clothing, food 
and camp building to axemanship, wood- 
craft and taxidermy. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Camp Cookery 


By HORACE KEPHART. 
provisions and utensils. Food values, 
preparation of game, fish, beverages, 
desserts, etc. Postpaid, 75 cents. 


The Way of the Woods 


By EDW. BRECK. A practical field 
manual with concise information on all 
points connected with life in the woods 
—outfitting, fishing, shooting, canoeing, 
tenting, trapping, photography, cooking, 
hygiene, etc. 465 pages. Postpaid, $1.85. 


Selection of 


Our Vanishing Wild Life 


By WM. T. HORNADAY. A practical 
treatise on the extermination and pres- 
ervation of wild life, a protest against 
slaughter, a call to arms in defense of 
this wild life, and a handbook of use- 
ful information for lawmakers. Mr. 
Hornaday has proved a giant power for 
the protection and propagation of our 
wild animal life, and the mass of facts 
found in_this volume is enormous, 412 
pages, Postpaid, $1.50. 


Packing and Portaging 
By DILLON WALLACE. The ground 
covered in this book ranges from man- 
packing to horse-packing, from the use 
of the tump line to throwing the dia- 
mond _ hitch. Illustrated. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


Outdoor Signalling 


By ELBERT WELLS. Mr. Wells has 
perfected a method of signalling by 
means of wigwag, light, smoke or 
whistle which is as simple as it is ef- 
fective. The fundamental principle can 
be learned in ten minutes and its appli- 
cation is far easier than that of any 
other code now in use. It permits also 
the use of cipher and can be adapted to 
almost any imaginable conditions of 


weather, light or topography. Postpaid, 
75 cents. 
Outdoor Photography ; 


By JULIAN A. DIMOCK. A book to 
solve the problems of camera work out- 


of-doors. ostpaid, 75 cents. 
Hunting Camps in Wood and Wil- 
derness 


By H. HESPETH PRICHARD. Many il- 
lustrations from photographs and draw- 
ings. This book tells of the experience 
of this well-known big-game hunter in 
Patagonia and British North America, 
and will especially interest the American 
public because many of the localities 
mentioned are within easy reach. Post- 
paid, $4.30. 


In Beaver World 


By ENOS MILLS. We know of no one 
better qualified to give us the beaver’s 
history than Mr. Mills. His beaver 
studies cover a period of over twenty- 
seven years, during which time he has 
traveled in every state in the Union, be- 
sides in Mexico, Canada and Alaska. 
Postpaid, $1.90. 


Book of the Tarpon 
By A. W. DIMOCK. The latest and best 
book on this subject. Illustrated with 


one of the best collections of fish_pic- 
tures ever produced. $2.00, postpaid. 


Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED. Over 100 game 


birds are pictured in natural colors and 
ae descriptions given. 65 cents, post- 
paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis Street 


Denver, Colorado 
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The only 





















HUNTING.«wFISHING CLOTHING 


in the United States that is Treated with the World- 
Famous CRAVENETTE Proof. 

The unusual wear to which a Hunting or Fishing trip subjects your 

clothing demands unusual clothes. 


‘Duxbak 


Hunting and Fishing Garments 


for men and women are unusual They are 
designed and manufactured to withstand the 
most extreme outdoor conditions. DUXBAK 
Clothes are very strong but very 
pliable; tough wearing but very 
soft and yielding to the touch. 
The famousCRAVANETTE rain- 
proof process is found only in the 
genuine DUXBAK Clothes. 
Every Garment has this label. 
KAMP-IT Clothes are lighter 
weight than DUXBAK and not treated by the CRAVEN- 
ETTE Process. Ideal garments for ‘‘vacation lounging."’ 
FREE CATALOGUE-BOOK: Put your name on a posta) today so 
that we can send you at once our beautifully illustrated Cata- 
logue showing Coats, Pants, Vests, Hats, Leggins in a variety 
of styles. Also state if you want copy of our story booklet 
**Clothes Make the Man—Comfortable.'’ Be sure to write to- 
day while you think of it, and give us the name of your 
Sporting Goods dealer. Mention the booklet 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 4 Hickory St., UTICA, N. Y. 























“Never-Leak f"3:: 
Boot for Sportsmen 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip 
“watershed” seam (patent 
applied for) which holds tight 
and keeps the waterout. Made 
of (black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bil!, or 
yourmoney back. $6.00 to $15.00 
per pair. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
canoeists, “hikers,’’ trappers, 
skiers, surveyors, etc. 

In any height. 

Made to your measure. 
Send for book showing our 
complete line. Free on 
request. 































Never-Rip 
WATERSHED SEAM 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Factory L. BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


oe 






















Make Sure of Restful Nights 


"Nights in camp" need no longer bring up 
visions of hard or damp beds. You can carry 
along a First Aid to Good Sleeping Anywhere, 
in the form of a 


“PERFECTION” PNEUMATIC 


Mattress with Sleeping Bag 


Mattress and Sleeping Bag roll to a small, 
light package, easily carried, and the mattress is 
quickly inflated for use. Itconforms to your frame 
and takes up all unevenness of the ground. 

Absolutely impervious to water and perfectly 
sanitary—no place for dirt or vermin to lodge. 
Comfortable in wet, dry, cold or hot countries. 
Lasts indefinitely. 

Used by the Federal Government, Steamship Lines, 
Forest Service, and well-known sportsmen and explorers. 
Read what users write about it, and see our illustrated 
Catalog. Complete information on request—write for it now. 


Pneumatic Mfg. Company 
. §19 17th Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE 
Brilliant Searchlight 
This is the light to show your way through the woods when hunting. fish- 
ing, driving or any kind of night work. It has locomotive reflector. Flame 
is protected with a 334 in. convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns 8 
hours with one filling, will shine the eyes of a cat for 300 yards. 
Style 1—Single lens, $5.00. Dbl. L., $6.00. Int. L., $6.50. 
Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 cents. 
Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1.00. 
Send for circular 
R. C. KRUSCHKE, A27 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn, 
GO LIGHT BUT RIGHT 1 
With a Tent That Satisfies | 
This Sportsman’s Compac Tent 
e s Is 6 feet wide, 8 feet long, 4 feet 
u pe rio r 0 in eat ac to peak, rolls up 4x16 inches, can 
be erected with or without poles, 
vsseitins niente é weighsonly3% pounds. Accom- 
Can be attached to Seat of Boat, Wagon, Bench or | } ventilators, floor cloth ea ates, two: has four adjustable 
Bleacher. Convenient to carry. When folded it is only teed Waterproof, Snake-proof, and Bug-proof. A Tent 
16 inches long, 2 inches in diameter, and weighs but pte for a Ee ro Senay 
80 ounces. Pack it in your grip or suit-case. Nicely aterial samples and catalogue for me. 
finished in black enamel with durable canvas back. COMPAC TENT C0., Inc. INDIAN APOLIS, onth, it 
Mailed inconvenient carrying-case upon receipt of price, Representatives 
$1.00. Satisfaction or money back. Dealers please write. ee Dk ee 8 at” 8 
pee —— - - - - + | Rig - A — 
LLER ~ on . 7 - - - n isco, 5 
SUPERIOR SEAT BACK co. Gus HABICH, The Sportsman's Store, - - "Se fea. 4 
1470 Manhattan Building CHICAGO, ILL. : j 
New Idea inTents| || Comparison Counts 
Lightest, Most Practical, Most p 
Compact ShelterTentEver Made Our Special Offer: 
George Shelter Tent Tells you how to 
paventep compare our $25.00, 
$30.00, $35.00 and 
Endorsed by Experienced Men $40.00 
verywhere . 
F h k: tent. 
ie ee Alpine 
perfect shelter. No pole needed 
oe a Ey AE RP ne FEE Bi | 
water ond enaew te 1 7 foot igh without sod cloth inocu ars 
mildew root, six feet high, with 9-inch sod cloth; weighs with any other one. 
pounds. . ¥ aunty . »/ 
Tf your dealer can’t supply you, write for free booklet Pp AUL WEISS, OPTICIAN 
Kennedy Bros. Arms Co. St. Paul, Minn. 1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. bs 
ie ee * ie . J id 
The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 
(U.S. and Canadian Patents.) 
Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally de- 
signed. It is the msot practical garment for all outdoor life, 
Has six pockets, one “arge back pocket, 80x21 inches, making 
a complete Best material and w t guaranteéd. 
Plain U. S. Khaki, $3.25; Waterproof 
gray or blue flannel, $5.00; 24 oz. plaid Mackinaw, $6.50; 20 oz. 
Forestry Cloth, $7.00. Send collar size when ordering. \ 


We make outing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, kinaw clothing, corduroy clothing, 
woolen comforters, 2 an bags. Send for Catalog 8 which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver by Post. 


C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave.. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The Best Stove 
To Take With 


You On That 
Camping Trip 














For com- 
pactness in 
carrying, ease of 
erection and gen- 
uine satisfaction in 
service there is no stove like the 


Klondike Kamp 


Weighs complete only 

43} pounds. Oven, stove Kooker 
pipe and legs rest in body 

of stove and leave space for a galvanized 
grub box 12x13x9} inches. Cylindrical 
shape provides for economy in heat and 
gives extra strength. Takes 28-inch 
wood and will hold fire all night. 
Oven takes 10x14 pan. A perfect cooker, 
heater and baker. 


BARLOW & SEELIG CO. 


RIPON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Refrigerator Grip 


“FROST,” however, is what you want, as this little grip takes 
care of the cold bottles until they are consumed, and brings 
back the game and fish in prime condition. 

The DETROIT REFRIGERATOR GRIP is guaranteed to 
maintain a temperature of forty degrees for thirty-six hours. 






U. S. 


—qS2Z2meaip'v 





This article is a portable refrigerator in the form of a hand- 
some traveling bag and is never out of place. It can be taken 
in your motor, your launch, in the parlor car, or anywhere 
you would carry an ordinary traveling bag. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 


RARER BETS i IRE * EAE RI ae en $12.00 
NEE CES $15.00 


DETROIT REFRIGERATOR GRIP CO. 
305 J. Henry Smith Building DETROIT, MICH. 













MARBLES 
AXES FOR 
CAMP anv TRAIL 


Quality axes-—tried and true—used 
—) by~ hunters, campers, 
guides the world over. 


No. 10 Camp Axe 


Wf] 
i | (At right) 
~) 


= (Thu A handy, reliable axe 

a for hunters, campers, 
. prospectors, guides 
and forest rangers. Carried in 
sheath, easily attached to belt. 
Blade forged from solid tool steel. 
Tempered head,designed for driving 
stakes, spikes, etc., will not become 
battered. Nail puller has tempered 
jaws. These are features that are 
exclusivein Marble’s tool steel axes. 
Blade, 34% x5 \in. ; weight 28 ozs. ; handles 16 or 
20 inches. Mention length of handle desired, 


Price $1.50, sheath 50c extra. 


No. 9 Belt Axe {\‘) 


High-grade steel blade, 2% in.x4% in. Select 
hickory handle, 14 in. long. Weight 22 ozs 
Carried in sheath attached to helt. Price $1.00 
Sheath 50c extra All Marble’s products 
guarapteed— money back if not satisfactory. Either axe 
sent direct upon receipt of pr‘ce if not at-your dealer's 
Write fer eatalog Marble’s 60 Outing Specialties. 
Sample Marbie's Nitro-Solvent Oil free if dealer's 


name is mentioned. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich, U.S.A. 















ARMY SHOES 


Approved for outdoor service 
by Mr. Chauncey Thomas 


Made by j 
Buckingham & Hecht 9 
San Francisco, Cal. ~ 


100,000 pair made for 


or 
Black 


last and pattern. 


If not sold by your dealer, 
write direct to us. A 4 
new pair or your money Ai 
back if they do not fit. 


$4.50 


Add 15c for postage 


A shoe serviceable for outdoor life inevery way. 
A little higher in price, but much higher in quality. Thisis the genuine article, 
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Special Rowboat *” motors 





Last summer we put on the market a Special Rowboat 
for Outboard Motors, which has proven to be one of the 
best boats that is on the market today. They are strong, 
staunch, fast and seaworthy, and a motor boat at a small cost. 





We have been building boats for the last 85 years. Our 
Launches, Row and Hunting Boats are in daily use in every 
state in the Union. We are the only builders of the Green 
Bay Hunting Boat, the most complete hunting boat that was 
ever offered to sportsmen. Send 6c in stamps for catalogue. 
DAN KIDNEY & SON, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, Agents, 340 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Barbour’s Shoal Eater 


(Trade Mark Registered) 











RUNS IN 5 INCHES OF WATER 
(Draft 214 Inches) 


Approved by U. S. Government—Most 
successful shallow draft boat ever pro- 
duced — Catalog showing all kinds of 
boats on request. 


BARBOUR METAL BOAT CO. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


aaa 


CANOE, $18 and up. ROWBOATS, $18 and up. 


ROWBOATS AND CANOE FOR DETACHABLE MOTOR 


16, 18, 20, 22 and 24 ft. RUNABOUT LAUNCHES and 
POWER CANOE. All prices based on selling direct to the 
user. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 


34 Ellis Avenue Peshtigo, Wisconsin 




















Buy Motors Direct 


Why pay excessive dealer prices when 
we furnish you just as high grade 
motors and practically 














what the dealerasks? We are manufacturers— 
not jobbers. We ask but one small profit. 
Our line embodies the famous American 
rowboat and canoe motors as described 










and issued a Ahan me of Specialized Boats. 7 boats to select —— 
any kind of a boat from a $125 fishing ie, toa $2500 mahogan 
finished express launch, powered with 6 cylinder self starting 4 e— 4 

Gray Motor. This Book fe is Free. Write for it today. Also Big 
Gray Mhavine Enos showing complete line 2 and 4 cycle 
mavine motors Pa up’ eal 1 to 6 cylinders. 3to 50 H. P, Write for it. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 788 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 























JEWE Detachable Electrie Rowboat 
Mower. Attaches to any row- 
boat, runs on 2 six-volt batteries. No 
odor, noise or dangerous gasoline. 
Complete without batteries, $75. 
JEWEL Open Window Storage Bat- 
tery. Look inside your bat- 
tery through the patented open window. 
See condition of plates and height of 
acid. Jewel, Special 6-60, $9; 6-80, 
$12; 6-100 $15; ang J Starting Bat- 
tery, $18. We Make House Lighting 
Plants. Good Reliable poue wanted. Write for catalog. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC CO., Dept. OD, 782 Sh St.. CHICAGO 


ANOE BOOK FREE 


Canoeing makes you “‘hungry as a bear’’— puts color in your 
ee ead in your eves, strength in your body. Book 
lis about paddling, sailing and motoring in a Kennebec, 
Descri perfect style, 

at speed strength, 
ightness. Write now. 


Kennebec Canoe Co. 
19 R.R. oo 
Waterville, Me, 
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Highest Award at St. Louis World's Fair. 
ee ted by Goverments of U. 8S., Canada and 

gland; 15 ay to select from: Catalog free. 
rt FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohie. 








Magnificent Steel Launch °96 


Complete With Engine, Reody te Run 


lately non-sinkable—needs 

ow eed leak or yg ge mg ge Tete 
-seamed steel ers 

partof the world. Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $ 

MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1325 Jetforson Avenue, Detroit, Mick. U. &. My 





ufacture of rolled steel, 
SD 5 ag Boats shipped to 
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EVINRUDE 


Detachable Rowboat ana Canoe Motors 


The rowboat and canoe motor you see every=- 
where. Thousands arein useand every user 
isanenthusiast. Take one with you to lake, 
river or seashore, clamp it to a rowboat or 
canoe, and enjoy all the pleasures of motor- 
boating—without the expense. 


The Evinrude drives a rowboat 7to8 miles an 
hour—a canoe 10 to 12 miles—and runs four 
hours on less than a gallon of gasoline. 


s 





Write today for catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing new features of the 1915 model. 


. 1 2 
Evinrude Motor Co., }28 Evinruds Bik. 
Distributing Branches—69 Cortlandt St., New York, 
N. Y.; 218 State St., Boston, Mass.; 436 


Market St., San Francisco, Cal.; Front and 
Morrison Sts., Portland, Ore. 
















Be First At The 
Hunting Grounds 


But don’t row 
and tire your body and nerves 
—clamp a Caille Five-Speed 
Motor to the stern of your boat 
and travel to the hunting grounds 
at 7 to 10 miles an hour in ease 
and comfort. The 


Ge 
J 


Motor 





is a sportsman’s motor. Has five speeds — high 
speed, trolling 2. neutral, slow reverse and 


fast reverse. All speeds secured by push-button 
control without stopping, reversing or altering 
speed of motor. Has 


Magneto Built in Flywheel 


Dual ignition if desired. Silencer on exhaust. 

Waterproof gear housing. These and many other 

features fully described in free catalog No. 10. 

If interested_in marine motors from 2 to 3 
i. P., ask for catalog No. 24. 


Dealers Wanted 
The Caille Perfection 
Motor Co. 
1532 Caille Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





















1915 Model leads the world in flexibility of speed 
control. The New Reversing Propeller permits 
perfect speed adjustment for any boat for ¢™ 
racing ortrolling. Original outboard motor— 
10th year—30,000 in use. Guaranteed for life. 
3h.p. Weighs 65 lbs. Automobile carburetor; 
high tension magneto; removable bearings; 
solid bronze skeg; 1044 inch propeller. Steers by 
rudder from any part of boat. Water cooled ex- 
haust manifold; noiseless under-water exhaust; 
spun copper water jacket. Auro Metal piston 
and connecting rods. Demand these essentials, 
if you want your money's worth. Write us to- 
day for free book showing full line. 
Our prices will surprise you. 
Waterman Motor Co., 214 Mt, 
Elliott Av., Detroit, Mich. 











Set the Pace with the Great 
2-Cylinder 


A MOTOR 4 


Speediest detachable rowboat 
motor made. The 2 opposed 
cylinders remove vibration and 
takeouttheshake. Savesthe boat 
and increases comfort of riding. 


Trophy Winning-RacerType 
Makes rivercurrent never beforenavigated 
by adetachablerowboat motor. First out- 
board engine ever used in long ocean voy- 
ages (800 miles from Seattle to Ketchikan, 
Alaska). High gradein every detail. Care- 
fully made and finished. A real engine. 
Write for 1915 Catalog. Agents wanted. 


KOBAN MFG. CO., 259 So. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 



















“CHIEF OSHKOSH” 


This boat is the best that has 
been placed on the market, es- 
pecially designed and built for 
outboard motors, equipped with 
power this boat does not shake * 
or settle at the stern. Send for — 








THE JONES & LA BORDE CO., 





Catalog, showing our revolving Chair boat—something new. _ We also build a flat bottom boat 
which we can sell at attractive prices. Detachable motors furnished with either style of boat. 17 
years in the business—we have satisfied others—we can satisfy you. 





Write for catalog. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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ANY POSITION IS 
COMFORTABLE 


If you wear a 
Separate Sack 
Suspensory. It 
will not pinch, pull 
or strain, because it 
is madeas naturein- 
tended this support 
to be. It has no leg straps to 
/ chafe you, no front band on 
S sack to press and irritate, no 
SY _ _}\_- metal slides to scratch. \ 
. Each outfit has two sacks, one 
of which you clip on the.supporting straps, 7 
while the other is being cleansed. (You can fii) 













wash theS.S.S. sack as quickly as your hands). § 
This means aclean suspensory every day. 

All sizes. Mailed inplain packageon receipt 
of price. Goods guaranteed. Write for booklet 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“0 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 


WILL B. SHORE and 
GEO. T. HOPKINS 


For nine consecutive years have success- 

fully outfitted and conducted big game 

hunting parties. Elk (2), moose, sheep, 

deer and bear. Camping parties thru 

the Yellowstone Park over the Cody 

trail. Finest fishing. Stage, saddle horses, 
pack outfit. Address 


WILL B. SHORE & GEO. T. HOPKINS, Cody, Wyo. 

















3” HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


<THE Amateu 
oikaem Lraine 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER S80 YEARS’ EXPERIENOE, 
WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 
EQUALED. I6TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS, 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. --- ILLUSTRATED. 


- A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough guide in the art of 


















ng, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird do sabservisat 
to the gun afield. Writte 
for the novice, but sence valuable 
to the experienced andl r. By 
following the instructions plainly 
fii every shooter possessed of a 
ttle common sense and patience 
can train his own dogs 
to perfection. If your 
dog is inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is 
ard mouthed, unsteady 
to pointand shot, chases 
rabbits.is whipshy, gun- 
A 4 shy, etc., you w i 
-~e 1R--4 ample directions how to 
correct any such fault spectiiy and thoroughly. Dogs of 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly 
and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, de- 
void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not intend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit symptoms 
of usual diseases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER GOVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.60 






OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 











Meet Me at the For Value, Service, 
Tuller Home Comforts 
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NEW 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. ‘Take Wood- 
ward car, get off at Adams Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 ts ps 2.00 e co * ae 
100 ‘ee ee oe 2.50 oid 4.00 «“e Pid 
100 Ty “e iii 8.00 to 5.00 «oe 4. iid oe 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 








Trout Fly Fishing 
in America 
By CHAS. ZIBEON SOUTHARD 


‘THs isa real classic on trout and trout fishing. 
It is all the more valuable because it also 
includes extracts from the writings of such ex- 
perts as Jordan, Everman, Henshall, Harris, 
Camp, Gill, et al. The author embodies re- 
liable hints as to the best equipment, and the 
handling of the rod, reel, fly, line and leader, 
based on more than 25 years’ study of the habits 
of trout and the best ways of catching them. 
Cuts illustrating flies best suited to certain 
waters and directions for making one’s own 
leaders are published, as well as a wealth of 
miscellaneous data invaluable to even the ex- 
periencedangler. Beautiful plates in colors show 
all the species of trout, male and female and 
summer and autumn coloring. Postpaid, 
$7.75. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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J.R. BUCHER 


Taxidermist, Furrier, Tanner 
426 18th Street, Denver, Colo. 


The most reasonable place in Denver 
to get your work done. All work 
guaranteed. Papier Mache heads 
complete ready for mounting, at 
reasonable prices. 

Write for Price List 








SPORTSMEN: 


Ag Specimens mounted by us represent the 


OUR GUARANTEE-—A finished specimen that re- 
sembles life or your money back. Upon these terms 
we wish to solicit a fair share of public patronage, 
which we will appreciate. 


Laramie Taxidermy & Fur Company 
Laramie, Wyoming 









/%, FREE INFORMATION ON 
HOW TO DO TANNING 


Ly From the worthless looking green hides 

to the finest, soft tanned furred leather, 
moth-proof at factory prices, made up 
into beautiful furs, coats, robes, mittens 
andcaps. Sendin yourcatch. Taxi- 
dermist work, 


W. W. WEAVER, Castom Tanner 
Reading, Mich. 

















EVERY TRAPPER 


should have a copy of No trapper can expect top 


prices for his skins unless 
they are well handled, 


SORTING, 











stretched and red d 
GRADIN G and this book tells Bee. ae 


CURING FURS 
By A. F. Wallace 
Author of “Land Cruis- 
ing Prospecting” 


to do it. Chapters on the 
Fur Markets, Dressing and 
Coloring, Selling, etc. 
Pointers on 

How to Market Skins 
to the Best Advantage. 


THE ONLY BOOK OF THE KIND PUBLISHED 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 














“spun Quality First a, 


Before placing your order elsewhere, let us demon- 
strate to you our Work of Quality. Send for our 

82 page Illustrated Catalog, including Field Guide 

and Records of North American Big Game. You will be 
delighted with it. Write for catalog today—its FREE. 


JONAS — 


NIGHT HUNTING 


(By J. E. Williams) 


Treats of hunting all sorts of predatory game with dogs; 
breeds best adapted. Special attention to BREEDING, 
RAISING, TRAINING and HANDLING the night hunting 
dog. Illustrated. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., - DENVER, COLO. 
sC) JACK CG MILES* 


. SCULPTOR —TAXIDERMIST 
20 Years’ Experience 
TAXIDERMY, TANNING, FUR GARMENTS 
on New Catalog and Big Game Photos 
Sent for 10c in Stamps 























1710 Broapway, DENVER, COLO.., U.S.A. 
| pn ou 1914 
@S @ @® @ @® @e2e 


TAXIDERMY 


Work of all kinds in 
its most artistic and 
scientific phases. The 
greatest sportsmen Ooi 
America (and some 
of foreign countries) 
who have employed us cai 
attest to the excellence oi 
our work. Our specialty is 
careful work in mounting 
big game subjects, fishes and birds 


Ladies’ Furs Tanned and Remodeled. 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO., Colo. Springs, Colo. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER IN- 
SERTION. No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 
ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 10th of each 
preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit 
as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is 
1ead eT an, thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America. 


and you wil 


nd this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 














KENNEL DEPARTMENT 











} The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 

of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and 
deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, English blood 
hounds, bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. Alldogsshipped on thirty days trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Sixty-page highly illustrated, instructive, 
and interesting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin. 7-tf 








ALL ABOUT AIREDALES—By R. M. Palmer. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged. This 
book has met with widespread approval by the 
tancy, and is today the standard work on the 
breed. Much valuable information regarding 
training and hunting Airedales on big game, 
the care and raising of puppies successfully, 
diseases and proper treatment, etc. Price, $1.19, 
+ eee Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, 
Colov. 6-tf 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—Irish wolfhounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page, highly illus- 
trated catalogue, 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 11-tf 








MOUNTAIN VIEW Ajiredales are working in the 
game country from Alaska to Mexico and deliv- 
ering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 


BLACK COCKER RAVEN REXEO, 2d 
AT STUD 


A. K. C. No. 165478, Fee $10.00 
Red and Black Puppies for sale 


MRS. H. C. GILL 
formerly Mrs. W. H. Kerr 


BUFFALO CREEK, COLO. 




















ENGLISH SETTER —Bred for the field; two 
handsome females, 1% years old; sired by 
field trial winner, Old Forester; five fine pup- 


pies 8 weeks old; one grand stud dog, blue rib- 
bon winner. These dogs will be sold at a bar- 
gain. D. H. Anderson, Petaluma, Calif. 7-2t 





MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES—Big, husky 

pups, raised in the open from hunters and 
fighters. Solid black and tan. Satisfaction 
Sapeaanees. Ozone Kennels, Fort Collins, Coe. 
rado. -it 


REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Best 

bear and big-game dogs; the greatest man- 
trailers. Pups and grown dogs. Max J. Ken- 
nedy, Fredonia, Kans. 1-12t 











CHESAPEAKE BAY DUCK RETRIEVERS — 

Thoroughbred stock, bred and raised on the 
James River and Chesapeake Bay; shot over 
almost every day of the duck-shooting season. 
Dogs and puppies for sale; just right to break 
this fall. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 7T-1t 





AIREDALES—Born hunting, raised hunting, in 

hunting grounds. The new sensational Lad- 
dix Kingpin at stud; with the Great Ch. Red 
Raven and thirty of the best bitches living. 
Please state just what you want. Laddix Ken- 
nels, Estacada, Ore. 8-12t 





WANTED — POINTERS AND SETTERS to 

train; game plenty. For sale, trained setters, 
also some good rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on 
trial. Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. ; 
Kennels, Marydel, Md. 6-3t 





FOUR CHOICE CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES for 

sale, four months old; will come in just right 
for active field work next fall. If you want 
good one, here is your chance. Dr, Otto Niel- 
sen, Ephraim, Utah. 6-3t 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—We maintain a large 

and select stock of the breed. Puppies usually 
for sale. Write for prices and _ particulars. 
Montezuma Kennels (Reg. A. K.C.) P. O. Drawer 
428, Silver City, New Mexico. 12-12t 








WHELPED ON MARCH 15TH 


at Lodge Pole Ranch, Scholl, Colo., at an altitude of 
8200 ft., in the heart of the Rockies, five Airedale 
puppies out of the bitch Pikes Peak Maid, A.K.C., 
186,841 and the Sire Fidle, A.K.C., 152,841. (5-6t) 


L. V. ALMIRALL, Prop., SCHOLL, COLO. 














DOGS OF ALL BREEDS for sale frcm $5 up. A 

hundred on hand to pick from. References, 
Editor Outdoor Life. Denver Boarding Kennels, 
P. O. Box 435, Denver, Colo. 6- 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, er 
lantic, Iowa. -tf 





FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTERS, broken quail 

and chicken, twenty and twenty- five dollars; 
guaranteed; good broken Beagle bitch, 7 00. 
WwW. Jd. Welshimer, St. Mary’s, Ohio, -it 





TRAINED fox and wolf hounds; also ’coon and 
varmint hounds; on trial. John W. Burks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 4-12t 


HAVE NEW SPLITDORF MAGNETO, will trade 
for Airedale puppy; must be good. Harry 
Peltier, 565 Elmwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 7-1t 








WANTED—Scotch staghound, young or gis. 


Box 146, Lexington, Ky. 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED BEAR HOUND— 
Good trailer, will fight until treed and stay 
treed. M. T. Carlton, Box 189, Pueblo, Colo. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, 7 mos. 
old; also trained wolfhounds. D. A. Minard, 
Hirsch, Sask. 7-1t 











RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 








NOTE —No advertisements will be published under this heading except of such 


ded to our readers by this magazine. 








BEAR, LION 
AND CAT 
HUNTING 


In the best big game sec- 
tion of Colorado, with a 
good trailing pack of fox- 
hounds, bloodhounds and 
Airedales. First class sad- 


dlehorses. Scenery grand- 
est in state. Splendid trout fishing. Elevation, 7,800 ft. 


Also have young trailing dogs from best stock for sale. 


McGLOUCHLIN & MILLER, Hot Sulphur Springs, Colo. 














SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION! 


Let me take you for a trip to the Yalla Balla. 
No better fishing and hunting anywhere. My 
pack train at your service and I am always on 
the job. My rates are reasonable. Write me 
your wants. Special attention to women and 
children. Your trip to the Fair will not be 
complete without an outing in the Coast Range 
mountains. For further particulars write me. 
No trouble to answer questions. R. L. Green, 
Guide, Red Bluff, Calif. 5-3t 








HUNTING AND FISHING—Colyear Springs is 

the gateway to some of the best hunting 
grounds in the Coast Range Mountains, Over- 
looks the beautiful Sacramento valley. BEleva- 
tion 3,000 feet, among the giant pines of the 
Coast Range. Even climate; health-giving 
mineral waters. Camping or hotel accomoda- 
tions. Single cabins $5 per month; double cab- 
ins, $10 per month; board, $7.50 per week; 
single meals, 50 cents. Pack animals and guide. 
Buy ticket to Red Bluff, Calif. Address G. M. 
Nixon, Red Bluff, Calif. 7-2t 





HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section of 

Montana, Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, lynx 
and wolf. Grouse, ducks and geese in the fall. 
Lion in the winter; also bear and lion hunting 
in the spring with a well-trained pack of dogs. 
Finest trout and salmon fishing in summer. 
Write for particulars to M. P. Dunham, Ovando 
Montana. Reference, Outdoor Life. 2-tf 


ALASKA—I am fully prepared to furnish 

launches, guides and outfits for hunting, 
fishing and cruising through southeastern 
Alaska. Brown, grizzly and black bear, moun- 
tain goat and deer are very plentiful. Excel- 
lent trout and sea fishing. Delightful cruises. 
Eastern references. E. D. Beattie, 725 Dixon 
St., Juneau, Alaska. 1-tf-c 


YELLOWSTONE PARK CAMPING 


via Western Entrance 
For rates and dates address (3-50) 


JOE CLAUSE - - - - Yellowstone, Mont. 


FOR SALE—DAIRY AND FRUIT RANCH— 

fully equipped, 75 acres, 30 acres of alfalfa, 
balance grain land, all irrigated; located on 
railroad, and excellent big game hunting close. 
Also 15-acre fruit and poultry ranch. Best cli- 
mate in the world for lung troubles. Address 
Sam Stevens, Riverside, San Juan Co., New 
Mexico. 4-tf-c 

















Bear and Lion Hunting 


In the Rocky Mountains; Roosevelt’s old stamping ground. 
Best pack of bear and lion dogs in the state. We know all 
the trails and will absolutely guarantee big game. Short 
or long trips arranged, also fishing trips. Let us send you 
references of satisfied patrons. Write (7-3t) 


STEVE BAXTER, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 














BEAR AND BIG GAME HUNTING. Can guaran- 
tee bear after April 15. Other big game in 
season. W. Gingery, Plains, Mont. 7-1t 





MUSKELLONGE FISHING 
Also bass, pike and trout. The king of the fresh 
water fishes, the ‘‘muskie’’ is more plentiful here 
than anywhere else and we have a Camp that makes 
you comfortable while catching them. Easy toreach 
and in the real wilderness. Writefor booklet. (6-1t) 
H.A.SCOTFORD, Box44, GRAND VIEW, WIS. 











LICENSED WYOMING GUIDES—Elk, sheep and 
bear. Success guaranteed. Livingstone and 
Vail. Alpine, Idaho. 6-tf 


Guide and Outfitter for Big Game. 
Satisfaction or No Pay. 
le We g Alaska Hunting and Information. 


JACKSON'S HOLE, JACKSON, WYOMING 




















THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 

BIA and Vancouver Island for moose, caribou, 
sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and 
brown bear. Best pack of dogs in the North- 
west. Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 5-tf 





FOR SALE—Summer ranches in the mountains; 

hay ranches and cattle ranches, with or 
without cattle. James S. Simpson, Jackson 
Hole, Jackson, Wyo, 7-1t 


HUNT AFRICAN BIG GAME, American meth- 

ods; variety and number of bag guaranteed. 
Inquiries answered. Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, Brit- 
ish East Africa. 6-5t 











HO, FOR JASPER PARK, ALBERTA 
A game preserve in itsinfancy. 1 personally conduct camping parties in 
and around Jasper Park. Most beautiful playground in the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies. BIG GAME IN SEASON. (5-41) 








J. WESTERN WARNER, HINTON, ALTA., CANADA 
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BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th in the best bear- 
hunting section of Montana. Lion-hunting is also good here 
in the winter and spring months. 

STEVE ELKINS, KALISPELL, MONT. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE FOR LAND—Hunting 

and fishing resort. Elegant location. Beau- 
tiful chain of lakes. O. Thomas, Jenkins, Min- 
nesota, 6-2¢t 





SPRUCE AND CREEK LODGE 


in the canon of the Big Blackfoot River. Miles of spruce and stately pines. 
Best hunting and fishing in Montana. Plenty of fresh eggs, cream and 
berries. An ideal spot to spend the summer (7-1t) 





O. A. FOSS, HELMVILLE, MONT. 
BE "ay" HUNTING—Bear guaranteed after April 

15, 1916. Fine pack of dogs; also complete 
wiaihinds and camp outfit. A. P. Bushey, Plains, 
Mont 6-tf 





Central New Brunswick Hunting Camps 


Located in center of big game District of N. B. Moose, 
Caribou, Deer and Bear all at same camps. Cnmeenions 

Solicited. 6-3t) 
GEORGE E. GOUGH, Registered Guide, North View, Victoria Pon N. B. 








ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 





ANTIQUE PISTOLS, FIREARMS for sale. We 
pay parcel postage. No duty. Allen, The 
Facade, Charing Cross. London. 1- 








ARMS. 





.256 NEWTON, highest grade imported Mauser 

rifle, double set triggers, cheekpiece, sling 
fasteners, Lyman No. 35 rear sight, absolutely 
new condition, $50.00; .38 Officers Model Colt, 
7%-inch selected barrel, perfect, $12.50; spe- 
cially accurate and_ perfect Springfield .22 short 
gallery practice rifle, with 10 holders, $22.00; 
.30 caliber star-gauged Springfield, perfect in- 
side and out, new, $22.00; Goerz Vest Pocket 
Tenax Kodak, F.4.5 lens, new, $45.00. No trades. 
2029 East 25th Ave., Denver, Colo. 6-tf 








FIREARMS—Old-time and modern. Buy, sell, 
exchange, all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 3-12t 








BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





GAME BIRDS—Here is the long-desired book 

for sportsmen. Just published by Chas. K. 
Reed, the well-known naturalist authority. Over 
100 American game birds are pictured in natural 
colors and fulldescriptions given. Finely printed 
on heavy paper; bound in an unique reproduc- 
tion of snakeskin leather. You need it yourself 
and it will make an ideal gift book for your 
friends. .Only 65c postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





THE DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY will buy the 

following back-numbers of OUTDOOR LIFE: 
February, March, April, May, June, July, August, 
September, December, 1898; January, March, Au- 
gust, 1899; April, May, July, August, 1900; Octo- 
ber, November, December, 1904; January, 1905; 
September, November, 1906; October, 1907; Feb- 
ruary, September, 1908. 7-1t 





WANTED—All or any part of the following 

magazines: American Sportsman, Vols. IV. 
and V., 1874-75; Field and Forest, Vols. II. and 
IIL, 1887-88; Forest and Stream, Vols. I. IX., 
XVIII, XX, XXI and XXVI._ F. C. Lincoln, Colo- 
rado Museum of Natural History, Denver, 
Colo. §-tf-c 





GAME BIRDS—The new book by Charles K. 

Reed, just published. The only book, regard- 
less of size or price, that cescribes and shows 
in color all our game birds. Over 100 American 
game birds pictured in natural colors. Gives 
habits, where found, etc. Price 65c postpaid 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE for the 
years 1901-4-5-6-7-9-10-11-12-13-14. Nicely 
bound in black cloth and half morocco leather. 
Price, $3.50 per volume, express prepaid. Out- 
door Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. ~ 











PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, 
POST CARDS. 





BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF ELK IN 

WYOMING—I have recently had made up 
three different subjects of elk pictures from 
photographs, by the photo-gelatin process, hand- 
colored, size 15x20, on 22x28 paper; the subjects 
are “The Fighting Elk” (the February, 1912, 
cover of Outdoor Life was taken from this pic- 
ture), “Waiting for Breakfast” (showing about 
1,000 elk on the Leek ranch in winter) and “the 
Tetons in Winter” (showing a herd of elk in 
the foreground, taken during the hunting sea- 
son. Price, postpaid, $2.50 each. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 6-tf 








THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English 

partridges and pheasants, capercailzies, black 
game, wild turkeys, quails, rabbits, deer, etc., 
for stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, pea- 
fowl, cranes, storks, ornamental geese and 
ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, ete. All kinds 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wm. J. 
Mackensen, Naturalist, Dept. E.,Yardley, Pa. 1-cf 








PHE Amhersts, Goldens and Silvers. 

First class stock, now laying. Eggs for sale. 
Also aviary birds. F, L. McGillan, Rialto Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 7-2t 





We carry Eastman Kodaks 

Jackson Drug Co. and supplies and a full line 

of Drugs and Druggists’ Sun- 

Jackson's Hole, Jackson, Wyo. = dries, Fishing Techie ond 
Sole Agents for the Spor ——s > ve _1 % sad 


S. N. Leek Post Cards of Big Game 


AT RETAIL OR WHOLESALE, INANY QUANTITY. Retail, postpaid, 
25 cents per dozen, anywhere in the U.S. Wholesale prices to re- 
tailers in lots of 100 or more on application; samples sent for selection. 


Guide and Outfitter for Big Game. 


e 
Satisfacti Pay 
Jas. S. Simpson, sisisction o: 20 Pay on cin 











PHEASANTS OF NINE VARIETIES—Stock and 
eggs. Ringnecks contractible by the thou- 
sand, Daisy Farm, San Lorenzo, Calif. 3-6t 








PRETTY GIRL PHOTOS—Red hot; unusual 
poses; very clear; splendid sample pack for 
25c. R. Olive, Willmar, Minn. 7-1t 





TURTLES— Wholesale commission. Turtles, 
_ frogs, dressed bullheads. Consignment s0- 
licited, Gus A. Lukwitz, La Crosse, Wis. 7-1t 








JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, —. post- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. Co., 
Decatur, TH, 3-tf 
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ART STUDIES—Photographs*from models; fin- 

est collections for artists and art lovers. War 
views. Catalogue free on demand. C. Klary, 
103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 7-1t 








ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selection of six 

of my best elk photographs, on postcards, in 
colors, that I will send to anyone postpaid for 
17c. S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c 





GIRLS everywhere wish to exchange post cards, 
letters. Directory with photos, free. The Ex- 
change, Dept. 1, Kansas City, Mo. 6-2t 








STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 





$4.25 EACH PAID for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 

1856. Cash premiums paid on hundreds of U. 
S. and Foreign coins dated before 1895. Send 
TEN cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x7. Get posted. Clarke Coin Co., Box 139, Le 
Roy, N. Y. 12-12t 


PETRIFIED WOOD FROM DAKOTA “BAD 

LANDS” curious and wonderful, agates and 
many other interesting natural curiosities. 
Choice sample and price list for silver dime. 
Heisler Bros., Cathmere, North Dak. 6-2t 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
J. H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida. 1-tf 














TAXIDERMY. 





FOR SALE—BEAR HEADS for wall pieces; 

cougar, cats, lynx, white fox, red fox, skins 
for rugs; cougar, bear, all kinds of specimens 
for mounting; 500 owe for sale, mounted 
and unmounted. D. C. Bryant, Taxidermist, 
2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 5-8t 


FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and black bear 

rugs, full and half head; killed this winter; 
fur, prime; cheap, if taken at once. C. M. Car- 
son, 4266 Page Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 4-tf-c 


WANTED—TAXIDERMIST on big-game heads, 
rugs, birds. State experience, age and wages 
on yearly agreement. “S,” care Outdoor Life. 
7-it 











LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, do your head mount- 
ing and rug work. Catalogue on request. The 
Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, N. Y. 7-6t 
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money. Get our 
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TYPEWRITERS. 











RARE BARGAINS—Remingtons, Smith Premier, 

Densmore, Hammond, $10. Oliver, Underwood, 
$15, others low as $5, all guaranteed, shipped 15 
days’ free trial. Send for our —s 7. and 








catalog. zyeewete Exchange, Dept. 
W. 125th St., N. Y. C. 2-tf 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





CACHOO—Joke Sneeze Powder; one, 10c; 18 for 
$1; 100 for $4. “Chicken Inspector,” “Sheriff 
~ Heck” and “Kissing” badges, 10c each. Cat- 
ogue of wigs and makeups (for theatricals) 
on request. Ewing Supply House, 9 Thatcher 
Way, Decatur, Ills. 7-tf 











A VERY pretty miss of 19 summers; weight, 

126; height~-5 ft. 6; brown hair; brown eyes; 
fair complexion; good, kind disposition; Ameri- 
can; Christian; farmer’s daughter; property 
worth $25,000; will inherit; has no opportunity 
to meet desirable gentlemen; is a good house- 
keeper and cook; plays piano and sings. Never 
married. Will marry poor man if worthy. No 
objection to farmer. More particulars for any 
man answering quick, enclosing some postage. 
Address “Sincere,” (B675), Valley, Nebr. (Gen- 
eral deliveries not answered). This notice is 
genuine. 7-2t 


IS HE CRAZY?—The owner of a plantation in 

Mississippi is giving away a few five-acre 
traets., The only condition is that figs be 
planted. The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You can secure 
five acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 618 Keystone, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. They will plant and care for your 
trees for $6 per month. Your profit should be 
$1,000 per year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, but there 
may be method in his madness, 7-1t 








ECZEMA, psoriasis, tetter, cancer, old _ sores, 

catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, stiff joints, itching piles; satisfaction 
guaranteed in three weeks or money refunded. 
Write for particulars. Expressed for $1. Ecezma 
Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 5-13t 


SPEND SUMMER gathering insects, butterflies. 

I pay big prices. Many worth $5, $10. All 
salable. Men, women. Get instructions, price 
list, pictures, descriptions of valuable ones. 
Send stamp. Sinclair, Box 244, D. 22, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 7-1t 


ROLL FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c per roll. Print- 

ing post cards, 3c each. 15 years’ experience. 
Best of equipment. Sample and complete price 
list mailed upon request. Give me a trial; you 
will be pleased. F. C. Hoyt, Sac City, Iowa. 7-3t 


HOW TO THROW THE DIAMOND HITCH — 

Clearly illustrated and described. Printed on 
heavy enameled paper. Postpaid, 25 cents. Out- 
door Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 


SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN—Latest out; 

always ready to write; sells at first glance. 
Sample postpaid, 50c. Agents wanted. Edwin 
Collins, Grampian, Pa. 6-2t 


HOWARTH’S GOLD MEDAL TROUT FLIES— 

the only genuine, are made at 517 N. Pine, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Cataleg free. Sample, 
10 cents. T-1c 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Beautiful Horse- 

hair Bridle, $20, or exchange for pair white 
fur chaps or elk’s tooth of equal value. Will 
Bragdon, 19 Bridge St., Lowell, Mass. 7-1t 


CLEARANCE SALE—Guns, revolvers, baseball, 
fishing tackle, motorcycles and bicycles. Chas. 
Stanbra, 1315 R. R. Ave., Bellingham, Wash. e 
4-t 


GET MARRIED—Best Matrimonial paper pub- 
lished. Mailed Free. The Correspondent, Pe 
ledo, Ohio. 7-3t 



































Practice in the v.. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 
Cases 


and Coypright 
em obtained and Foreign Countries. 
ocured. 


ademarks 2 £4 Coyprights pr 


A. J. O°7BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Buite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2863. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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Write for Catalogue No. 57, just issued. 
Savage Arms Company 
287 Savage Avenue,Utica,N.Y. 
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= with the propeller raised out of the water. This makes it 

= unnecessary to detach engine before beaching your boat, 

= running through weeds, towing boat, etc. Can be reversed 

= and completely controlled from any part of boat. 

= The FEDERAL is the easiest starting, speediest and most 

= reliable of detachable motors and is absolutely vibrationless. 

= Two cylinders, full three horse 

= power. No freak magneto but 

= the world’s best—the famous 

= | high tension Bosch. 

= The FEDERAL hes many exclusive 

= features which make it incalculably superior 

= to all other detachable motors. Clamps to 

= canoe or any shaped rowboat without boring 

= holes, building wells or even scratching the varnish. 

5 Send for illustrated catalog. 

= Live dealers and agents write for our unusual 

= proposition. Some excellent territory still open. 

= 620-35 ° 
_ Federal Motor & Mfg. Co., rswree.x.w. Washington, D. C. 
$10 010100000 UIUUUUGSANOOONLUUIONULUUGUUULUUS OULTSLLGAUOSOLELAOAL wit 
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“Steel Where Steel Belongs’’ Shells 
Get In The Winner's Class 


OU surely can profit by shooting ammunition which has an 
> unparalleled record of successes. In 1914 the Grand American 

' Handicap, the official trap shooting averages (both Ama- 
teur and Professional) and the Amateur Championship of 
the U. S. (both » single and double targets) were won 
with Peters. 





Victory and Peters are ‘‘shooting pals.’’ 


It pays to Stick to the Peters brand—the ammunition 
winners use. See that your dealer gives you the (P) brand. | 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


y pl Ss Branches: New York San Francisco New Orleans 





A Gun Club inY our Suitcase 
nsar® @PDND "a? 


It will give you all the facilities of a regular 
Gun Club wherever you may be. Ashore or 
afloat, it’s fascinating sport to shoot at ‘‘clays’’ 


thrown from a DU PONT HAND TRAP. 


You’ll find it’s not just plain trapshooting. There 
is an added element of uncertainty to Hand Trap 
shooting that makes it just about as exciting as field 
shooting. The Hand Trap will throw seventy yard 
straight-aways, overheads, ‘‘Jack-Rabbits’’, ‘‘curvers’’ 
and *‘skimmers’’—an almost endless variety of targets. 
You’re ‘‘some shooter’’ if you can hit half of them. 

The Hand Trap weighs but six pounds and folds up 
to fit in your suitcase with targets and shells. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will deliver postpaid for $4. 00. 


Write for free booklets about trapshooting and use of Hand Trap. 
Address Dept. 23-S. 


DU PONT POWDER CO., witmncton Deraware 


ESTABLISHED 1802 
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! Play The Game Of “Beat-The-Heat” 


In B.V.D. And You'll Win. 


HE ‘‘big game’’ that every mother’s son of us must play all day and 

| Bena day is ‘‘Beat-The-Heat.’’ B.V.D. Underwear not only makes 

summer endurable, but pleasurable. Its cool, clean, soft feel soothes 

your body when you put it on. Its freedom of arm, leg, all over, smooths 

your temper while you have it on. The heat isn’t less, but you feel it less. 
When you buy B.V. D. you are not only buying the utmost Comfort, but the 


highest Quality. Materials, making, fit, finish, durability—all are inspected 
P and perfected with unceasing care to give you the most for your money, 


On every B.V. D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


IBV. D) 


(Trade Mark Reg. U 8, Pat. Off, and Foreign Countries) 


“~ 






B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 
75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S.A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 





Firmly insist upon seeing this label and firmly 
refuse to take any Athletic Underwear without it. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 

















Cut Out Guess Work 
Afield and At Traps 
CC shetts"= over to the Remington-UMC “Speed 


Shells’’—** Arrow” and “* Nitro Club’”—and your 
good old duck gun will give you new reason for 
liking it. 

Shoot “Arrow” and ‘“‘Nitro Club” against any shot 
shells in the world, afield or at the traps. 

You will find that these famous Remington-UMC 
Shells are the fastest by a good round margin. 

It is the Steel Lining that does it—grips the powder, 
keeps all the drive of the explosion in a straight line 
behind the shot. A Remington-UMC specialty that 
is giving the “Speed Shells” first place with Sportsmen 
everywhere. 

Ask for “Arrow’’ or “Nitro Club.’"" You can be 


sure of getting them from the dealer who displays 
the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC. Go to him. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
WOOLWORTH BLDG. (233 Broadway) NEW YORK CITY 


The ‘SPEED SHELLS”’— 
Write for 
descriptive 
circular 


NITRO CLUB 
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